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Tripathi, Prof. D.N., Itihas Darpan [Vol. XVIII (1) 


Varsa Pratipada, VS 2070, i.e. 2013 CE], pp.10-37, ISSN 0974-3065 


Akhila Bharatiya Itihasa Sarnkalana Yojana, New Delhi 
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induism and Hellenism are basic concepts 

| at the root of the perennial philosophy of 
the civilized world and it is the "Indian 
ness' and the 'Hellene ness' of the two great 
civilizations which were responsible for the growth 
of the basic tenets of the Oriental and Occidental 
civilizations respectively. Yet, both the religions are 
not properly understood because their nature and the 
basic forms have not been properly understood or 
analyzed. Since Hellenism and Hinduism represent 
the real spirit and values of the two different world- 
views of the Indo-European people living in two 
extremes of the geographical horizons of the Indo- 
European world, and that they have a long tradition 
and history much of which still survive in their 
cultures, it is pertinent to investigate the origins and 
development of these two great traditions in order to 
see why the spirit of Hellenism is lost in the country 
of its birth whereas the spirit of Hinduism still exists 
in India. 


The purpose of the present paper is to 
analyze the circumstances for the origin and growth 
of both the religions in their respective geographical 
areas on the basis of archaeological and historical 
studies done in this area during the last fifty years. 


Meaning of Hellenism 

The term Hellenism is derived from the ancient 
Greek word 'Hellinsmos' meaning 'to speak or act 
Greek’. Though the meaning of this term is fairly 
well established by common usage, it is in itself 
ambiguous. It normally denotes the ancient Greek 
culture in all its phases; for long before the 4th 
century BC it is possible to detect Greek influence 
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in many parts of the world from Spain to Southern 
Russia, from Gaul to the Carthaginian territories of 
North Africa. 


For the purpose of present study Hellenism 
is defined as a body of humanistic and classical 
ideals (also described as 'Classical Humanism’) 
associated with ancient Greece (specifically 
developed by the Greek cities in the 5th and 4th 
centuries BC) and including reason, the pursuit of 
knowledge and the arts, moderation, civic 
responsibility, and bodily development (a revival of 
Hellenism fostered by some British Victorians). 


It is more than a century ago that the 
speculations and astonishing discoveries of Heinrich 
Schliemann opened the way for archaeological 
research into the prehistoric period of Greek 
Civilization. Today, on the basis of both direct and 
indirect evidences, we are in a position to form an 
image of the remotest past of Greek world- a world 
that once belonged to the sphere of mythology. 
Researches and excavations carried out throughout 
the area extending from Thrace and Macedonia to 
Cyprus and Crete have produced a prodigious 
quantity of objects dated to the Stone and Bronze 
Ages. The limits that once circumscribed Greek 
prehistory have thus been enormously extended and, 
crossing the threshold of our age, it is now possible 
to enter the vanished world of Pleistocene. Light has 
been cast on ages formerly obscure, on unknown 
periods and phases of time, and the true depths of 
the prehistory of the country have been revealed. 


It is generally accepted that every 
civilization, even such as brilliant one as that of the 
classical era in Greece, must first be regarded as the 
outcome of the tradition. The study of this tradition, 
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As Blegen (1928), one of the most distinguished 
scholars in the field of prehistoric Greece, has 
pointed out, the 'Greek-ness' of the Myceneans is 
not without consequence. 'The definite recognition 
of the Myceneans as Greeks', he says, “calls for 
something more than mere passing mention. Let it 
be an early stage in the history of that race, perhaps 
before Hellenic speech had yet been fully evolved. 
Nonetheless it demonstrates the inherent strength of 
the Greek people and their astonishing power of 
survival; they still exist and flourish today, retaining 
their distinctive character, their language, and their 
exclusiveness along with their cohesiveness, despite 
intense individualism. Apart possibly from the 
Chinese, there are few, if any, other comparable 
peoples in their tenacity to endure. In their long 
history they have at least three times blossomed out 
into world leadership in culture: in the Late 
Mycenaean Age, in the Classical period, and in the 
heyday of the Byzantine Empire”. Blegen probably 
did not know the tenacity of the Indian culture ? The 
exceptional duration and continuity of the tradition 
of Greek civilization means we have to go back in 
time as far as possible in order to discern its roots. 


The term Hellenism is derived from the 
ancient Greek word 'Hellinsmos' meaning 'to speak 
or act Greek'. Though the meaning of this term is 
fairly well established by common usage, it is in 
itself ambiguous. In very Late Greek literature, with 
special reference to the Jews (e.g. the Septuagint 
and the Book of Maccaliees) it implies the adoption 
not only of the Greek language but also of Greek 
manners. Elsewhere it denotes the ancient Greek 
culture in all its phases; for long before the 4th 
century BC it is possible to detect Greek influence 
in many parts of the world from Spain to Southern 
Russia, from Gaul to the Carthaginian territories of 
North Africa. However, the term Hellenism, as 
applied by the German historian Droysen, has come 
to be used most commonly of the later stages of 
Greek culture, from the date of Alexander's conquest 
to the final passing of those who were influenced by 
Greek culture were people who, though non-Greek 
by birth, had adopted the Greek language and way 
of life. The principal center of such influence was 
the city of Alexandria, which affected the whole of 
the known world from Western Europe to India. 
Thus the term Hellenism broadly refers to the fusion 
of Greek culture with the older cultures of Asia 
Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt during the 
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three centuries after the death of Alexander the 
Great in 323 BC. From this cultural fusion 
developed the idea of the ecumene (inhabited world) 
belonging to all civilized men. A man was a Hellene 
if he spoke Greek and shared in Greek custom and 
law, regardless of where he lived. A new dialect, 
Koine (common Greek), became universal. 
Ultimately this fusion led to the composite cultures 
of the Roman Empire in the East. 


Hans Jonas (1963, p.10) has distinguished 
four historical phases of Greek Culture: (1) before 
Alexander, the classical phase as a national culture; 
(2) after Alexander, Hellenism as cosmopolitan 
secular culture; (3) Later Hellenism as a pagan 
religious culture; and (4) Byzantinism as a Greek 
Christian culture. The transition from the first to the 
second phases is for the most part being explained 
as an autonomous Greek development. In the second 
phase (300 BC- first century AD) the Greek spirit 
was represented the great rival schools of 
philosophy, the Academy, the Epicureans, and above 
all the Stoics, while at the same time the Greek- 
oriental synthesis was progressing. The transition 
from the third phase, the turning to religion of 
ancient civilizations as a whole and of the Greek 
mind with it, was the work of profoundly un-Greek 
forces which, originating in the East, entered history 
as new factors. Between the rule of Hellenistic 
secular and the final defensive position of the late 
Hellenism turned religious lie three centuries of 
revolutionary spiritual movements which effected 
this transformation, among which the Gnostic 
movement occupies a prominent place. 


For the purpose of present study Hellenism 
is defined as a body of humanistic and classical 
ideals (also described as 'Classical Humanism’) 
associated with ancient Greece (specifically 
developed by the Greek cities in the 5th and 4th 
centuries BC) and including reason, the pursuit of 
knowledge and the arts, moderation, civic 
responsibility, and bodily development (a revival of 
Hellenism fostered by some British Victorians). I 
have considered only the first phase of the Greek 
culture of Hans Jonas. Mathew Arnold (1875) has 
correctly applied it to that form of culture, or ideal 
of life, of which ancient Greek is taken as a type. He 
considers that the great movement of Renaissance 
was an uprising and reinstatement of man's 
intellectual impulses and Hellenism. 


It is more than a century ago that the 
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speculations and astonishing discoveries of Heinrich 
Schliemann opened the way for archaeological 
research into the prehistoric period of Greek 
Civilization. Today, on the basis of both direct and 
indirect evidences, we are in a position to form an 
image of the remotest past of Greek world- a world 
that once belonged to the sphere of mythology. 
Researches and excavations carried out throughout 
the area extending from Thrace and Macedonia to 
Cyprus and Crete have produced a prodigious 
quantity of objects dated to the Stone and Bronze 
Ages. The limits that once circumscribed Greek 
prehistory have thus been enormously extended and, 
crossing the threshold of our age, it is now possible 
to enter the vanished world of Pleistocene. Light has 
been cast on ages formerly obscure, on unknown 
periods and phases of time, and the true depths of 
the prehistory of the country have been revealed. 


It is generally accepted that every 
civilization, even such as brilliant one as that of the 
classical era in Greece, must first be regarded as the 
outcome of the tradition. The study of this tradition, 
without preconceived limits, is therefore imperative. 
As Blegen (1928), one of the most distinguished 
scholars in the field of prehistoric Greece, has 
pointed out, the 'Greek-ness' of the Myceneans is 
not without consequence. “The definite recognition 
of the Myceneans as Greeks”, he says, “calls for 
something more than mere passing mention. Let it 
be an early stage in the history of that race, perhaps 
before Hellenic speech had yet been fully evolved. 
Nonetheless it demonstrates the inherent strength of 
the Greek people and their astonishing power of 
survival; they still exist and flourish today, retaining 
their distinctive character, their language, and their 
exclusiveness along with their cohesiveness, despite 
intense individualism. Apart possibly from the 
Chinese, there are few, if any, other comparable 
peoples in their tenacity to endure. In their long 
history they have at least three times blossomed out 
into world leadership in culture: in the Late 
Mycenaean Age, in the Classical period, and in the 
heyday of the Byzantine Empire”. Blegen probably 
did not know the tenacity of the Indian culture? 


The decisive argument in favor of this view 
was the great achievement of Michel Ventris's 
decipherment of the Linear B script. There can be 
little doubt now that the tablets written in the Greek 
language have become almost historical documents 
thanks to his efforts. They offer a definitive basis for 
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the identification of the Hellenic character of the 
Mycenaean civilization. The exceptional duration 
and continuity of the tradition of Greek civilization 
means we have to go back in time as far as possible 
in order to discern its roots. 


Hinduism: Meaning and characteristics 
Hinduism is the title applied to that form of a 
religion, which prevails among the vast majority of 
the present population in India. Brahmanism, which 
is the term generally used to designate the higher 
and more philosophical form of modern Hinduism, 
is more properly restricted to that development of 
the faith which, under the Brahmana influence, 
succeeded to Vedism, or the animistic worship of the 
greater powers of Nature. The term 'Hindu' is 
entirely a linguistic one, which denotes the people 
who were living beyond the eastern side of the river 
Sindhu. Hinduism did not give this name to Hindus. 
The foreign writers and travelers gave it to the 
people living in India or Hindusthan. A common 
term for the ancient Aryan settlements in the 
Panjaba was 'the Seven Rivers' (sapta-sindhavah). 
The name 'Hindu' appears in the form of 'Hindus' in 
the inscription on the monument of Darius 
Hystaspes near Persepolis in c. 486 BC; 'Hod(d) u' 
in the later Hebrew literature and in the modern 
form in Herodotus (circa 440 BC). It seems that due 
to the phonetic change the term Sindhu changed into 
Hindu and the foreign travelers and writers 
designated the land beyond the 'Simndhu' or Indus as 
the land of Hindus or Hindusthan in later times. No 
where do we find this appellation for India in the 
ancient literary tradition of India. The term always 
referred to the people, whether Muslims, Christians, 
Parsis or any other races, who came and lived in 
India. These people evolved a view of life, a social 
structure, economic institutions, political system, the 
morality, the religion and philosophy, the art and 
literature, the science and commerce etc., in a long 
process of experiences since the Rgvedic period 
until now. This value and view of life is known as 
Hinduism. (Tripathi, 2004, p.7) 


Thus Hinduism is not a form but a concept. 
It is not a religion but a life behavior. It is not a 
communal sect for Hinduism has no single prophet, 
single god, single book, single philosophy and faith 
but the people who lived in a geographical, political 
and cultural boundary known as Hindustan or India. 
Hinduism includes all religious sects— Buddhism, 
Jainism, Vaisnavism, Shaivism, Sikh, Parsi, Muslim 
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and Christian who live in India and follow their 
religious principles and worship their god without 
any restrictions. Hinduism accepts them all who 
believe in Vedas or abuses the Vedas in their 
philosophical or religious doctrines. 


In short, Hinduism is the realization of 
values, in theory and practice. Religion is the 
realization of only the ethical values preter-social 
and social. In preter-social is included the super 
human and subhuman whereas in social there is a 
correlational human and gregational human. 
Hinduism is a value-loaded predicate. Value is one 
word for 'subject's attitude to object’. Attitude in its 
turn is analyzed as ‘disposition to regulate the 
responses to'. The term 'value' therefore means 
subject's disposition to regulate the response to 
objects. As such values are subject-object relations. 
(Tripathi, 2004, p.8) 


Interrelationship of Hinduism and Hellenism 
Scholars differ vehemently on the question of the 
influence of Hellenism on Hinduism or vice-versa. 
However, it is true that the evolution of philosophy, 
religion, and mythology has gone along parallel but 
independent paths. The grand poetry of the Vedas, 
the epics and dramas of the succeeding epochs, the 
religious and philosophical speculations, the learned 
grammatical analysis of Panini and Patafyali, 
mathematics, all the rich, brilliant and intellectual 
achievements of ancient Indians, are though akin to 
the Greeks in many ways, but are more richly 
endowed. All these studies were developed much 
before the Hellenic culture came into existence. The 
question does not interest itself solely to the 
Indianist and the Hellenist, but to all those who are 
interested in tracing the evolution of the antecedents 
of their modern culture and civilization, the different 
phases of our national culture and progress. It is a 
curious fact that few races have disappeared so 
utterly in India as the Greeks. 


The origin of the Greek religion should be 
ultimately traced to India. The myth of Zeus, his 
contest with Prometheus and his human passions 
and attributes point to Indian sources, particularly to 
Indra in the Vedas. The name Kronos may have 
been derived from the Sanskrit word krano (creating 
for himself) and has nothing to do with Chronos 
'time'. Megasthenese tells us a good deal about the 
Hindu representative of Dionysius to whom Arrian 
calls Siva Dionysius. The character of the 
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Prometheus-myth has been conclusively proved to 
be of Indo-European character by Kuhn. 

(Banerjee, 1995, p.277). If the name Athena really 
corresponds to the Sanskrit Ahana, the dawning and 
Athenaia to ahania 'the day bright', as Max Miiller 
supposes, we may also regard her as Indo-European 
goddess. Hermes, the messenger and the right hand 
of Zeus, is identical with Sarameyos, the names of 
the two dogs of Yama, the mythic watch dogs in the 
Veda. The Hindu gods and goddesses may have 
certain similarities with the Greek gods and 
goddesses which seems to come out of the common 
Indo-European origin of both the cultures. 
Moreover, the Hindu theory of the idol is in sharp 
contrast with that of the Greeks. To the former 
human form is merely the ephemeral clothing of the 
soul, in which, unhappily, it is forced to linger for a 
time. The worship that substituted idols for ideal- 
forms has to be traced back to the end of the Vedic 
period. It is not however a mark of early 
Brahmanism, nor is it a pronounced feature of the 
age of Buddha. 


The Logos doctrine of the Greeks seems to 
have been imported from India. In the Brahmanic 
period, the Rgevedic vak, speech, becomes more and 
more like the Greek Logos and in this period it may 
truthfully be said, that 'Word was god'. In Greece, on 
the other hand, the conception of Logos begins with 
Heracleitus, and then passes on to the Stoics; is 
adopted by Philo; becomes a prominent feature of 
neo-Platonism; and reappears in the Gospel of St. 
John. It is legitimate to infer that Heracleitus might 
have received the idea indirectly from the 
contemporary Indian philosophers. There is also 
similarity between the other forms of early Greek 
and Hindu philosophy. “Both Thales and 
Parmenides were anticipated by Hindu sages and the 
Eleatic school seems to be but reflexion of the 
Upanisads. The doctrines of Anaximander and 
Heracleitus are not known first in Greece and they 
are evidently borrowed from India. Before the sixth 
centuries BC, all the religious —philosophical ideas 
of Pythagoras were current in India” (vide L.von 
Schroeder, Pythagoras, quoted in Banerjee, 1995, 
p.281). Thus it is clear that the blending of the two 
peoples, indigenous and Indo-Europeans gave birth 
to Hellenism. The Indo-Europeans entered Greece 
with certain personal already evolved deities. We 
find that anthropomorphism was the strongest bias 
of the Hellenes' religious imagination which was 
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effaced by the forms of faith and speculation from 
the East. 


As against the Greek religion, which has 
many things in common with the Hindu religion, the 
Greek philosophy differs to some extent from it. The 
Greeks had no sacred books, like the Vedas, which 
dictated to him any views concerning the origin of 
the world or the constitution of Nature, and which 
he would have considered immoral to disbelieve. In 
fact when Heracleitus boldly declared that 'neither 
god nor man made the Kosmos' there was no 
authoritative Greek myth or theological dogma to 
gainsay him. (Banerjee, 1995, p.286) Out of the 
great philosophers of the sixth century, Pythagoras, 
Empedokles, Xenophanes and Heracleitus- were 
also directly concerned with the philosophy of 
religion, with speculations on the Nature and the 
true definition of the godhead. But the main trend of 
their speculations ran counter to the 
anthropomorphic theory of divinity; and they tend to 
define god not as a person, but rather as the highest 
spiritual metaphysical, or even physical power or 
function of the universe; and there is a common 
tendency in the sixth century philosophy to depart 
from the theistic to pantheistic. 


It is a highly suggestive fact however, that 
the dawn of the scientific speculation in Greece 
should coincide with a great religious movement in 
India when the doctrines of Buddha gathered up the 
scattered beliefs of Brahmanical polytheism into one 
energetic synthesis of Buddhism. The monotheistic 
tendency is visible in Greece as elsewhere, and the 
gods gradually lose their independent autocratic 
position under Zeus, who in later systems is 
identified intelligence and Goodness. We find a lot 
of things in common between these two great 
civilizations. This definitely indicates that the ideas 
and the language that both of them share between 
themselves must have come into existence due to 
close contacts. The differences are simply apparent 
and can be attributed to the local ecological and 
environmental differences and the time depth that 
must have elapsed in between. 


Indian and Greek civilizations have common 
elements in their early phases as well. The earliest 
evidence of the origin of any religion in a particular 
civilization is to be seen in its cosmological myths. 
There are many common cosmological myths in the 
whole of Indo-European world, particularly in India 
and Greece. I have tried to examine the Greek and 
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Hindu views on the origin of cosmos and its 
relationship with man - the two fundamental aspects 
of any religion or philosophy. This discussion has 
led me to conclude that both Hinduism and 
Hellenism have common roots in the Vedic culture. 


Types of Cosmogonic Myths: 

Cosmogonic myths may be classified into the 
following types according to their symbolic 
structures: 

(a) Creation from nothing; 

(b) from chaos; 

(c) from a cosmic egg; 

(d) from world parents; 

(e) through the process of emergence; and 

(f) through the agency of an earth divers. 


Cosmogonic myths are seldom limited to 
any one of these classifications; several symbolic 
typological forms may be present in one myth. For 
example, in the Visnu Purdna, the creation myth 
shows how Visnu evolves from the primordial 
reality of Prakriti; how Visnu as a boar dives into 
the waters to bring up earth for the creation (earth 
diver); how the creation is produced from austerities 
and meditation; how creation results from the 
churning of the primordial ocean. There is in 
addition the symbolism of the cosmic egg as a 
meaning of the creation. The classification of myths 
into these types is thus meant not to be a stricture of 
limitations but rather to emphasize a dominant motif 
in the myth. 


Among primitive races, a cosmogony is 
portrayed as a single act of creation in time, with the 
world emerging or being shaped from one, or a few 
very simple, principles or elements. In Western 
culture the first chapter of Genesis provides the best 
known of such creation myths and the first attempt 
at a philosophical cosmogony was by Thales of 
Miletus. But in India several millennia before him 
sound philosophical cosmological myths were 
narrated by the Vedic seers. 


Cosmogonic and Cosmological Myths of Indo- 
Europeans 

Cosmogony is concerned with the origin of the 
universe, whether religious, mythical or scientific; 
whereas Cosmology is the worldview of a people, a 
system by which the constituent elements of their 
universe are related with one another. It is to be 
contrasted with eschatology, which describes the 
end of the universe. Now a days it is considered as a 
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branch of philosophy more as a subdivision of 
metaphysics or a scientific study of the origin and 
structure of the universe based on such things as the 
spectral investigation of the distribution of elements 
throughout the universe and the study of the red 
shift associated with the recession of the galaxies. 


The word cosmogony is derived from the 
combination of two Greek terms, kosmos and 
genesis. Kosmos refers to the order of the universe 
and/or the universe as an order. Genesis means the 
coming into being or the substantial change in the 
process, a birth. Cosmogony thus has to do with 
myths, stories, or theories regarding the birth or 
creation of the universe as an order or the 
description of the original order of the universe. One 
type of narrative portraying meanings and 
description of creation of the universe is the 
cosmogonic myth. These myths, which are 
preserved in almost all traditional cultures, usually 
depict in imaginative religious space and time that 
exist prior to the universe as a normal habitation for 
human beings. The beings who are the actors in this 
primordial time are divine, superhuman, and 
supernatural, for they exist prior to the order of the 
universe as known by the present generation of 
human beings. 


Cosmogonic myths in their narrative form 
give a rhetorical, stylistic, and imaginative portrayal 
of the meaning of creation of the world. These 
myths set forth a tonality and stylistics for the 
modes of perception, the organizing principles, and 
provide the basis for all creative activities in the 
cultural life. While these myths are always specific 
to the cultures in which they are found, it is possible 
to classify them in various ways. One may classify 
them according to cultural-historical strata in which 
they appear; thus, one might place together myths 
from hunter-gatherer cultures, or from early 
Neolithic cultures, agricultural societies, and so on. 
Myths may also be classified in terms of specific 
religion or cultural-geographical area (e.g., ancient 
Near Eastern, Hindu myths, etc.), or in terms of 
linguistic groups (e.g., Indo-European myths). 


Vedic Cosmogony 

Indian cosmogonic myths are particularly important 
for understanding myths of the Indo-European 
world because they have a long tradition of many 
millennia (From Rgveda to Purdnas) and are varied. 
Mythology is a unique subject. It fascinates and 
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generates interest which remains unabated even in 
the face of all sorts of progress in civilization. It 
goes on exerting unnoticed on the mind of man an 
influence, which leaves indelible marks on his life 
and thoughts. Mythology is in fact the most natural 
language of religion and philosophy. In India the 
Vedic myths and legends faithfully portray the 
stages of developments in religious conviction and 
philosophical speculations. They are the fountain- 
head of an extraordinarily rich cultural tradition. 
Man is by nature curious. He is always eager to 
know of things that come to his notice. He tries to 
find out the cause of every object, action or 
phenomenon due to the inherent inquisitiveness of 
his mind. He observes, imagines, argues, learns 
from his experiences and draws conclusions. All our 
modern achievements, nay, even all that 
distinguishes a man from other creatures, are the 
results of this curiosity of man. The word myth, 
legend and folklore are more or less synonymous, in 
as much as they all signify a certain stock of 
traditions handed down from generation to 
generation. The word 'myth' primarily means a word 
or speech in Greek, but it has come to take on its 
special sense of fancy and therefore it is used for 
such narrations or tales as are connected with gods, 
natural phenomena, supernatural powers and heroes. 
In other words, "myths in common parlance savours 
of what is untrue, unreal, all the same it has a hold 
on man's imagination"’ 


Needless to say that every culture has a 
likely story’. Given the inadequacy of discursive 
logic, story telling remains the only alternative to 
articulate what is basically inarticulable. The 
retelling of the likely story renews people's link with 
the Beyond and helps them maintaining openness of 
their soul to the experiences of the Beyond. Only on 
this basis a culture succeeds in renewing the 
revitalizing itself. However, the likely story of 
creation differs from culture to culture. The Vedic 
civilization, too, has a ‘likely story' of creation, a 
story described as Sristi Vidya, knowledge 
pertaining to creation, a bhavavritta. But for all this, 
however, the Vedic Sristi Vidya offers a very rich 
fare of cosmological thinking as compared to 
cosmogonical stories prevalent in other cultures. 
(Roy, 1999) 


The process of one becoming many is the 
process of creation in Vedic Cosmogony. The source 
of the maker of this Universe is universally 
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acclaimed to be an entity that is all pervasive but 
avyaya (inexhaustible), anirukta (inexplicable or 
undeclared), aparimita (immeasurable, apeiron in 
Gk.), etc. The process of creation begins when 
apeiron, as Plato puts it, is bounded by peras 
(limits). 


The Boundless, the avyaya, idea (eidos) to 
use the Platonic term, assumes many names (nama) 
and forms (rijpa) and becomes embodied idea 
(enhylon eidos). This can happen in two alternate 
ways. First, the Boundless is a creator who makes 
use of materials that are already available but only 
in an incompletely fashioned form for creating this 
universe himself standing outside it; he is a 
demiurge or a deus ex machima. Alternatively, the 
creator is not outside this creation; the Boundless is 
the one substance which transforms himself into 
many modes of being. These many modes 
constituting the universe are considered to be either 
a parinama (transformtion) or a vivarta 
(transfiguration) of the One. In either case, the 
universe is pervaded by the One. 


This One pervades the universe, to be sure. 
But does it exhaust itself fully in the universe it 
creates ? If it were to do so, the universe confessedly 
would become God with no room left for him. In 
contradistinction to this, God does create the world 
but does not fully exhaust himself. As a matter of 
fact, in the Vedic cosmogony, the Brahmana, the 
creator of this universe, is supposed to be catuspada 
(having four legs); only one of his legs manifests as 
this universe, the idam sarvam, or tode ti. This idam 
sarvam does not fully reveal what is beyond it. That 
is why the Vedic seers treat the sensible world only 
as praket, the sign of apraket, of what is beyond our 
senses, the unmanifest reality; that is a visible 
symbol, or eikon, to use a Platonic term, of what is 
invisible. But what is a symbol is both like and 
unlike what it stands for. Apart from signifying 
something else, something other than what they 
substantively, in and by themselves, are, symbols 
also refer to something which they in reality are not. 
It is because of this ‘distortion tendency' intrinsic to 
symbols, in Gadamer's words, that prevents a 
smooth and spontaneously enlightening transition 
from praket to apraket.” 


Greek Cosmogony and Cosmology 
Cosmogonic and cosmological myths (concerned 
with the origins and nature of the universe) 
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represent an attempt to render the natural world 
comprehensible in human terms. The most widely 
accepted account of these origins is found in 
Hesiod's Theogony, which postulates that creation 
began from Chaos, a yawning nothingness. Out of 
this void emerged Ge or Gaia (the Earth) and some 
other primary divine beings: Eros (Love), the Abyss 
(Tartarus), and Darkness (Erebus). Without any 
male involvement, Gaia gave birth to Uranus (the 
sky) who then proceeded to fertilize her. From that 
union were born the Titans (including Zeus's father, 
Cronus), the one-eyed Cyclopes and the 
Hecatonchires ('Hundred-Handers'). Cronus (‘the 
wily, youngest and most terrible of [Gaia's] children’ 
castrated his father and became the ruler of the gods, 
with his sister-wife Rhea as his consort and the other 
Titans as his court. Eventually, Cronus was unseated 
by his son Zeus in an epic battle (the Titanomachy), 
which resulted in the triumph of the Olympians and 
the banishment of Cronus and the Titans to the 
depths of Tartarus. 


The earliest Greek aesthetic thought 
considered theogony (myths of the origins of gods) 
to be the prototypical poetic genre— the 
prototypical mythos (myth)—and imputed almost 
magical powers to it. Orpheus, the archetypal poet, 
was also the archetypal singer of theogonies, which 
he uses to calm seas and storms, and to move the 
stony hearts of the underworld gods in his descent to 
Hades. When Hermes invents the lyre in the 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes, the first thing he does is 
to sing the birth of the gods. Hesiod's Theogony is 
not only the fullest surviving cosmic origin story, 
but also the fullest surviving account of the archaic 
poet's function. Theogony, as a genre, was the 
subject of many poems, though the vast majority of 
them have been lost, including those attributed to 
Orpheus, Musaeus, Epimenides, Abaris and other 
legendary seers. These poems, which were of 
tremendous significance in ancient Greek religion, 
were used in private ritual purifications and 
mystery-rites. These rites (and the religious poems 
pertaining to them) were so central to Greek 
religious thought that traces of them can be found in 
the writings of Plato and the later Neo-Platonist 
philosophers. 


Myths of origin represent an attempt to 
render the universe comprehensible in human terms. 
Greek creation myths (cosmogonies) and views of 
the universe (cosmologies) were more systematic 
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and specific than those of other ancient peoples. Yet 
their very artistry serves as an impediment to 
interpretation, since the Greeks embellished the 
myths with folktale and fiction told for its own sake. 
Thus, though the aim of Hesiod's Theogony is to 
describe the ascendancy of Zeus (and, incidentally, 
the rise of the other gods), the inclusion of such 
familiar themes as the hostility between the 
generations, the enigma of woman (Pandora), the 
exploits of the friendly trickster (Prometheus), or 
struggles against powerful beings or monsters like 
the Titans (and, in later tradition, the Giants) 
enhances the interest of an epic account. 


According to Hesiod, four primary divine 
beings first came into existence: the Gap (Chaos), 
Earth (Gaea), the Abyss (Tartarus), and Love (Eros). 
The creative process began with the forcible 
separation of Gaea from her doting consort Heaven 
(Uranus) in order to allow her progeny to be born. 
The means of separation employed, the cutting off 
of Uranus' genitals by his son Cronus, bears a 
certain resemblance to a similar story recorded in 
Babylonian epic. The crudity is relieved, however, 
in characteristic Greek fashion by the friendly 
collaboration of Uranus and Gaea, after their 
divorce, in a plan to save Zeus from the same 
Cronus, his cannibalistic sire. 


According to Greek cosmological concepts, 
the Earth was viewed as a flat disk afloat on the 
river of Ocean. The Sun (Helios) traversed the 
heavens like a charioteer and sailed around the Earth 
in a golden bow] at night. Natural fissures were 
popularly regarded as entrances to the subterranean 
house of Hades, home of the dead. 


The Nature of Greek Myths, by G.S. Kirk,’ 
divides myths into 6 categories, 3 of which are 
coming into being or creation stories. These 
categories are: 

1. cosmological 
2. tales of the Olympians, and 
3. those about the early history of men. 


Here we will be focusing mainly on the first, 
the cosmological -- ancient Greek stories of the 
creation of the world out of the primordial goo. In 
Rise of the Olympians, we may read about (2) the 
coming into being of the Olympians, and in 
Prometheus, and about (3) the creation of human 
beings. There isn't one standard story about the 
primordial goo or first substance. The main 
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contenders for the primordial substance are not goo, 
but Sky (Uranus/Ouranos) and a kind of emptiness, 
referred to as either the Void or Chaos. What came 
next must have sprung from these first things. 


Chaos 

The nature of Chaos changed over time, creating 
either the specific bodies of the cosmos, or the 
cosmos itself and order. 


"Chaos - in one ancient Greek myth of creation, the 
dark, silent abyss from which all things came into 
existence. According to the Theogony of Hesiod, 
Chaos generated the solid mass of Earth, from 
which arose the starry, cloud-filled Heaven. Mother 
Earth and Father Heaven, personified respectively 
as Gaea [Gaia] and her offspring Uranus [Uranos], 
were the parents of the Titans. In a later theory, 
Chaos is the formless matter from which the cosmos, 
or harmonious order, was created." 


Uranus and Gaia 


One account of the beginnings comes from 
Apollodorus' Library’. Who exactly Apollodorus 
was remains a mystery, although he may have lived 
around the second century BC, which puts him 
much closer than us to the main writers to whom the 
ancient Greeks turned for religious information, 
Homer and Hesiod. Here's Apollodorus' version of 
the cosmogony: 


Sky (Uranos) was the first who ruled over the whole 
world. And having wedded Earth (Gaia), he begat 
first the Hundred-handed.... After these, Earth bore 
him the Cyclopes.... But them Sky bound and cast 
into Tartarus.... And he begat children by Earth, to 
wit, the Titans ... and youngest of all, Cronus....But 
Earth, grieved at the destruction of her children, 
who had been cast into Tartarus.... 


Void first; then Eros and Earth 

An earlier (7-8th century BC) version of the story 
(referred to above) comes from Hesiod, author of 
Theogony and Works and Days. In Theogony the 
Void or Chaos existed before anything else. Then 
came Earth (Gaia) and Eros (god of love or desire). 
Out of the Void or Chaos came Darkness (Erebus) 
and Night (Nyx); from Night, Light and Day. 


Earth produced the Sky (Uranus) to cover 
herself. Then, by coupling they produced an 
enormous brood, including Oceanus (Ocean), 
Themis (Law), Mnemosyne (Memory), Phoebe, 
Cronus, the Cyclopes/Cyclops (producers of Zeus' 
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thunderbolt) and the 50-headed monsters, Cottus, 
Briareus, and Gyes (the Hecatoncheires). 


Not a very natural parent, Uranus took 
pleasure in preventing any of his children from 
seeing the light of day. He insisted that Gaia 
(Mother Earth) keep them locked up. Growing 
within the bowels of Mother Earth, the children of 
Uranus and Gaia caused great physical and 
emotional pain for Gaia. Eventually she could take 
it no longer and so she created a new metal. From 
the metal, Gaia fashioned a sickle, which she gave 
to her boldest offspring, the Titan Cronus (Saturn). 


The next time Uranus came to make love to 
Gaia, which he did by stretching out all over the 
Earth, Cronus sprang up from his hiding place, 
brandished his sickle, and attacked and castrated 
father Uranus. Additional offspring sprang from the 
spilled blood and organ of Uranus: Giants, Erinyes 
(Furies), Meliae -- and most spectacularly, 
Aphrodite, who was born from the foam. 


Norman O. Brown explains in his translation 
of the following section of the Theogony, the 
etymology of the name Titans for these 12 children 
of Earth and Sky (Cronus, Rhea, Iapetus, Oceanus, 
Hyperion, Themis, Thea, Mnemosyne, Phoebe, 
Coeus, Tethys, and Crius): 


Great Father Sky called his children the 
Titans because of his feud with them; he said that 
they blindly had tightened the noose and had done a 
savage thing for which they would have to pay in 
time to come. (Lines 209-210) 


...And they did have to pay. Just as Uranus 
(Sky) suffered at his son's hands, so would Cronus 
at the hands of his offspring, Zeus. But that's 
another story. 


Having discussed the Vedic and Greek 
concepts of cosmogony, let us now examine some of 
the Vedic cosmogonical myths and their 
manifestations in the Proto-Indo-European 
archaeology and see how these Vedic myths form 
the very substratum of the Indo-European 
cosmogonical myths from which Hinduism and 
Hellenism developed in due course of time. 


Cosmogonical and cosmological images of Old 
European Civilization 

Marija Gimbutas (1970) has used term Proto-Indo- 
European Culture for the Kurgan Culture during the 
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Fifth, Fourth and the Third Millennia BC and has 
given a chronological table of the cultural 
complexes (Table 1) of the Central and Eastern 
Europe, which she calls 'Old Europe', (Map 1) ) 
during this period. I am using these terms in the 
same sense and accepting the dates given by her. 


Gimbutas (1974, pp.89 ff.) has described in 
detail various conventionalized and abstract 
ideograms, recurring on figurines, stamp seals, 
dishes, cult vessels, and as part of the pictorial 
decoration of vases and house walls which explain 
the cosmogony and cosmology of the people of that 
period as well the functions of the deities it 
sustained. She has divided the symbols into two 
basic categories: those related to water or rain, the 
snake and the bird; and those associated with the 
moon, the vegetal life-cycle, and the rotation of 
seasons, the birth and growth essential to the 
perpetuation of life. The first category, according to 
her, consists of meanders, and spirals. The second 
group includes the cross, the encircled cross and 
more complex derivations of the basic motif which 
symbolically connects the four corners of the world, 
the crescent, horn, caterpillar, egg and fish. 


The cosmogonic myths of the Indo- 
European speaking peoples may be varied but there 
are also a sufficient number of common elements to 
suggest the existence of an underlying Proto-Indo- 
European myth or myths whose general structure 
can be at least partially recovered. Mallory (1997, 
p.129) has divided creation myths of the Indo- 
Europeans into two broad categories- a cosmogonic 
myth that explains the origin of both the physical 
and social worlds, and a ‘foundation’ myth that is 
more directly associated with the origins of mankind 
(anthropogenic) or the establishment of specific 
peoples. We will be discussing in this paper only the 
first type which deals with the origin of the physical 
world. However, before discussing specific 
cosmological creation myths of the Indo-Europeans 
in general, let us examine the specific nature of the 
Vedic and Greek cosmogony. 


Vedic cosmogonical Myths and Proto-Indo- 
European Archaeology 

More than 30,000 miniature sculptures of clay, 
marble, bone, copper and gold along with enormous 
models of temples and actual temples have been 
reported in recent years from some 3000 sites of the 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic era in South Eastern 
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Europe and the Mediterranean area (see Map 2). cosmogonical and cosmological images of moon, 
Marija Gimbutas has identified various bull, snake, fish and primordial Egg in them.’ 
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Map 1: Chalcolithic Europe in the fifth millennium BC (After Gimbutas, 1974) 
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Map 2: Chalcolithic cultures of the Mediterranean World (After Gimbutas, 1974) 
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These archaeological images are well dated calibration with dendrochronology in circa 6500 to 
on the basis of the radio-carbon analysis and their 3500 B.C. (see Table 1) 
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The cosmogonical and cosmological images 
could be better explained and appreciated on the 
basis of the study of Vedic literature and Puranas 
which have a long tradition. Much has been written 
on the date of various works of the Vedic literature. 
While some scholars have attached a label of high 
antiquity to them, others have placed them not much 
farther from the historical period of written records. 
Hermann Jacobi and Shankar Balakrishna Dixit 
have fixed the date of the Satapatha Brahmana in 
3000 BC’ on the basis of the astrological calculation 
of a verse in it.’ Winternitz too 'agreed with them 
when he placed the beginning of the Brahmana 
tradition in 2000 or 3000 BC’ On the basis of the 
date of the Brahmanas the date of Samhitas may be 
placed in the tenth to sixth millennium BC 


I would like to draw the attention of scholars 
to the fact that the well dated Proto-Indo-European 
images of southeastern Europe are really the 
material manifestations of the Vedic mythological 
concepts and legendary ideographs. None will doubt 
the fact that the Vedic literature is the first written 
record of the human race consisting the best 
thinking regarding the origin of universe, religion 
and philosophy carrying traditions of thousands of 
years. 


The exact parallels of the Vedic legendary 
concepts are found in these archaeological records 
and, as such, it would not be incorrect to place the 
beginnings of the Vedic tradition in the sixth 
millennium BC rather than in the third millennium 
BC. The following parallels drawn from the Proto- 
Indo-Europeans art motifs, the Vedic ideograms and 
mythological concepts will certainly justify such an 
assumption. 


Primeval Water 

Stories regarding the creation of the universe found 
in the Indo-European and non-Indo-European 
mythologies represent stages of a long process of 
development. Because of their primeval character 
they are considered to be very old. Ethnological 
parallels form the fishing and hunting societies 
indirectly prove the Paleolithic origin of the 
cosmological ideas centering around water, water- 
bird, egg, etc. During the Neolithic and the 
following Chalcolithic periods, stories of creation 
became quite complex as are seen in the vase 
paintings and frescoes of these periods. The 
primeval elements of the universe were conceived as 
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water. The abstract paintings on Cucuteni vases 
from Sipintsi, Western Ukraine (mid-fourth 
millennium BC) reveal the formation of the world.” 


In a number of Cosmogonic references of 
the Vedic literature and the legends regarding the 
‘Primeval Waters' (The Flood Legend) are well 
known from the Brahmana literature. The water is 
identified with breaths (Pranah). All gods and water 
are also identified with ‘Amrita’ which is the life- 
giving element. According to Taittiriva Samhita, 
too, there was nothing but the waters in the 
beginning over which Prajapati floated on a lotus 
leaf.'' This idea is quite compatible with those 
expressed in the Purdnas. In the Puranas Narayana 
and Visnu are described as lying on the ocean of 
waters. They also describe waters as 'Ekarnava- 
Nidhi' or 'Yugamtara Toya'.” These ideas of creation 
of the universe from water have their roots in the 
Vedic mythology and this ideogram is quite parallel 
to the art motifs of southeastern Europe dated in the 
fourth millennium BC. 


Primordial Egg 

In one of the abstract vase-paintings of Cucuteni™ 
the idea of the formation of the world and the 
beginning of life from egg, in the midst of which a 
germ resided, is quite clear. In the painting a plant 
within an egg is painted over the vase. The egg is 
enveloped in water shown by encircled lines. The 
snake winds across or around the cosmic egg (see 
fig. 1). The idea of a primordial egg or vulva is 
likewise expressed in sculptures. The Lepenski Vir 
(Northern Yugoslavia) stone sculpture in the shape 
of an egg with an engraved vulva design dating 
around 6000 BC." 
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Cosmic snake and cosmic egg 
compositions painted on Late 
Cucuteni vases from Sipintsi, 
western Ukraine, c. mid-fourth 
millennium BC 


Quartered egg and disc motifs 
on black-on-red-painted Late 


Cucuteni vases from Sipintsi, 
western Ukraine. Mid-fourth 
millennium BC 


(lens) South Eastern Romania c. 4000 BC 


In the Vedic cosmogony the creation of the 
universe is said to have taken place from the 
'Hiranyagarbha' or the 'Golden Egg’. Mahidhar 
explains the concept of 'Hiranyagarbha' as 
Prajapati existing in the embryo of Brahma in the 
form of an egg which was golden in color from 
which a male (Praja) sprang into being before all 
living creatures came into existence. 


'Prajapati' is 'Hiranyagarbha' says the 
Satapatha Brahmana" and we have seen in the 
legend already discussed that the mundane egg 
forms an important stage in the cosmogony of the 
Brahmanas. Hiranya, i.e., the pulsating life of the 
impregnated egg is called the seed of Agni who 
meditated upon water and, united with them, cast 
seed into them. Satapatha Brahmana says that 
Prajapati completed the span of one year in this 
form and then stood up and broke open the golden 
egg. This narration is enough to prove that the 
Proto-Indo-European images and Vedic ideograms 
are quite compatible with each other in form, 
concept as well as in date. 


The Snake 

The snake and its abstracted derivatives, the spiral, 
are the dominant motifs of the art of old Europe 
throughout the Neolithic and Chalcolithic periods 
until the Minoan civilization, the sole inheritor of 
the Old European culture. The Chalcolithic Butmir, 
Cucuteni and East Balkan peoples created large 
bulbous vessels, adopting the snake form. Spiral 
was the basic ornamental compositions of this 
period. This art motif reaches its peak in the form of 
unified symbolic and aesthetic expressions in 5000 
BC. A coiled pottery snake decorated with incised 
zigzag and punctuated design was found at the early 
Vinca settlement of Predionica. The entire inner 
surface of a ritual dish with holes from Kukeva 
Mogila in Bulgaria is covered by a snake coil.'® 
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Fig. 3; Painted snake on a Late Cucuteni vase from. Bilcze Zlote (detail). 
First half of fourth millennium BC 
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A formidable horned-snake modeled in 
relief winds around a Neolithic pot from the site of 
Suvedol-Dibel in Pelagonia. Snake, their bodies 
marked by dots or comb-like stamps, have been 
found incised on a number of vases from the Vinca 
mound. Snake motifs of potporang at Vrsnic yielded 
curling snakes."” 


The snake was consequently mythologized, 
attributed with a power that can move the entire 
cosmos; can make the world roll with the energy of 
their spiraling bodies. The belt of the earth is 
sometimes symbolized by snakes and plant motifs. 
The organization of the motifs thus demonstrates that 
the imagery is genuinely cosmogenic. (Fig. 5) 


Pottery snake from Predionica at Pristina, 
Yugoslavia. Early Vinca. End of sixth 
millennium BC 


Fig. 5: Snakes coiling 
across ‘rain torrents’. 
Painted abstract 
design on a Classical 
Cucuteni vase from 
Vladimirovka, 
Southern Bug Valley, 
western Ukraine. End 
of fifth millennium BC 


Fig. 6: Terracotta Snake heads as decoration of —_——— 
cult vessels Fig.7: Statuette of a Snake Goddess c. 1600-1500 BC or 


Porodin, Southern Yugoslavia, Neolithic, Starcevo LN NOLS 
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Fig.8: The Minoan Snake Goddess. Palace of Knossos. 
c. 1600 BC 


Fig. 10: One of the 17 coiled snakes found in 
the so-called "room with the idols" in Mycenae. c. 
13th BC 


Snakes were central to many mythologies 
because of their perceived quality of being both 
familiar and exotic. The behaviour of snakes and 
their facial features (e.g. the unblinking, lidless 
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Fig. 9: Minoan Snake Goddess with a bird's Beak 
Painted on leg of an alter table. 
Phaistos , Proto-palatial period, early 2nd Millennium 
BC. 


eyes) seemed to imply that they were intelligent, 
that they lived by reason and not instinct, and yet 
their thought-processes were as alien to humans as 
their ways of movement. 


Snakes were a common feature of many 
creation myths. In ancient Indian myth, the drought- 
serpent Ahi or Vritra swallowed the primordial 
ocean and did not release all created beings until 
Indra split the serpent's stomach with a thunderbolt. 
In another myth, the creator Brahma slept on the 
coils of the world-serpent Sesa (or Ananta the 
endless; a part of Visnu, the child of the primordial 
waters). Sega in turn was supported on Kiirma 
(another part of Vishnu) and when Ktrma moved, 
Sesa stirred and yawned and the gaping of its jaws 
caused earthquakes. 


Greek cosmological myths tell of how 
Ophion the snake incubated the primordial egg from 
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which all created things were born. In Egyptian 
myth, the state of existence before creation was 
symbolized as Amduat, a many-coiled serpent from 
which Ra the Sun and all of creation arose, returning 
each night and being reborn every morning. The 
Great Goddess often had snakes as her familiars- 
sometimes twining around her sacred staff, as in 
ancient Crete’ - and they were worshiped as 
guardians of her mysteries of birth and regeneration. 


Town Shrine at Gournia 

Post-Palatial (LM IIB) bench sanctuary located 
near highest point of settlement, close to its center. 
This small (3 m. x 3 m.) shrine belongs neither to a 
palace nor to any other large building, but is rather a 
self-contained architectural unit approached by a 
cobbled road leading up the hill from the west. The 
lack of associated pottery makes the dating of this 
shrine somewhat uncertain, but it probably was last 
used in the LM IIB period. There was a low bench 
along its right-hand (southern) wall. In the northeast 
corner was a plastered tripod 'table of offerings' 
around which were placed four 'snake-tubes', the 
base of a fifth 'snake-tube' resting on the tripod 'table 
of offerings' itself. Found in the debris of the rooms 
was a bell-shaped female figurine, around whose 
body is twined a snake. Two snakes also twist 
around one of the 'snake-tubes'. Fragments of other 
human figurines were found, as well as four 
terracotta birds and two terracotta snakes' heads. 


Sanctuary Complex to West of Central Court at 
Knossos 

To the north of the Lobby of the Stone Seat, two 
storage chambers oriented east-west open off of 
each other in a fashion comparable to the 
organization of the pillar crypts just described. The 
southern (the Room of the Tall Pithos) is 
unremarkable, but under the floor of the second 
(Temple Repositories) were found two empty, 
shallow cists below which were two larger and 
considerably deeper cists filled with MM III pottery 
in the uppermost 1.10 m. of fill and with 
fragmentary cult paraphernalia and greasy earth 
containing carbonized botanical material and stag 
horns in the lowest 0.40-0.50 m. The cult items 
include three largely preserved 'snake goddesses' of 
faience as well as fragments of others, miniature 
votive robes in faience, faience plaques of a cow 
and a wild goat nursing their young, shells, crystal, 
ivory, and faience inlays, stone 'tables of offering’, a 
marble cross, scraps of gold foil etc. 
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The Minoan Snake Goddess 

Represented by the MM III 'Snake Goddesses' of the 
Temple Repositories at Knossos as well as by some 
of the later bell-shaped terracotta figurines of the 
LM III period, this particular goddess is usually 
considered to be a household divinity and 
interestingly does not appear on seals. 


The Snake Goddess was one of the Minoan 
divinities associated closely with the snake cult. She 
is called also Household Goddess due to her 
attribute of the snake, which is connected with 
welfare of the Minoan house. But the snake is also 
symbol of the underworld deity, so the Snake 
Goddess is related to chthonic aspects too. Evans, 
the excavator of the Palace of Knossos, tried to find 
parallels in the Egyptian religion and linked the 
Snake Goddess with an Egyptian Goddess of the 
Nile Delta, Wazet (Wadjyt). From his point of view 
the attribute of goddess - snake - was a form of 
underworld spirit, which had a domestic and a 
friendly significance. Nilsson 1971 holds a snake as 
personification of the Snake Goddess and he 
believed that her chthonic form is one of the aspects 
of the Great Mother. But at the present time there 
are discussions about the functions of the Snake 
Goddess. A small offering vessel of the Pre-Palace 
period in the shape of a female figure with a snake 
coiled around her body from Koumasa came to light 
between some grave goods. But the other ritual 
figurines of the Snake Goddess were found in the 
Temple Repositories of the Knossos palace and 
public sanctuaries in Gournia, Khania and Gortyn, 
where she was worshiped. Unknown provenience is 
the Snake Goddess made from ivory and gold (in 
the Boston museum) and a small bronze goddess 
with coil of snakes (in the Berlin Museum). 


Totally different ritual objects of the Snake 
Goddesses came from sanctuaries of the Post-Palace 
period (1400-1100 BCE). They are made from 
cheaper material - terracotta - in the position with 
raised hands, extremely stylized in accordance with 
the manners of this period. Their symbol - a snake - 
is often mixed with the other sacred signs: horns of 
consecration or birds. 


It is possible that the worshiping of the 
Minoan Snake Goddess was in some context to the 
rebirth, resurrection or renewal of the life. This cult 
was flourishing mainly in Knossos of the New- 
palace period and in the Post-Palace public 
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sanctuaries. It is sure, that mainly Knossos' idols, 
made from faience with a high artistic level, had an 
important function in the Minoan religion. We have 
to take into consideration, that the material of the 
New-Palace Snake Goddesses - faience - 
symbolized in old Egypt the renewal of life, 
therefore it was used in the funeral cult and in 
sanctuaries. 


The Post-Palace Snake Goddesses, 
worshiped in the small public sanctuaries, kept 
probably a more popular role. These ritual objects 
were influenced by the Mycenaean culture. Their 
attribute of the snake had a strong signification in 
the belief system of all Aegean regions at this time. 
The terracotta models of painted snakes were found 
in the Cult Center of Mycenae and the motif of 
snakes appear between the decoration of vessels for 
funeral cult from the Late Mycenaean cemeteries in 
the mainland and in the islands Rhodos, Kos and 
Cyprus. 


The symbol and spirit of the Minoan Snake 
Goddess took in the Greek mythology many 
different features. The snake had a protective and 
beneficial role on the shield of Athena, it 
represented the chthonic power connected with the 
Goddess of Earth, it was the attribute of Asklepios, 
probably due to its knowledge about the herb of 
rebirth, resurrection and eternal youth and generally 
it was the symbol of superhuman power of the god. 


Snakes were regularly regarded as guardians 
of the Underworld or messengers between the 
Upper and Lower worlds because they lived in 
cracks and holes in the ground. The Gorgons of 
Greek myth were snake-women (a common hybrid) 
whose gaze would turn flesh into stone. In Indian 
myth nagas and naginis were human-headed snakes 
whose kings and queens lived in jewel-encrusted 
underground or underwater paradises and who were 
perpetually at war with Garuda the Sun-bird. 


Parallels to the Indo-European snake motifs 
in the Neolithic-Chalcolithic periods may be seen in 
the Vedic ideograms. In the Rgveda” snake is 
symbolized as fire which is a generative element. At 
several places in the Aitareya Brahmana’ the earth 
has been described as 'snake-queen'. The Satapatha 
Brahmana’' clearly states that the universe is like a 
snake and that the whole universe rolls with the 
earth. Maitrayani Samhita’ describes the whole 
universe as an abode of snakes in different forms 
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which clearly demonstrates the cosmogonical nature 
of the snakes. According to the Taittirtya Samhita” 
in one of His creations 'Prajapati' created the snakes 
first and then the birds; but according to Jaiminiya 
Brahmana.” He created firstly the snakes and then 
the fish and thereafter the birds. Thus, the above 
Vedic references clearly demonstrate the 
cosmogonic nature of snakes. 


The Fish 

The usual symbolism connected with the fish ranges 
from its being an emblem of the vulva, or the 
phallus, to a symbol of the soul or the 'mystic ship 
of life’. By microscopic analysis of engravings on 
Megdalenian bone objects, Marshak has recently 
shown that fish (salmon) and snake typically appear 
in the context of a seasonal manifestation 
representative of early spring and frequently in 
association with new shoots, young animals and 
ibexes.” The fish is also inseparable from the form 
of a phallus since the phallus offers a visual and 
kinesthetic comparison with the fish and snake (cf. a 
baton head from Gorge d' Enfer in Dordogne). An 
engraving in the Magdalenian cave of Lortet shows 
fish nuzzling a reindeer's genitals. Many a 
thousand years later, in Greek Geometric art, the fish 
continued to be portrayed hanging on the genitals of 
horses; the fish is also placed with the womb of the 
Bee Goddess painted on a Beotian vase around 700 
BC.” Its role there must have been related to the 
shape of a bee and is associated with the head of a 
sacrificial bull. 


Fig. 12; Egg- or fish-shaped sculpture of 
sandstone trom Lepenski Vir. (A hybrid 
woman and fish?) c. 6000 or early sixth 

millennium BC 
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Fig. 12: Fragment of a vessel in the form of a 
fish. Vinca civilization. Mala Grabovmca 
near Leskovac. Central Yugoslavia 


Fig. 13: Egg-shaped stone head of a Fish 
Goddess. Lepenski Vir II 


Fig. 14; Anthoropomorphized Fish Goddess 
of stone with head, arms and breasts chisclled Fig. 15: Stone sculpture of a fish-faced water 
out. Mouth and eyes are those of a fish. The divinity from Lepenski Vir. Zigzags, diamonds 
nose is human. Lepenski Vir I. Early sixth and chevrons represent streams of water. 
millennium BC. Early sixth millennium BC 
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In the Neolithic art the fish assumes the 
shape of an egg and is anthropomorphized. This is 
exemplified by the sculptures recently discovered at 
Lepenski Vir near the Iron Gates in northern 
Yugoslavia.” There, in the late seventh and early 
sixth millennium BC, fishing and hunting peoples 
had dug their houses into the bank of the Danube, 
houses which had trapezoidal floor plans provided 
with rectangular hearths sunk below the floor level, 
lined with stones, and outlined with thin slabs of 
stone set vertically in a pattern of continuous 
triangles. Large stone sculptures were placed in the 
lime-plaster floors in front of the hearths. Fifty-four 
of these monumental sculptures, most of them twice 
as large as human head, were found, and fifteen of 
them reveal half-human and half-fish features. 
Geometric ornaments are pecked on many of them 
while others are plain. All appear to possess aspects 
of the human figures, the fish, or the egg, and were 
probably selected for this reason. The shape of the 
river boulder had a significance of its own; the artist 
did not alter this, but only gave it the features of the 
mythical being he venerated. He added the mouth 
and large round eyes of a fish and the nose and 
eyebrows of a man. The mouth with downward- 
drooping corners makes the facial features stern, 
even dramatically tense, but it is doubtful whether 
the painful grimace was really what the Lepenski 
Vir artist sought to portray; the sternness results 
from a peculiar combination of fish and human 
features and does not necessarily reflect the artist's 
conscious intent.” In his book on Lepenski Vir, D. 
Srejovic calls one of the egg-shaped and fish-shaped 
sculptures 'Danubius'. The name implies a male 
river divinity, but does the sculpture really represent 
a male and awe-inspiring god? 


Geometric motifs engraved on stone 
sculptures, such as zigzags, interconnected lozenges 
each with a dot in it, chevrons and labyrinthine 
designs on round stones with depressions (probably 
used for sacrifice) are related to the symbolism 
which appears as aquatic divinities associated with 
cosmogonical imagery. The Lepenski Vir statuary 
seems to represent a divinity of a feminine gender. 
One of the sculptures has female breasts which 
incorporates aspects of an egg; a fish and a woman. 
Marija Gimbutas thinks that she could have been a 
primeval creator or a mythical ancestress.”” Standing 
at the hearth she was probably a guardian of the 
house also. These monumental sculptures have been 
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found only here in the Iron Gates region of Danube, 
and they may well be specifically connected with 
the cult practices of a people whose main concern 
and subsistence was fishing. Fish effigies, however, 
have been found elsewhere in the Neolithic sites 
where farming activities were evident. Even in the 
flourishing civilization of Vinca the fish must have 
played a part of mythical imagery, since some cult 
vessels were formed in the shape of a fish.” 


The Indo-European fish seems to be material 
manifestation of fishes in the Vedic literature in 
specific contexts. Rgveda™ describes fish as a water 
species and Taittiriya Samhita and Jaiminiya 
Brahmana’ clearly states that 'Prajapati' created 
serpentiles (Snake-fish) firstly. 


The Satapatha Brahmana™ describes in 
detail how a fish preserved the seeds of species and 
saved Manu Prajapati for creation after the Great 
Flood. The incarnation theory of Puranas also 
followed the theory of 'Great Flood' and 
mythologies concerning it as narrated in the Vedic 
literature. According to the Puranas when the Flood 
receded Brahma (Prajapati) got incarnated in the 
form of a fish (Matsydvatara) in the deep sea.” 
According to R.C. Dixitar, the mythology of the 
'Great Flood' found in the Hebrew, the Babylonian 
and Sumerian literature has its roots in the Vedic 
mythology.” This story in different forms is repeated 
in the Puranas and the Epics.” In the Avesta also we 
get the narration of the 'Great Flood' in a different 
form.” Thus, it is clear that the association of fish 
with the creation of the universe is not only attested 
by the archaeological finds of the South-Eastern 
European countries in the proto-Indo-European and 
Indo-European contexts but also in the Vedic and 
other Indo-Iranian literary texts. 


Purusmedha - the dismemberment of a divine 
being 

One another cosmogonic myth of the Indo- 
Europeans which is centered on the dismemberment 
of a divine being - either anthropomorphic or bovine 
- and the creation of the universe out of its various 
elements. Such myths are there in the Old Norse, 
Old Irish, Old Russian, Celtic and Germanic 
sources. Greco-Roman traditions offer us Ovid's 
account of Atlas in the Metamorphoses (4.655-662) 
which relates how giant's beard and hair become 
forests, his bones become stone, his hands the ridges 
of mountains, etc. Some such myths are to be seen 
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in the Middle Persian Sken Gumanig Wizar (16.8- 
20) of the ninth century AD. But the earliest comes 
from the Purusa Siikta of the Reveda” which 
describes how Purusa, the (primeval) 'man' was 
divided so that his eyes became the sun, his mouth 
the fire, his breath became the wind, his feet the 
earth, etc. 


Mallory (1997, p.130) has argued that one 
can discern iconographic representation of the Indo- 
European creation myth in the stone stelae of the 
early Bronze Age in the Alpine region. Here, he 
claims, 'there is a long tradition of expressing 
mythic concepts in stone at sites such as Val 
Camonica and some of the stelae, which depict a 
possible sunburst at the head and repeated elements 
such as weapons, have been interpreted, on grounds 
far more obvious to the proposer than others, as 
clear reflections of the original cosmogonic or 
Purusa figure. 


Fig. 16: Cosmogony North Italian stela from 
Bagnolo which has been interpreted as a purusa- 
stela, e.g., the sun is placed in the highest registrar 
and is seen as an alloform for the ‘eye’, the 
weapons have been claimed to represent the 
multi-armed nature of the primeval giant. 
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The idea of human sacrifice has its roots in 
deep prehistory, in the evolution of human behavior. 
Mythologically, it is closely connected, or even 
fundamentally identical with animal sacrifice. 
Walter Burkert has argued for such a fundamental 
identity of animal and human sacrifice in the 
connection of a hunting hypothesis which traces the 
emergence of human religious behavior to the 
beginning of behavioral modernity in the Upper 
Paleolithic (roughly 50,000 years ago). There is 
archaeological evidence of human sacrifice in 
Neolithic to Eneolithic Europe. Retainer sacrifices 
seem to have been common in early Indo-European 
religion. For example, the Luhansk sacrificial site 
shows evidence of human sacrifice in the Yamna 
culture. 


Human Sacrifice in Ancient Greece 

Turning to ancient Greece, three cases of human 
sacrifice are analyzed: a ritual example, a mythical 
case, and one in which myth and ritual are 
interrelated. Other than three possible sites in Crete, 
dated to the pre-Hellenic Minoan civilization, and 
allusions to the practice in classical mythology, 
archaeologists have been unable to find any 
evidence that ancient Greeks practiced human 
sacrifice. [The deus ex machina salvation in some 
versions of Iphigeneia (who was about to be 
sacrificed by her father Agamemnon) and her 
replacement with a deer by the goddess Artemis, 
may be a vestigial memory of the abandonment and 
discrediting of the practice of human sacrifice 
among the Greeks in favor of animal sacrifice]. 
Many scholars have suggested a possible analogy 
with the story of Isaac's attempted sacrifice by his 
father Abraham in the Bible, which was also 
stopped at the last minute (though it had first been 
encouraged) by divine intervention. Thus, it is clear 
that the Greeks did in fact commit human sacrifices 
as a major component of their religious beliefs and 
activities. The Greek's belief in Dionysus, the god of 
crop fertility, was a significant element in these 
sacrifices. Dionysus symbolized flesh and blood as 
bread and wine. An annual worship held in his name 
was to insure crop fertility. This was a common 
practice for many societies throughout Ancient 
Greece, including the Myceneans. The Myceneans 
were a powerful civilization who sacrificed humans 
in honour of the Olympian gods and archaeological 
evidence has been found to back these claims. 


The Mycenean civilization practiced this as 
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well as many other forms of human sacrifice: "The 
burnt offering altar was often used in Mycenean 
rituals, and became a major form of practice. This 
form of human sacrifice was used late, almost until 
the end of the Mycenean civilization. "The burnt 
offering altar was a large, grill-like structure where 
prophets placed hot coals. The altar placed on the 
chest of the strongest warrior in town, the usual 
subject of this ritual. The sacrifice would be long 
and grueling, and the victim would not die until the 
prophets finished their praying to the gods. The 
Myceneans are mentioned in the Homeric poems as 
a powerful civilization. They sacrificed humans in 
honor of the Olympian gods, and archeological 
evidence has been found.” 


Numerous ancient texts describe human 
sacrifices and other forms of ritual killing: in 480 
BC Themistocles sacrifices three Persian captives to 
Dionysus; human scapegoats called pharmakoi are 
expelled yearly from Greek cities, and according to 
some authors they are killed; Locrin girls are hunted 
down and slain by the Trojans; on Mt Lykaion 
children are sacrificed and consumed by the 
worshipers; and many other texts report human 
sacrifices performed regularly in the cult of the gods 
or during emergencies such as war and plague. 
Archaeologists have frequently proposed human 
sacrifice as an explanation for their discoveries: 
from Minoan Crete children's bones with knife-cut 
marks, the skeleton of a youth lying on a platform 
with a bronze blade resting on his chest, skeletons, 
sometimes bound, in the dromoi of Mycenaean and 
Cypriot chamber tombs; and dual man-woman 
burials, where it is suggested that the woman was 
slain or took her own life at the man's funeral. If the 
archaeologists' interpretations and the claims in the 
ancient sources are accepted, they present a bloody 
and violent picture of the religious life of the ancient 
Greeks, from the Bronze Age well into historical 
times. However, I feel that such an interpretation has 
to be accepted with caution. In many cases 
alternative, if less sensational, explanations of the 
archaeological interpretations are possible; and it 
can often be shown that human sacrifices in the 
literary texts are mythical or that late authors 
confused mythical details with actual practices. 
Whether the evidence is accepted or not, the 
references quoted above do present a fascinating 
glimpse into the religious thought of the ancient 
Greeks. 
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Evidence for Human Sacrifice 

Evidence that suggest the Minoans may have 
performed human sacrifice has been found at three 
sites: (1) Anemospilia, ina MMII building near Mt. 
Juktas, interpreted as a temple, (2) an EMI 
sanctuary complex at Fournou Korifi in south 
central Crete, and (3) Knossos, in an LMIB building 
known as the 'North House’. 


Protopalatial Sanctuary at Anemospilia 
(Archanes) 

Excavated in the summer of 1979, this four-room 
building set within a low enclosure (temenos) wall 
serves as a reminder that our views about a past 
culture may be subject to sudden and drastic change 
as the result of a single new discovery. The building, 
oriented roughly to the cardinal points and entered 
from the north, lies on the northern slopes of Mt. 
Tuktas some seven kilometers south of Knossos. In 
plan, it consists of an east-west corridor at the front 
off of which open three non-connecting rectangular 
rooms oriented north-south. In the east room were 
found large numbers of clay vessels containing 
agricultural produce, many of them arranged on a 
series of three steps, perhaps an altar, at the back 
(south) end of the room. In the central room, more 
vases containing agricultural produce were found. 
These too tended to be located toward the south 
(rear) end of the room, in the vicinity of a raised 
platform on which were found two terracotta feet, 
all that remained, in the excavators' opinion, of a 
cult statue made mostly of wood, only the 
carbonized remains of which were actually 
discovered. Near the statue and its base, part of the 
limestone bedrock was left exposed above floor 
level rather than being cut down and the excavators 
identify this outcrop as a 'sacred stone’ over which 
blood offerings may have been poured. In the west 
room, three skeletons were found in positions which 
indicated that all three had met a violent end: (1) An 
18-year-old male, the skeleton so tightly contracted 
that he is considered to have been trussed in a 
fashion comparable to that of the sacrificial bull on 
the Ayia Triadha sarcophagus, was found lying on 
his right side on a platform in the center of the 
room. Among his bones was a bronze dagger 0.40 
m. long, on each side of which was incised the 
frontal head of a boar. Close, beside the platform (or 
sacrificial altar) had stood a pillar with a trough 
around its base, the trough probably designed to 
catch the blood from animal (and human) sacrifices. 
The dead youth's bones were discolored in such a 
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way (those on his upper/left side being white, those 
on his lower/right side being black) as to suggest to 
a visiting physical anthropologist that the youth, 
estimated to have been 5' 5" tall, had died from loss 
of blood. (2) A 28-year-old female of medium build 
was found spread eagled in the southwest corner of 
the room. (3) A male in his late thirties, 6' tall, was 
found on his back near the sacrificial platform, his 
hands raised as though to protect his face, his legs 
broken by fallen building debris. On the little finger 
of his left hand he wore a ring of silver and iron. On 
a thong around his wrist he wore a stone seal on 
which the intaglio device was a boat. 


In the corridor constituting the front room of 
the building, aside from rows of still more vessels 
containing agricultural produce, was found a fourth 
skeleton, too poorly preserved for sex and age to be 
determinable. Scattered widely around this body 
were found 105 joining fragments of a bucket- 
shaped clay vessel bearing a red-spotted bull in 
relief as decoration on one side. This was the only 
vase of the roughly four hundred vessels recovered 
from the building to be found littered over such a 
wide area, and the excavators theorize that it was 
dropped in the corridor by the fourth person when 
(s)he was felled by the collapsing debris of the 
building. 


The sanctuary was destroyed by fire, 
probably as the result of an earthquake, at the end of 
MM II, possibly in the same earthquake which 
destroyed the Old Palaces at Knossos and Phaistos 
at this time. The collapsing roof and masonry of the 
upper walls killed three of the four individuals 
found within the structure, but the eighteen-year-old 
was probably already dead. A somewhat similar 
isolated shrine of the same period, although lacking 
the dramatic artifactual and human finds of the 
Anemospilia sanctuary, was excavated in the 1960's 
at Mallia. 


Not all agree that this was human sacrifice. 
Nanno Marinatos says the man supposedly 
sacrificed actually died in the earthquake that hit at 
the time he died. She notes that this earthquake 
destroyed the building, and also killed the two 
Minoans who supposedly sacrificed him. She also 
argues that the building was not a temple and that 
the evidence for sacrifice "is far from ... conclusive." 
Dennis Hughes concurs and also argues that the 
platform where the man lay was not necessarily an 
altar, and the blade was probably a spearhead that 
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may not have been placed on the young man, but 
could have fallen during the earthquake from 
shelves or an upper floor. 


Sanctuary of Fournou Korifi 

At the sanctuary-complex of Fournou Korifi, 
fragments of a human skull were found in the same 
room as a small hearth, cooking-hole, and cooking- 
equipment. This skull has been interpreted as the 
remains of a sacrificed victim. 


Site of Western Extension to Stratigraphical 
Museum at Knossos 

In a LM IB context in excavations just to one side of 
the Royal Road some distance northwest of the 
Little Palace at Knossos, 327 children's bones were 
found in a burnt deposit in the basement of a 
building christened the North House. Originally 
attributed to between eight and eleven children 
provisionally aged between ten and fifteen years old, 
between 21% and 35% of these bones, which 
included skull fragments as well as other bones, all 
found in an unarticulated heap, exhibited "fine knife 
marks, exactly comparable to butchery marks on 
animal bones, resulting from the removal of meat. 
Cannibalism seems clearly indicated. Among 
possible interpretations are ritual usage (otherwise 
unexampled in the open town of Knossos) and lack 
of all other food because of poisoning or other 
deleterious effect of gases or fall out from intense 
activity of the volcano of Thera." Subsequent 
analysis has revealed that the bones in fact need 
belong to no more than four individuals, two of 
whom can be quite precisely aged by means of their 
teeth to eight and twelve years. Some phalanges 
(finger or toe bones) from young humans, a human 
vertebra with a knife cut, some marine shells, some 
shells of edible snails, and burnt earth were found 
filling a pithos in the "Cult Room Basement", a 
room across a corridor from the "Room of the 
Children's Bones" in which the cache of 327 
children's bones were found. The context within the 
pithos suggests that some portions of young children 
were cooked together with a variety of other edible 
substances. Together with the major concentration 
of children's bones were also found some sheep 
bones including articulated vertebrae. One of the 
latter had a cut mark in a position indicating that the 
beast's throat had been slit, so that sheep sacrifice 
may have been connected with the death and 
dismemberment of the children, whom forensic 
experts have established to have been in perfect 
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health at the time of their deaths. There is 
unfortunately no method by which these skeletons 
can be accurately sexed, so we remain ignorant as to 
whether they belonged to boys, girls, or both. Could 
there be some connection between these butchered 
children, the youths and maidens who jump bulls in 
Minoan representational art, and the tribute of 
Athenian boys and girls paid to the legendary king 
Minos to which Theseus, the heroic Athenian prince, 
put a stop with the loving help of Minos' daughter 
Ariadne by killing the monstrous Minotaur? 


Minoan symbolic labrys of gold, second 
millennium BC, many have been found in the 
Arkalochori cave. 


Human sacrifice and Mycenaean religion 
Mycenaean religion certainly involved offerings and 
sacrifices to the deities, and some have speculated 
that their ceremonies involved human sacrifice” 
based on textual evidence and bones found outside 
tombs. In the Homeric poems, there seems to be a 
lingering cultural memory of human sacrifice in 
King Agamemnon's sacrifice of his daughter, 
Iphigenia; several of the stories of Trojan heroes 
involve tragic human sacrifice. This, however, is not 
based on firm archaeological evidences and seems 
to be all speculation. 


Archaeological Evidence of Human Sacrifice in 
India 
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In ancient India we can follow the traditions of 
human sacrifice from the earliest texts up to modern 
times, where especially in eastern India goddesses, 
such as Kali, were long worshiped with human 
victims. Reference to Purusamedha in the Rgeveda 
has been discussed above (see n.39). A reference to 
such a sacrifice is available in other Vedic literature 
as well. Archaeological evidence to such a practice 
is also available. We would be discussing two 
important archaeological sites in this regard, viz. 
Kausambt in Uttar Pradesh and Purola in 
Uttarakhanda. 

Kausambi 

While excavating the defence walls of the eastern 
gate of Kausambt, the primary aim of the excavator, 
G.R. Sharma of Allahabad University, was to study 
the defences that surrounded Kausambi. What was 
more surprising was the discovery of a massive 
brick altar in the shape of a flying bird (Syena) 
outside the rampart wall. This seemed, to the 
excavator, to be a site of human sacrifice (the 
Purusamedha) whose features he thought closely 
tallied with what was known about such rituals in 
Vedic literature. Probably it attracted the attention of 
Sharma because it was located at the foot of the 
outer edge of the fortifications that formed his 
primary focus. Sharma assigned it the date of 2nd 
Century BC (Sunga Period). Within the alleged five 
layers of the alter 'a large number of human skulls 
and bones of animals of different species, 
meticulously arranged’ were found. (Sharma, 1960, 
p.118) In layer I the excavator found , inter alia, a 
"human skull’, 'the shell of a tortoise’ and 'the iron 
model of snake’. (Sharma, 1960, p.122, PIII). 
Layer II 'yielded the largest number of bones with a 
preponderance of human bone': 'three complete 
human skulls, ten skull pieces and other skeleton 
material' (Sharma, 1960, p.122, PI.IV). 
Summarizing, Sharma states that 'there is sufficient 
evidence to conclude that this fire-alter was piled up 
for the performance of the Purusamedha. (Sharma, 
1960, p.126). 


However, Lal (1985) states that the so-called 
Syenachiti at Kausambt is a brick mass fallen from 
the revetment of the defenses into the adjacent moat. 
Schlingloff has objected to Sharma's identification 
of the basis of the historicity of human sacrifice. 
Romila Thapar also does not agree to his 
identification.” 
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Purola 

An ancient massive brick altar at Purola in 
Uttarkashi District in the Central Himalayan region 
was identified by a team of archaeologists in 1986- 
'88.° The remains of the brick altar structure are 
situated on the left bank of river Kamal, a tributary 
of the major river Yamuna in the Purola town. 
Earlier findings by geologists and archaeologists in 
the region, including remains of a temple structure 
at Lakhamandal, syenachiti at Jagatgram and Challis 
rock edict of the Asoka regime are well 
documented.” The first reference of brick—istika 
appears in Yajurveda for construction of altars of 
different geometrical shapes and sizes to perform 
specific rituals. The excavated altar structure at 
Purola is in fact a Syenachiti measuring 24 m x 18m 
east-west direction and bears the shape of an eagle 
or hawk (the Garuda according to Hindu 
mythology). Various sizes of burnt bricks are 
reported for the construction of the syenachiti, 
ranging from 80 cm x 50 cm x 11 cm to 50 cm x 50 
cm x 11cm or even smaller. 


Conclusion 

On the basis of a detailed study of the representation 
of Primeval Water, Primordial Egg, Snake and Fish 
in the Proto-Indo-European and Indo-European art 
forms of circa 7000 BC to 4000 BC, Marija 
Gimbutas has rightly concluded that these 
representations are definitely associated with the 
cosmological myths of the Indo-European people. 
The parallels drawn from the Vedic literature and 
Avesta regarding the creation of the universe simply 
confirms the cosmogonic and cosmological 
associations of the above art motifs in the Indo- 
European contexts. A further study of the animals, 
plants and trees, both in the Indo-European art and 
Vedic literature, reconfirms the above parallelisms. 
It would, therefore, be not a mere fancy to conclude 
that the Vedic cosmological myths provide the 
foundational concept to the artistic representations 
found in the Old Europe of seventh and fifth 
millennium BC. Keeping in view the proto-Indo- 
European and Indo-European art representations 
discussed above it would not be unfair to conclude 
that Hinduism in India and Hellenism in Greece 
located at the two extremes of the Indo-European 
World have common roots in the Vedas. Evidences 
of human sacrifice (Purusamedha) and worship of 
snake goddess are available in the Vedic literature as 
well as in the archaeological findings of the Minoan- 
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Mycenaean Civilization. Cosmological affiliations 
of Purusa (Cosmic Man) and snake in the Vedic 
literature are crystal clear. Minoan Mycenaean 
archaeological evidences provide a proof of human 
sacrifice and worship of snake goddess. Since the 
cosmological affiliation of Snake in the 
archeological representations of the Old Europe 
discussed above has been admitted, and that the 
archaeological evidence of a North Italian Purusa- 
Stella from Bagnolo clearly provide us a proof of 
the concept of Cosmic Man (Prajdapati) of the 
Vedas, it would be logical to conclude that not only 
Hellenism but the entire Indo-European concept of 
cosmology and cosmogony of Old Europe has 
developed from the Vedas. 


So far as Hellenism is concerned, we have 
already seen the interrelationship of Hinduism and 
Hellenism in the field of religion and philosophy 
from the sixth century BC onwards. These 
similarities are not simply accidental but are there 
due to the origin of both the religions from a 
common source i.e., the Vedas. Since a number of 
basic tenets of the Hinduism and Hellenism are 
common in the later phase of both the great 
civilizations and that both belong to the family of 
the Indo-European languages, it would be logical to 
surmise that both Hinduism and Hellenism have 
common roots in the Vedic culture. 
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Preamble: 


n the present paper we discuss the question 
of art of writing during Vedic period, the 
Harappan writing system and creation of a 
script by Asoka. All these topics are related 
to the knowledge of writing by the Hindus in 
antiquity. 


It is generally believed that writing in India 
began in the Maurya period when Asoka created a 
script in the third century BCE. His mode of address 
in edicts appears to confirm the conviction that he 
was inspired by the inscriptions of Achaemenian 
kings of Iran. According to Biihler the antiquity of 
art of writing in India, i.e. ASokan Brahmi, might go 
to as far back as fifth century BCE; many others 
who worked on the subject have been hovering 
around him. Biihler eliminated the possibility of 
writing in the Vedic age by saying that the sacred 
literature of the Aryans was not committed to 
writing because the Hindus do not believe writing 
and passed on their scripture by words of mouth 
from generation to generation.’ At the same time he 
analysed the Vedic literature and noted that “there is 
nothing to bar the conjecture, repeatedly put 
forward, that, even during the Vedic period MSS. 
were used as auxiliaries both in oral instruction and 
on other occasions.” But only the former part of his 
opinion got currency and little has been done on the 
latter. Here we intend to discuss the question of the 
knowledge of art of writing in the Vedic period. 
Connected with this is question of Harappan writing 
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system as there are ample evidences that this was 
the Vedic civilization and we Indians are the direct 
inheritors of legacy. Thirdly, connected with this is 
the question of the circumstances that led to the 
creation of a script in third century before Christian 
era by Asoka which we know today as Asokan 
Brahmi.’ 


A 
Writing in the Vedic Age 


Popularity of Art of Writing in Ancient India: 
Ancient literatures of the Hindus show that there 
was a consciousness about writing. There were no 
less than eighteen scripts prevalent in India at least 
in the third century BCE. They have also included 
names of scripts prevalent in other parts of Asia as 
well. This goes to prove that the Hindus were 
conversant with the art of writing since much earlier 
than this period. The Jain work Samavayanga-sitra, 
dated to about 300 BCE, contains a list of eighteen 
scripts while another Jain work called the 
Pannavana-sitra of about 180 BCE also enumerates 
names of eighteen scripts.’ But the latter list slightly 
differs in names. This is not due to some 
discrepancy but was on account of the time gap 
between the two lists which rather goes to confirm 
the popularity of the art of writing in India. We can 
imagine that the time gap must have been much 
wider. The European scholars, due to their biblical 
bias of chronology have very miserly and 
conservative in dating Hindu literature. Even 
according to this estimation there can be no doubt 
that, in the third century BCE, when Asoka was 
ruling, there were prevalent as many as eighteen 
writing systems. We have used this fact to visualise 
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that Asoka did not create a script for him in a void. 
It also revealing that the Buddhist work, 
Lalitavistara, translated into Chinese in 308 CE 
contains names of as many as 64 scripts, showing 
the fast increasing popularity of art of writing in 
India. This also goes to prove that Asokan script 
also must have included in the lists of 
Pannavanasiutra and the Lalitavistara. 


As indicated above the Hindus were 
acquainted with the scripts of the then civilized 
countries in Asia. Dr. Raj Bali Pandey has analysed 
these names and noted that there are many names in 
these works that point towards the scripts of other 
countries of Asia including scripts of the Chinese, 
the Greeks, the Htinas, the Daradas, the Khasyas 
(i.e. Sakas?) and the people of Uttarakuru, etc.’ This 
again shows that Indians were much more conscious 
about writing than any other civilization of the 
contemporary world. This also negates the well 
propagated opinion of Bihler that “... the Hindus 
even at present, in spite of a long continued use of 
writing, esteem the written word less than the 
spoken one, because they base their whole literary 
and scientific intercourse on oral communications, 
and because, especially in scientific works, writing 
and MSS. are mentioned very rarely.” 
Notwithstanding the propaganda of Western 
scholars it is obvious that in the time of Asoka the 
art of writing was quite popular. 


Obviously, all the writing systems of India 
must have found their base in the Sanskrit 
varnamalda. They were not to feel crippled for the 
lack of systematic sound systems like the scripts of 
West Asia and Iran. This is to be underlined that 
phonetic arrangement of the cuneiform writing 
system of Iran, under the Achaemenian kings, was 
also mostly based on Sanskrit varnamala (though 
with only 23 signs), as most of the words used in 
their inscriptions are derived from Sanskrit, a 
common heritage of both the cultures since Vedic 
times. This fact has never been prominently 
emphasised by Western scholars. 


Evidence from Ancient Literature: 

Biihler’ points towards a number of evidences in 
favour of prevalence of writing during the Vedic 
age. According to him “Among Vedic works, the 
Vasistha Dharmasitra, according to Kumarila (about 
A.D. 750) originally belonged to a school of the 
Rgveda, and which is younger than the lost Manava 
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Dharmasitra but older than the existing 
Manusamhita, offers clear evidence for widely 
spread use of writing during the Vedic period. 
Vasistha in XVI, 10, 14-15, mentions written 
documents as legal evidence, and the first of these 
sutras is a quotation from an earlier work or from 
traditional lore.” Biihler further refers to “... 
Panini's grammar, which belongs to the Vedangas, 
contains, besides the terms yavandni mentioned 
above, the compounds Jipikara and libikara, writer 
(Il, 2, 21).... In addition to these few certain 
passages, the latter Vedic works contain some 
technical terms such as aksara, kanda, patala, 
grantha, &c., which some scholars have quoted as 
evidence for writing. ... Similarly, opinions are 
much divided with respect to the force of some 
other general arguments for the early use of written 
documents and MSS., drawn from the advanced 
state of Vedic civilisation, especially from the high 
development of trade and the complicated monetary 
transactions mentioned in the Vedic works, from the 
use of prose in Brahmanas from the collection, the 
methodical arrangement, the numeration, and the 
analysis of the Vedic texts, and from the 
grammatical, phonetic, and lexicographic researches 
in the Vedangas.” But his European prejudice 
compels him to deny all these evidences by the 
remark “Though some of these points, especially the 
first and the last, undeniably possess considerable 
weight, they have yet not gained general 
recognition, as will always happen if an 
argumentum ex impossibli is used, even if it should 
be supported by fuller special enquiries than 
Sanskrit scholars have hitherto devoted to these 
subjects.” 


On the other hand he admits that “... on the 
other hand, there is nothing to bar the conjecture ... 
that, even during the Vedic period, MSS. were used 
as auxiliaries both in oral instruction and other 
occasions.” He further supports this by adding “... 
as an argument in favour of this conjecture it is now 
possible to adduce the indisputable fact that the 
Brahmi alphabet has been formed by phonologists 
or by grammarians and for scientific use.” 


But, as we will presently see, the Asokan 
Brahmi initially was not devised 'for scientific use' 
as supposed by Bihler but it was created by some 
genius in the Mauryan court to record the dictates of 
the emperor which was in the local language spoken 
in the Pataliputra region of Magadha and not for 
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writing Sanskrit with complicated conjuncts. This is 
evident from the steeply falling number of 
inscriptions after the death of Asoka. This situation 
continued during the centuries that followed. 
ASsokan Brahmi was used for writing Prakrit 
languages in inscriptions of Kharavela in Orissa and 
of the Satavahanas of Andhra and Maharashtra, and 
also by the people who donated in construction of 
Sttipas like Bharhut and Sanchi. I have dealt with 
the subject in my work on post-Asokan Brahmi 
script.’ It was the Kardamaka dynasty of 
Rudradaman who used this script for writing his 
famous Junagarh Rock inscription in chaste Sanskrit 
prose. In other parts of country it took time to adopt 
it for writing Sanskrit language. 


Importance of Aksara: 

Writing is visual form of spoken speech, and 
therefore there are two basic elements in any writing 
system: 1) sound and ii) sign. It is only the Vedic 
civilization where language was systematically 
analysed phonetically. They have determined the 
smallest unit of their language and called it aksara, 
meaning further phonetic division of which is not 
possible. At a later stage it acquired the name varna. 
Every aksara was phonetically analysed and 
classified in accordance with the place of its 
pronunciation in the mouth with the help of tongue. 
The Hindus fully recognised the role of the vocal 
cord in the throat also. This came to be known as 
aksara-samanaya and/or varna-samamnaya. Once 
the phonemics of a language is determined there can 
be no problem in creating a writing system by 
providing visual sign to each phoneme. Vedic 
Pratisakhyas are the treatises on phonemics. Siksa, 
one of the vedangas is devoted to the teaching of 
pronunciation of Vedic texts. No other civilization 
could even touch the fringes of their achievement in 
this field. 


The European scholars failed to recognise 
this basic factor of writing system consequently 
their enquiry has gone in wrong direction. They give 
emphasis to the visual signs which is the secondary 
element in a writing system. Obviously, there had 
been no systematic work in the field of phonetics in 
any other civilization of antiquity. They derived the 
Asokan Brahmi writing with squinting eyes by 
comparing individual signs on the pattern of West 
Asian scripts. 


Pre-Rgvedic Language in Taittirlyasamhita: 
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In the Vedic literature there is evidence about the 
pre-Rgvedic language which was codified by Indra. 
This must have been the primordial language used 
by the early man. In India we call it Prakrit (natural) 
as against Sanskrit (refined or cultured). It is a 
wrong assumption that the Prakrits evolved after the 
Sanskrit.” The Jaittirtyasamhitd relates a page of 
early history of humanity when people spoke natural 
language and were not restricted by grammatical 
rules. There seems some sort of chaos prevailing in 
word pronunciation and sentence construction. It is 
pertinent to point out that man descended on this 
earth with fully developed organs of speech in his 
body and he got speech through divine inspiration. 
Language is always associated with the thinking 
process; simply producing sound from the throat, as 
is done by all other species of animals, cannot be 
considered language. However the story narrated in 
the Taittirtyasamhita (6.4.7.3) is quite interesting for 
the study of language among human beings. 


There it is said that 'In ancient times speech 
was without grammar (avydkrt). Then the devah 
asked Indra to codify this speech for them. Indra 
wished for a boon that "Vayu should hold it 
(=speech) in the middle for him. Then Indra codified 
the speech (vag) by holding it in the middle by 
Vayu." Hence language is called aindravayavah.” 
Here the help of Vayu 'to hold the speech in the 
middle’ is of seminal importance in the history of 
linguistic studies because this is the first ever 
mention to codify a language and create a grammar 
for it by analyzing it phonetically. The grammar of 
Indra (Aindra-vyakarana) 1s well known but only a 
little has survived to us. This incident of codification 
should be visualised as the immense work of 
surveying and sorting out spoken language/s and 
standardize (i.e. to refine) it. This primordial 
language, as stated above, was some sort of Prakrit 
which was desired by the Devas to be refined 
(Sanskrit) by Indra who is known as the first 
grammarian. Indra undertook the job and 
systematically analysed and standardized it. The 
help of Vayu in the process clearly indicates that the 
language was phonetically analysed. In this process, 
first the spoken phrases might have been analysed 
into words then these words would have broken into 
smallest units which were called ‘aksaras' (1.e. non- 
destructible) or, phonetically further division of 
which is not possible.'* These, later on, were given 
the name varna (the coloured ones) when the 
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process of writing with ink came into vogue. The 
whole alphabet was collectively called 'Aksara 
Samamnaya' and 'Varna Samamnaya' (or, 
Varnamala). The initial varna was ‘a’. The Taittiriva 
Pratisakhya defines 'varna' as 'That describe and 
pronounced are varna beginning from ‘a’. Thus the 
concept of varnamala, with vowels and consonants 
came into existence where every consonant was 
supplied with the initial vowel 'a' because a 'varna' 
could not be uttered without the help of a vowel; 
and 'a' was the initial vowel, other varnas are its 
extension or vikriti. This is the most scientific 
arrangement that has come to us without much 
modification since millennia. The vedanga called 
'Siksa’ and Pratisakhyas are devoted to the phonetic 
analysis where the place of the origin of each 
individual 'aksara' in the mouth was determined. It is 
to be noted that in the process of speech the tongue 
plays vital role. The flexible tongue in human mouth 
differentiates him from other animals and this 
special organ is enumerated as one of the five 
karmendriyas (work organs). In many languages it 
has become the synonym of language. All other 
animals and birds cannot use their tongue to produce 
sounds that can be called a language. Language 
necessarily involves thinking process. This is the 
quality that separates man from animal. It is wrong 
notion that man acquired/learned language through 
imitation of animals and birds. It is also futile and 
waste of labour to train animals to learn language. 
This was long recognised by Vedic people and entire 
Rgveda is full of praise of speech because the rsis 
(seers of hymns) realised its importance at very 
early stage of human history.” 


The Rgvedic people were acquainted with 
'aksara' because every verse was metered by counted 
‘aksaras'. There are in all fifteen meters used in the 
Rgveda, like Tristubh (4x11 aksaras), Gaytari (3x8) 
and Jagati (4x12), etc., this shows that the 'aksaras' 
have already been identified in words and defined 
and codified by Indra by the time when these hymns 
were composed. The phonetic science of the 
Vedaiga 'Siksa' is a definite proof of the existence 
and use of a complete system of 'varnamala' in the 
period of Rgveda. This science had reached 
culmination in the Pratisakyas of different branches 
of Vedic studies. So far only six of these have come 
to us."° 


It is important to note that in this counting of 
‘aksaras' in a verse 'matra' i.e. time taken in 
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pronunciation of long vowels is not considered; this 
is later development with the classical Sanskrit 
which made the job easy. In pre-Rgvedic times this 
cumbersome exercise was done by Indra as 
mentined in the Tittirtyasarnhita. The Aindra- 
vyakarana (grammar of Indra) was very 
comprehensive and compared to ocean. Devabodha, 
a commentator on the Mahabharata has noted the 
size of the grammar of Panini was a cow-hoof in 
comparison with the grammar of Indra which was 
like an ocean.'’ However, we can conclude that to 
create a writing system based on a perfect alphabet 
is no problem. It was created by the Vedics but 
without compromising with the pronunciation. This, 
perhaps, made the script cumbersome that resulted 
in its going into oblivion, as explained below. 


Evidence of Writing in the Rgveda: 

There are two stages of writing that were prevalent 
in ancient world. It, perhaps, began with incising 
letters on hard material or impressing on wet clay 
tablets as we find in ancient civilizations of West 
Asia. In the Rgveda the word 'taksana'1s used for 
writing. Reveda (IX. 97. 22), refers to 'incise 
speech! (taksat vak). 


This mode of writing continues even today. 
During the Buddhist period Vinayapitaka mentions 
the word 'chinda' for incising. Bihler notes “The 
Parajika section of the Vinayapitaka (3, 4, 4) 
declares that Buddhist monks shall not “incise” 
(chind) the rules which show how men may gain 
heaven, or riches and fame in the next life, through 
particular modes of suicide. From this passage it 
follows (1) that the ascetics of pre-Buddhistic times 
used to give their lay-disciples rules, incised on 
bamboo or wooden tablets concerning religious 
suicide, which ancient Brahmans and Jainas 
strongly recommended, and (2) that the knowledge 
of the alphabet was widely spread among the 
people.” 


These instances of incision referred by 
Biihler can be applied to the writing in the Vedic 
period because manuscripts might have been incised 
on some durable material. The practice of incision 
continues till date as metal plates like copper etc 
were and are still used for donation and eulogies. As 
said earlier, perhaps, till this stage the alphabet was 
known as aksara. The word varna (colour) for letter 
is unknown in the Rgveda. This can be seen in the 
light of Harappan writing incised on steatite seals 
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etc. This practice of incising letters continued for 
writing on tada-patras, and on metals like copper 
and gold etc. in historical period. This explains the 
absence of the terms varna (for letters) and /ipi (for 
writing) in the Vedas. 


At a subsequent stage writing with colour 
began and then aksara acquired the name varna. 
Now the use of wet colour or ink can be gleaned 
responsible for the words like /ipi, libi, likha, lekha, 
lekhaka &c. European scholars vainly were in 
search of the word /ipi for writing in Vedic literature 
and declared that the Vedic people had no writing 
system. It is a modern myth created by Europeans 
that word /ipi was borrowed from Iranian word dipi. 
The word /ikha was used for painting pictures also; 
the practice still continues. Women folk use this 
word for painting on wall at ceremonies like 
marriage etc. 


Srotriya Aksaras: 

We have found the word Srotriya for writing in 
literature which definitely shows that the Vedic 
priests had their own system of writing and that was 
known only to a very selective group of people. This 
system continued till at least the Gupta period. This 
writing was called 'Srotriya aksarani' in the drama 
"Mudraraksasa' of Visakhadatta ascribed to the 
Gupta period. In the first act of the drama a disciple 
of Canakya hands him over a 'mudra' (seal) of 
Raksasa. This triggers a plan in latter's mind to trap 
Malayaketu an ally of Raksasa through it. He 
prepares a letter in this writing of the Vedic 
brahmanas (Srotriya aksarani) and asks his disciple 
to get it rewritten, because of its obscurity, in the 
prevalent script of his times in the hands of 
Sakatadasa. Here Canakya says 'Srotriya aksaras, 
though written with much effort, are of definite 
pronunciation' (Srotriyaksarani 
prayatnalikhitanyapi niyata-sphutani bhavati).”” 
Here he points out two features of the Srotriya 
system of writing: 1) this was written with much 
effort or care, and 11) it had definite pronunciation. 


This shows that there was a system of 
writing till, at least, the Gupta period that was used 
by the Vedic priests, i.e. the Srotriya brahmanas. It 
had become very scares by the time of Visakhadatta 
and only a few could read and write it; Cankya and 
Sakatadada were few among them. The 'Srotriya' 
writing system perhaps was very complicated one 
for they emphasise on correct pronunciation. It must 
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be noted here that the Vedic brahmanas never 
favoured the Vedas to be committed to writing 
because it was feared that through this the exact 
meaning of the Vedas might be lost forever.” In this 
context we may recall Biihler's contention that 'even 
during the Vedic period, MSS. were used as 
auxiliaries both in oral instruction and on other 
occasions." This is not unlikely. 


Let us again repeat that with the 
classification aksaras by Indra, the creation of a 
system of writing was not a difficult job. If there is 
an instance of 'taksana' of vak in the Rgveda” and if 
there is an allusion in AV of 'placing the Veda in the 
box from which it was taken out" and if there is an 
allusion of 'seeing the vak’™ there can be no bar in 
assuming that writing was known to the Vedic 
people for profane literature, if not for the sacred 
hymns. The Sanskrit language has complicated 
conjuncts that require special skill and attention for 
writing. If we can scare our mind from writing 
Vedic hymns it is not difficult to imagine that in 
other walks of life writing was a necessity for the 
advanced society of the Rgvedic period. Even then 
emphasis on correct pronunciation of the language 
cannot be ruled out in all writing systems. The 
evidence of Srotriya writing, cited above, is 
indicative of the fact that it was used by the Vedic 
priests for writing Vedic literature other than the 
samhita portion. 


Today we use diacritics to emphasise 
hrasva, dirgha and plut pronunciations while 
writing Vedic hymns in Nagari script. We know that 
Nagari was evolved from the Asokan Brahmi which 
was created for writing Prakrit languages, not for 
Sanskrit. Gradually it was adopted for writing 
Sanskrit by creating new signs. The diacritics to 
pronounce Vedic hymns are adopted these days. 
However, a few years ago a sign to write the gum or 
gvam was used in printing which resembled the 
inverted Greek letter omega with a dot above. Now 
it has been abandoned in modern printing. A similar 
sign frequently appears in the Harappan script. But 
we are not sure if the gum sign has something to do 
with Harappan script. 


Brahmi tops all the lists found in literature 
that shows its importance and sacred nature. This 
was the most revered script of ancient India. The 
Bhagavatisitra begins with the salutation to the 
Brahmi (namo bambhiye liviye). The Jaina tradition 
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relates that this script was invented by Rsabhanatha 
to teach his daughter Bambhi. In China also there is 
a tradition about Brahmi. The Chinese encyclopedia 
Fa-Wan-Su-Lin (composed in 668 CE) notes that the 
invention of writing was made by three divine 
powers; the first of these was Fan (Brahma), who 
invented the Brahmi script, which runs from the left 
to the right; the second divine power was Kia-lu 
(Kharostha) who invented Kharostht, which runs 
from the right to the left, and the third and the last 
important was Tsam-ki, the script invented by whom 
runs from the top to the down. The encyclopedia 
further informs that the first two divine powers were 
born in India and the third in China.” That India and 
China were in mutual contact is evident from this 
evidence; we have already noted mention of 
Chinese script in the Jain lists. 


But the most important issue is the 
identification of the Brahmi script of these lists; no 
doubt it was the most respected name among writing 
systems of Asia. Undoubtedly it was used in writing 
sacred scriptures of the Hindus, that may be the 
Veda itself, and/ or, alternately related literature. It is 
tempting to relate this name with the writing system 
discovered from Harappan civilization because there 
are definite proof that it was the Vedic civilization. 
But, however, there is one difficulty in this 
assumption. The Harappan script is found written on 
seals that were used for trade and commercial 
purposes. This deters us from giving the sacred 
name Brahmi to it. As this is evident from a large 
number of scripts prevalent in ancient India it is no 
wonder if the Harappan writing was another variety 
of the script of Vedic specie. 


B 
The Harappan Script 


Great Controversy: 

The Harappan script remains undeciphered even 
after ninety years of its discovery. After several 
years of efforts some Western scholars have 
accepted failure. In their desperate article "The 
Collapse of the Indus Script Thesis: The Myth of a 
Literate Harappan Civilization” (in Electronic 
Journal of Vedic Studies, 11:) three frustrated 
scholars, Steve Farmer, Richard Sproat and Michael 
Witzel declared in 2004 that the Indus symbols 
might not have been intended to encode speech at 
all, but might instead be a system of religious, 
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political and social symbols not tied to any 
particular language. And that the Indus Civilization 
was not in fact literate and never used a linguistic 
system of writing. However, no one can object to 
having such opinion in academic world, but the 
problem arises when they try to imposes their 
researches and compel others to follow it. There are 
at least two such instances which we wish to put 
before the readers. 


1. Instance of Dr. Bryan K. Wells: I 
received an email on March 9, 2012 from Dr. S. 
Kalyanaraman of Chennai which reveals the 
incident that happened with Dr Bryan K. Wells of 
Harvard University. Dr. Kalyanaraman writes: 


As I read through Bryan K. Wells, 2011, 
Epigraphic approaches to Indus writing, Oxford and 
Oakville, Oxbow Books, some disturbing points emerge, 
related to academic prejudices in adjudicating a student's 
contributions. 


In the Foreword to the book, C.C. Lamberg- 
Karlovsky, makes some incisive observations and 
comments on how Bryan's doctoral dissertation was 
dealt with in the academic setting of Harvard 
University: “Bryan Wells...came to Harvard as a 
graduate student intent on continuing his study of the 
Indus Civilization and its script...He was, and remains, 
committed to the idea that the Indus script represents 
writing and its decipherment will lead to an 
understanding of its texts and language. He did not think 
that at Harvard his dedication to this goal would meet 
with resistance. It did. This volume is a substantially 
revised edition of his doctoral dissertation. Bryan's 
dissertation committee consisted of myself as Chair and 
Dr. Richard Meadow and Prof. Michael Witzel. A near 
final draft of his dissertation was rejected by Meadow 
and Witzel. Bryan was required to return from Germany 
to confront and ostensibly to correct and address its 
shortcomings. The basic problem was the Prof. Witzel, 
influenced by Steve Farmer, had concluded that the 
Indus script was neither writing nor representative of 
language. 


Steve Farmer believes the Indus signs to be 
magical symbols. In light of Prof. Witzel's strong 
commitment to the non-writing nature of the Indus 
script Bryan's effort was deemed spurious and 
unacceptable. Richard Meadow, less strident in his view 
as to the nature of the Indus script, nevertheless advised 
Bryan to 'tone down' his view that the Indus represented 
‘writing’. Approximately six weeks were spent a Prof. 
Witzel balked at any mention of the Indus being a script 
and having a logo-syllabic nature. He insisted that Bryan 
sub statute the word 'marks' or 'symbols' for script. He 
was initially in opposition to the entire thesis. A 
Professor's opinion, which, in this case is a minority 
view within the profession, should never be used to 
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impose or prevent an alternative hypothesis from being 
addressed by a Ph.D. candidate. It was not as if Bryan 
was addressing an untenable, absurd hypothesis. He was 
to spend weeks of uncertainty, anxiety, and, in a state of 
near depression he puzzled over what to do. The 
consternation endured and expenses incurred effects his 
entire family. ” (pp.xiii-xv) 


2. Instance of Lucy Zuberbiihler: The 
other instance occurred in November 2011 when the 
news on internet spread about a graduate 
dissertation on Indus manuscript by one Lucy 
Zuberbihler of University of Bern. It is entitled “A 
Comparison of a Manuscript with the Indus Script” 
(2009). This generated stir among academic circles. 


This manuscript in seven lines on a rugged 
piece of birch bark belongs to the Sultani Museum 
in Kabul, established by a gold trader by the name 
of Ahmad Shah Sulatni 'only five years ago’. Its 
photograph is exhibited in the 'Western Himalaya 
Archive Vienna 2009' from which Lucy produced 
her thesis. The MSS. was found contained in a 
wooden box on the lid of which there is a sixteenth 
century painting of three horsemen playing polo. 
(Figs. 1-2) The writer of the thesis holds “This could 
possibly indicate that the inscribed object dates from 
the same time period, which would not necessarily 
imply, that the text itself was not an Indus script 
composition. It would merely mean that the text was 
perhaps repeatedly copied over time from an Indus 
original.” The other important feature, as anyone 
can note from the attached figure, is that there 
appear several layers of the birch bark, as seen from 
the bottom left corner photograph which, on 
scientific treatment of material may reveal some 
more pages of writing. (Fig. 3) 


The publication of this dissertation on 
internet was while welcomed in some academic 
circles, the trio of these Western scholars was not 
happy. There can be no objection to the conclusion 
they reached; but problem arises when someone 
expects that his disposition should be followed by 
all other scholars in the world. Steve Farmer 
declared on the internet that “The girl who wrote the 
thesis (Lucy Zuberbithler) herself has posted on the 
List, sending a note to me and Richard Sproat 
saying that she knows it is forgery and apologizing 
for all the trouble this has stirred up.” 

Obviously, it is not difficult to imagine what 


might have happened behind the curtain because in 
her very balanced 55 page dissertation there is not a 
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single line that slightly indicates this supposed 
knowledge of 'forgery'. On the contrary she writes 
(p. 13) “A radiocarbon dating test would be able to 
ascertain the age of the artifact, but none could be 
performed in conjunction with this bachelor thesis. 
Therefore, it is also impossible to establish whether 
or not the object is in fact a forgery. For this reason 
the artifact will simply be assessed as if it were 
authentic and all scenarios remain open.” 


But, however, such assertions could not stop 
the zeal of research on the Kabul manuscript (and 
Indus script) because one Mr. Daniel F. Salas 
published a note with figures in October 2012 on 
internet which runs as follows: 


I have been asked is the Kabul manuscript a 
forgery. The Kabul manuscript's first line shows a direct 
influence of the Indus Valley seals, there are five exact 
matches much show a relationship to the humped bull 
seals. For the manuscript to be a forgery the forger 
would have to dig up Indus seals and to string them 
together, here the question is when was the manuscript 
written, was it written before there was a knowledge of 
Indus Valley or before excavating in 1920s. My 
thoughts are the manuscript was older than 1920 and 
ties to the humped bull validate the author as having 
prior knowledge that is impossible to make up or create 
a forgery. 


He then gives a comparison of written text 
on a humped bull seal and signs from the first line of 
the manuscript. (Fig. 4) Obviously the claim of the 
manuscript being a recent forgery, say of 2005 is 
ludicrous. 


We the Direct Inheritors: 

In this context we must point out that the people of 
India are the direct inheritors of legacy of Indus 
writing. For example, I myself have used a wooden 
plank called takhiz during my childhood for learning 
alphabet at primary stage. Similar takhtis (writing 
tablets) in terracotta have been discovered from 
Mohenjodaro (fig. 5).” That this type of writing 
tablet continued through the ages is attested i) by a 
third century BCE terracotta plaque from Yamuna 
Nagar, which depicts a child pointing out one of the 
Brahmi alphabets written on a takhti, (fig. 6); and 11) 
a copperplate with inscription of Gupta age found 
from Chainpur village near famous Mundesvart 
hillock, (Fig. 7) published by the present author,” 
also is of similar shape, and 111) a copperplate of the 
Maukhari king Isanavarma in sixth century writing 
(Fig. 8). 
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This continuity of writing material leaves no 
doubt that Harappan practice of writing continues 
till date and that those who declared in 2004 that 'the 
Indus symbols might not have been intended to 
encode speech at all, but might instead be a system 
of religious, political and social symbols not tied to 
any particular language' are frustrated scholars. 
Their assertion that 'the Indus Civilization was not 
in fact literate and never used a linguistic system of 
writing’ is ridiculous. 


We conclude our discussion on Indus 
writing with the remark that we would have to wait 
till its decipherment. There is no doubt that the 
Indus civilization continues till date with many of its 
features. 


C 
The Asokan Brahmi 


From the above discussion it is evident that during 
the Rgvedic age there might have prevalent more 
than one script as we know for certain that several 
writing systems were in use in the 300 BCE, and 
also that names Brahmi and Srotriya for scripts 
point out towards this fact. This assertion gains 
ground that the vedinga called Siksa and the 
Pratisakyas of the different Vedas have scientifically 
analysed the phonemes of the Vedic language that 
resulted in recognition of aksaras. With the 
existence of a well developed and scientific alphabet 
there can be no difficulty in creation of a writing 
system by devising signs for them. The other writing 
systems of ancient world have given preference to 
the signs only and neglected the sound analysis of 
their languages resulting in poor phonetic 
representation in script. We have also seen that the 
Harappan tradition of writing on wooden plank 
continued through the ages till present period 
showing the continuity of art of writing from that 
period. The lists of a number of writing systems in 
the Jain and the Buddhist literary sources go to 
prove that Bharattya society was literate since the 
Rgvedic times. It is irony of history that the only 
writing system that has survived to us was devised 
quite late in the reign of King Asoka of the Mauryan 
dynasty. George Biihler, the first scholar who 
produced a first systematic treatise on the subject, 
selected the name Brahmi for this script from the 
lists mentioned above. The reason for the survival of 
the Asokan script was its simplicity which was 
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created to record the verbal edicts of the Emperor in 
local dialect spoken in the Pataliputra region of 
Magadha. The reason for extinction of other scripts 
can be discerned in their complicated nature 
emphasising on correct pronunciation of the 
Sanskrit words. This resulted in their falling into 
disuse gradually. 


Creation of a new script by Asoka: 

In the following pages we are propounding entirely 
a new thesis for the origin of the ASokan Brahmi 
script. Here we will discuss the circumstances that 
instigated Asoka to devise a new script for recording 
his speech delivered in Varanasi at Sarnath on the 
occasion of placing the relics of the Buddha on a 
platform for worship at the culmination of his 265 
night-halt pilgrimage with the relics collected from 
eight original stiipas. 


The history of Asoka's visit to Varanasi in 
the eleventh year of his reign is not found written in 
the history books but it is a truth that has been 
deduced by the present author from his Minor Rock 
Edicts. It is the Ahraura edict which reveals that on 
this occasion he placed the relics of Buddha on a 
platform for worship and delivered a sermon that 
'dhamma will increase at least by one and a half 
times' and that 'every one, big or small, can attain 
svarga by following dhamma'. This was the most 
glorious moment in the history of our country 
because this inspired Asoka to decide for the 
creation of a new writing system which we know 
today as Asokan Brahmi. He was so enthusiastic 
with this event at Sarnath, Varanasi that he decided 
to record the account of this 256 night-halt 
pilgrimage as well as his speech on hard material 
like rocks and pillars throughout his empire. But 
obstacle in the endeavour was that he insisted on 
writing in the local language in which he had 
delivered his famous speech; not in Sanskrit, the 
language of administration. For this he had to create 
a new writing system, nay, at least two systems that 
we know today as Brahmi and Kharostht. Among 
these the former was adopted to writing in roughly 
the present territories of independent India, i.e. 
Bharata while other, Kharosthi, carved its way in 
present Pakistan and Afghanistan up to Central 
Asian countries. 


ASoka's Ahraura Edict: 
However, Asoka's visit to Varanasi (Sarnath), as 
stated above, is inferred from his Minor Rock Edict 
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(MRE) at Ahraura near Varanasi. Here Asoka 
records in the last sentence “This sermon (savana) 
was delivered (by me) (while) on tour of 256 night- 
halts (when) Buddha's relics were placed on this 
platform (and worshipped)” (esa sdvane vivuthen 
due sapamna-lati-sati aa mam|{che] Budhasa salile 
alodhe{ti]. This eleven line epigraph is one of the 
most damaged MREs of Asoka but fortunately the 
last five lines are preserved which are of utmost 
historical importance. Here the mention of 'this 
platform! (am mamche) is very important because it 
points out that the event took place somewhere in 
the vicinity. Ahraura is the nearest natural rocks in 
the neighborhood of Varanasi (about 35 kms.). It 
needs no imagination to note that the king is 
referring to Sarnath where he is known to have 
established the Dharmarajika-stiipa with the relics of 
the Buddha. Near the site of the engraved 
inscription in Ahraura is a modern temple of 
Bhandaridevi. This deity might have been in 
worship at the time of ASoka and name 
Bhandaridevi is befitting this fertile piece of land 
which is surrounded by hills. ASoka perhaps 
selected this spot for his inscription for it was 
frequented by pilgrims. For his other edicts also 
only such places were selected. 


In this paper we have liberally based on the 
available data in ASokan inscriptions to reach 
conclusions but these are not against the norms of 
historical thinking for deriving inferences, therefore 
these are now the part of the history that could not 
be recorded so far. For example no scholar has 
speculated about the date (¢ithi) of the beginning and 
end of the pilgrimage of Asoka but we have pointed 
out a plausible tithi. Similar is the case with the 
circumstances that lead to the decision of creating a 
new script to record this event. Prevalence of good 
number of scripts in about 300 BCE was also known 
from the Jain and Buddhist sources since Bihler 
published his work on palaeography of India in the 
last decade of nineteenth century but no one has 
ever utilised this information to pointed out that this 
was the period when Asoka was ruling and that his 
script was not created out of nothing. We are also 
first to point out that there are two elements in any 
writing system, i.e. sound and sign, and it is the 
phonetic analysis that is vital for any writing 
system, and that with a scientific varnamala, it is not 
difficult to create a new form of writing; that is 
exactly what Indians have been doing since the time 
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of Rgveda. But, however, they were too insistent on 
maintaining phonetic elements in writing for which 
they devised difficult combination of signs. On the 
other hand the script created at the instance of 
Asoka was initially quite simple without much 
emphasis on depiction of low and high pitch of 
pronunciation and complicated conjuncts of Sanskrit 
language. 


A word about the chronology of the 
promulgation of Asokan edicts will be pertinent 
here. It is admitted by many that the Minor Rock 
Edicts were the earliest to be engraved.” The set of 
fourteen Rock Edicts, being recollections of the king 
about his efforts towards dhamma during his reign, 
were drafted and engraved next and the Pillar Edicts 
were the last in the series. The language of edicts 
shows that these were dictates by the emperor. It 
was the Magadhi of Pataliputra region. But it would 
be wrong to assume that this was the official 
language of the Maurya administration during 
Asoka's time, and that Sanskrit was not used as 
advocated by H.C. Raychaudhuri while dealing with 
the date of Arthasastra.”' The official language of the 
administration during Maurya period was Sanskrit 
as evinced by Arthasastra of Kautilya. 


Archaeology of Sarnath: 

The two stiipas at Sarnath are remains of Asoka's 
pilgrimage to Varanasi which was administered 
directly from Magadha since the time of Bimbisara 
and Ajatagatru.” This was the reason Agoka 
addresses to the MahamAatras of Pataliputra in his 
Sarnath pillar edict, not to the local authorities. This 
pilgrimage of 256 night-halts at various places in his 
empire culminated at Sarnath where he placed the 
relics of the Buddha on a platform (maricha) at the 
spot which is now known as Dharmarajika-stitipa on 
a stiipa was raised to mark the spot. Now the stiipa 
has extinct, only the foundation remains. This is 
situated to the south of the Milagandha-kutt from 
where the Lord Buddha is said to have turned the 
Wheel of Law into motion (Dharma-chakra 
pravartana) a few centuries earlier. Another 
platform was built about a hundred metre to the east 
of this place for the Emperor to address the people 
on the occasion. From here Asoka delivered the 
famous Sermon (sa@vana), recorded in all his MREs, 
and wished that the Dharma will increase at least 
one and a half times. This desire-making platform 
was perpetuated by building a stipa called the 
Dhamekha (=Dharmeksa or desire for Dharma) 
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which is at present the most dominating structure at 
Sarnath. Cunningham had excavated Sarnath from 
December 1834 to January 1836. It is said that he 
bored a hole into this stipa and found no relics 
deposited inside. Only, at the depth of three feet 
from the top he discovered an inscribed stone 
containing the famous Buddhist formula 'ye 
dhamm hetu pabhava' etc. in 6th century script.” 
Thus the Dhamekha is only a commemorative sttipa. 
The desire of Dharma (dharmeksa) by ASoka 
preserved in the name Dhamekha lingered in the 
memory of the people though the event attached 
with this is forgotten. Perhaps the yearly me/a on 
Buddha Pirnima day is a continuum of the event. 
(Fig. 9) 


As per our estimation the Ahraura was the 
first ever edict of ASoka engraved on a rock. Though 
copies of this edict were sent throughout the empire 
but Ahraura is the only edict to mention the original 
intent. Professor K.K. Thaplyal has noted that 
seventeen copies of this record were known to have 
come to light from different parts of the country till 
2009. The eighteenth one was discovered by a team 
of scholars of Jnana Pravaha, Varanasi, on 15th of 
January 2009 from Ratanpurwa, Bhabua district of 
Bihar, on the UP-Bihar border in Kaimur ranges. 
This is the 18th MRE of Asoka.” The Sahasram in 
Rohtas district (Bihar) and the Ratanpurwa in 
Bhabua district (Bihar) are recovered with more or 
less complete text but the Ahraura MRE in Mirzapur 
district of UP is much damaged, perhaps because it 
is so close to the habitation. Only 5 last lines of this 
eleven line epigraph are preserved and most of the 
lines from | to 6 are damaged. 


The Discovery of Ahraura MRE: 

The discovery of Ahraura edict was announced by 
Prof. G.R. Sharma of Allahabad University in news 
papers on 11th November 1961. However, Prof. 
A.K. Narain of Banaras Hindu University claimed 
that it was discovered and reported by R.G. Pandey 
of ASI much earlier. Prof. Narain published an 
article in the Bharati, (Research Bulletin of College 
of Indology, Banaras Hindu University) No. 5 Part I 
(1961-62) pp. 97-105. Prof. V.V. Mirashi also 
contributed an article in the same issue on pp. 135- 
40. Later Prof. D.C. Sircar treated the subject in his 
detailed article in Epigraphia Indica volume 
XXXVI (1965-66), pp. 239-48. 


According to Professor Sircar “The great 
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importance of the Ahraura version of Minor Rock 
Edict I is that it begins and ends differently from 
any of the other known versions. Unfortunately, as 
indicated above, the earlier part of the record is 
damaged, so that it is not possible to determine the 
correct reading of this section; but it is a matter of 
great satisfaction that the reading of the concluding 
part, which is of exceptional interest, is beyond 
doubt.” 


Thus undoubtedly this is the earliest edict of 
Asoka but before we proceed on the subject it is 
necessary to talk about the 256 night-halts 
pilgrimage of Asoka that inspired him to take steps 
that greatly influenced the course of history of India. 


Background of Asoka's Pilgrimage: 

In his 13th RE Asoka recalls that 'in the 8th year of 
his reign he conquered Kalinga, and in this war one 
hundred thousand people were killed and one and a 
half times of these one hundred thousand people 
were displaced." His heart-felt grief over this misery 
of the people and the futility of conquest by war is 
recorded in this RE.” This, again, is reflected in the 
administrative instructions given to the Mahamatras 
of Tosali in his separate Rock Edict. And in Samapa, 
modern Jaugada, there is another separate RE.” 
These two separate edicts give a glimpse of Asoka's 
mind on this tragedy. That Tosali was the capital of 
Kalinga, and that was visited by Asoka, is confirmed 
by the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela. Here 
it is claimed that three hundred years ago 
"Nandaraja' excavated a canal and brought it to 
Tanasuliya (Agoka's Tosali) the capital.” I have 
identified this Nandaraja with Asoka because his 
grandfather Chandragupta is repeatedly called 
Nandanvaya (a scion of Nanda family) in the 
Mudraraksasa Nataka of Visakhadatta. In later 
Indian literature also the Mauryas are known as 
belonging to the family of the Nandas.” 


Asoka contemplated on the issue for almost 
two years. This inclination towards spirituality 
attracted him to the teachings of the Buddha. But, as 
a king, he preferred his duties towards his people 
than his personal spiritual gains (moksa) by 
becoming a monk. He made several changes in his 
personal life style and eating habits. 


But however there seems some confusion 
about the dates of his pilgrimage of 256 night-halts, 
the subject of all his MREs. We have mentioned that 
he conquered Kalinga in his eight year. In the eighth 
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Rock Edict he states that in the tenth year of his 
reign he visited Bodh-Gaya and from where he 
begins the dharma-yatra or pilgrimage” (of 256 
night-halts). This is confirmed by his confession 
(recorded after the end of the pilgrimage) that 'I 
have been updasaka since more than two and half a 
year (adhikani adatiyani vasani ya hakm updasake) 
but could not do much effort towards Dharma for 
one year (no ti kho vadam prakante husam ekam 
samvacharam) but since more than a year I have 
done much after coming to the Satngha (sdatireke tu 
kho smvachare yam maya samghe upavite badam 
ca me palakmte) (Brahmgiri version). This gives a 
fair account of the period of 'more than two and half 
a year’. Out of this period he was not so active for a 
year, then he came to Samngha (i.e. Sarhbodhi) and 
from there he started for the pilgrimage (dharma- 
yatra) of 256 night-halts with the relics of the 
Buddha that culminated at Sarnath on the Buddha- 
Ptrnima night, the birthday of the Lord. This is the 
subject matter of all his MREs with minor 
variations. Thus the pilgrimage of Asoka took place 
in his eleventh regnal year. There seems some error 
of calculation when Dr. Sircar asserts that it took 
place in the thirteenth regnal year. 


Dr. D.C. Sircar restores the fragmentary 
Ahraura MRE with the help of Sahasram and 
Ripanath versions as follows “sdadhika [ni 
adhatiyani am updsake sumi na] cha badham 
palakamite [,] [|samvachhale sadhike aa sumi hakam 
samgha upeta badham| cha palakamte [,].” He 
elaborates it as follows: 


“These two sentences show that, when the 
edict was promulgated, Asoka had been an updasaka 
(lay follower of the Buddha) for a little over two and 
a half years, that he was not zealous [in the matter of 
Dharma at first] and that he became zealous [in the 
matter of Dharma] for a little over one year [about 
the end of the said period of a little over two and a 
half years]. Thus there is mention here of three 
periods of time, (1) first giving the whole period 
from his initiation into Buddhism down to the date 
of the edict as more than two and a half years, (2) 
the second referring to the initial period of his 
inaction without specifying its length, and (3) the 
third mentioning the period characterized by his 
zealous activity in relation to Dharma, the length of 
which is given as more than a year.” Thus it is 
clear that 256 days of pilgrimage are included in this 
‘two and a half years' period; perhaps, it can be 
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allotted to the period 'more than a year' 
(samvachhale sadhike). 


Real Purport of Number 256: 

The number 256 days is indicative of a well 
chalked-out programme for the royal pilgrimage. On 
calculation these 256 night-halts come to 8 months 
and 16 days, 1.e. 17 fortnights or 18 wposatha days if 
we include the starting day. We may also assume 
that he perhaps planned it to begin from Bodh-Gaya 
on the first wposatha day, and, to conclude on the 
eighteenth uposatha, i.e. on 256th night, at Sarnath. 
Certainly it was planned to fall on the uposatha day 
of Buddha Pirnimé, i.e. the birth day of the Buddha. 
If so, the pilgrimage must have started on the 
uposatha day of the month of Asvina so that the 
eighteenth uposatha should fall on the full moon 
day in the month of Vaisakha, the birthday of the 
Buddha. 


D.C. Sircar clearly missed the real purport 
of the number 256 days because he calculated under 
the influence of the Christian calendar. However, his 
calculation is like this: “... that Asoka began to 
promulgate his edicts relating to Dharma twelve 
years after his coronation, i.e. in the thirteenth year 
of his reign, and that Minor Rock Edict I was one of 
the earliest edicts, if not the earliest one, issued by 
the Maurya emperor. Thus the present edict was 
issued in Asoka's thirteenth regnal year when he was 
away on a pilgrimage which had already lasted 256 
days, i.e. a little over eight and a half months, or 
nearly three fourths of a lunar year of three hundred 
and fifty four days.” Obviously Sircar, calculating 
on the basis of the Christian calendar, failed to 
realize the religious importance of 256 night-halts. 
He further notes that “Minor Rock Edict I is the 
only inscription of Asoka which states that he set 
out on a long tour of pilgrimage, in the course of 
which the edict was promulgated, and the Ahraura 
version of the edict is the only ASokan record 
which states that the pilgrimage was undertaken 
immediately after the installation of the relics of 
the Buddha on a platform no doubt for 
worship.” (Emphasis is in the original) 


He clarifies this statement by asserting that 
the venue of the worship of relic was in the capital 
and holds that “According to Buddhist tradition, 
Asoka built the ASokarama at Pataliputra and no less 
than 84,000 Buddhist monasteries in various cities 
within his empire.” Under this impression he twists 
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the statement of the king that 'the pilgrimage was 
undertaken immediately after the installation of the 
relics of the Buddha’. 


Nonetheless the MREs of Asoka vary in 
minor details but never neglect to mention four 
things: 1. King's association with Buddhism since 
last two and a half years but he could not do much 
effort; 2. People of Jambudvipa were instructed in 
Dharma by the king himself and those who did not 
know about the gods were amalgamated with them 
(amisa deva misa kata). He was so ardent with this 
achievement that he mentioned in his speech 
(savana) that all, small or big, can make effort to 
dharma and attain svarga, and that dharma will 
increase by at least one and a half times; 3. That, 
this edict should be written on rocks (pavtesu), on 
stone pillars (silathabhe) as well as on pillars of 
buildings (salathabhe); 4. This sermon was 
delivered by him while he was on 256th night-halt 
tour at Sarnath. But however, it should be noted that 
the Ahraura version of MRE does not mention the 
third point. This is indicative of the fact that the idea 
of recording this incident throughout his empire 
occurred the emperor after the promulgation of the 
Ahraura edict. 


Therefore, Sircar is not right when he says 
that the pilgrimage was undertaken immediately 
after the installation of the relics of the Buddha’ (at 
Pataliputra). It is not like that. The Ahraura edict 
does not slightly indicate that 'the pilgrimage was 
undertaken immediately after the installation of the 
relics of the Buddha’. Rather it specifically 
announces that 'this sermon (savane) (was delivered 
by me while I am) on 256 night (days) tour when 
the relics of the Buddha are placed on this platform 
(am mance). This pilgrimage was undertaken by 
Asoka during his thirteenth regnal year, as accepted 
by Sircar, and the Buddhist tradition of building 
'Asokarama at Pataliputra and 84,000 monasteries' 
must be taken as reminiscence or 'an event of the 
past'. We cannot escape the fact that the Ahraura 
edict mentions the happenings at Sarnath. There are 
two reasons to relate this incident with this place. 
Firstly, Ahraura is in the vicinity of Sarnath and not 
of Pataliputra, and therefore this was the venue of 
the placement of the Buddha's relics 'on this 
platform'. Secondly, we know for certain that the 
relics of the Buddha were recovered from the 
Dharmarajika-stipa at Sarnath. The existence of the 
Dhamekha-stiipa also is a evidence as we have 
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pointed out the origin of its name. These two facts 
go against the view of Prof. Sircar. It will be most 
natural to think for Asoka to have given preference 
to the place from where the Lord had 'turned the 
Wheel of Law' for concluding ceremony of his 
pilgrimage. It need not remind that only four places 
are considered holy that are connected with 
Buddha's life: 1) Lumbini (his birth place), 11) Bodh- 
Gaya (place of enlightenment), 111) Sarnath 
(declaration of his doctrine), and, iv) Kusinara, 
where he attained Nirvana. It will be in the fitness of 
things to think that this pilgrimage started from 
Bodh-Gaya and culminated at Sarnath; the 
remaining two places also might have included in 
the itinerary. 


Archaeologists are aware that the relics of 
the Buddha were deposited in the Dharmarajika- 
stiipa in a stone-box at Sarnath. V.S. Agrawala, in 
his booklet Sarnath for ASI, notes “As a matter of 
fact, a stone box was found inside this stupa 
containing a relic casket with some relics and ashes. 
The relics were thrown into the Ganga at the 
instance of Jagat Singh. The casket has since 
disappeared, but the stone box is preserved in the 
Indian Museum.” In its third revised edition 
(Hindi) Achyutananda Jha adds “At present only its 
(Dharmarajika-stiipa's) ruins are existing because in 
1794 men of Babu Jagat Singh destroyed it. At that 
time a round stone casket was found inside it at the 
depth of 8.25 meters.””” Thus the claim of Sarnath 
for the display of the relics on a platform has 
archaeological support. 


The concluding sentence of the Ahraura 
edict runs as “esa sdvane vivuthen duve sapamna 
lati sati ata mance budhasa salile Glodheti”’.* It 
simply means “This Sermon (was delivered by me) 
from the camp (vivuthena) on two hundred and fifty- 
sixth night (-halt) and the relics of the Buddha were 
placed on this platform (arn maiice).” Here 'am 
mance’ (this platform) denotes the Dharmarajika 
sttipa at Sarnath where the relics of the Buddha were 
placed for worship and Asoka delivered his famous 
'savana' (sermon) from another platform which is 
now called the Dhamekha stiipa. 


Prof. Sircar has twists his translation of the 
sentence by adding several connecting phrase that 
runs as “This declaration (has been made by me 
while I am) on a tour (of pilgrimage) for 256 nights 
(i.e. days) since the relics of the Buddha ascended 
(i.e. were caused to be installed by me on) the 
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platform (for worship). (Emphasis is in the 
original). Obviously this translation is done to suit 
his contention. Perhaps Dr. Sircar is conscious of 
this concoction because he tries to justify his 
interpretation by saying “The above sentence may 
be compared with the two concluding sentences of 
the Sahasram version which runs as follows: ivam 
cha savane vivuthena |,| duve sapamna-lati-sata 
vivutha ti 256 [,] (Sanskrit idam cha sravanam 
vyushitena [maya sravitam], dve shatpanchashad- 
ratri-sate vyushitah |aham] iti—256); and “And this 
declaration [has been made by me while I am] away 
on a tour [of pilgrimage]. [I am] away on a tour [of 
pilgrimage] for two hundred fifty-six nights--- 
256," 


We need not comment on this twist which is 
obvious; but it should be pointed out that there is 
one fundamental difference between the Aharura 
edict and the remaining ones: the former mentions 
the conclusion of the pilgrimage while the rest were 
prepared later as information copies of the same. 


It need not emphasise that the pilgrimage of 
Asoka, undertaken in his thirteenth regnal year, was 
a grand success that exited him to make it the 
subject matter of all his MREs. We agree with Prof. 
Sircar's chronological scheme of two and a half 
years except his contention that the journey of 256 
days started after placing and worshiping the relics 
of the Buddha on platform from the capital 
Pataliputra. We have no information about the 
starting point of this pilgrimage but can 
conclusively say that the whole trip was a calked 
out. The tradition knows that Asoka exposed the 
original sttipas of the Buddha, collected relics and 
made 84 thousand stiipas and monasteries over 
them. He could not have missed to build one at the 
place where the Lord had preached his First 
Sermon, i.e. Sarnath. Thus it is logical to think that 
his long pilgrimage of 256 days was planned in such 
a way as to culminate there. It does not require 
much imagination that it must have began from a 
place like Bodh-Gaya, nearer to the capital, where 
the Lord got enlightenment. He had a Dharma-yatra 
from this place in his tenth regnal year.” Certainly 
the Sarnath ceremony was designed to fall on 
Buddha's birthday i.e. Vaisakha Pirnima night, i.e. 
256th night was the Buddha Pirnima. We will 
elaborate this shortly. 


Hence, the importance of this pilgrimage is 
erdent. In his RE VIII Asoka records the aims and 
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objects of a pilgrimage and enumerates five 
purposes of dhamma-yatra; 1) to have darsana of 
the Brahmanas and sramanas and give dana to 
them; 11) have darsana of the elders, i.e. Theras and 
arrange funds for their livelihood; 111) to meet the 
people (janas) of the janapadas; iv) to instruct them 
in dhamma; and, v) to answer their queries (about 
dhamma).” This was the agenda that he followed in 
his religious tour of 256 days. 


Reflection of the above objectives can be 
seen in his Ripnath MRE which is better preserved. 
There he says: 


“Devanamptya said thus: Since last two and 
a half years I am updsaka. I could not do much 
effort. But now more than a year have lapsed I came 
in the fold of the Sarngha and am doing much effort. 
During this period in the Jambudvipa, i.e. in my 
empire, those deities who were not known were 
made known to the people (i.e. people were 
preached about dharma: (amisa deva misa kata). 
This is the result of effort (pakamasa). It is not that 
only big people can achieve this; even small people 
can get abundant svarga through effort (palakama). 
For this purpose savanas (sermons) are arranged so 
that the 'big' and the 'small' should do effort. The 
bordering people should also know that the results 
of this effort are ever lasting. Thus purpose (athe) 
(of dharma) will increase; it will increase one and a 
half times. [Then he desires that] it should be 
written on the hills, (or rocks, pavatesu) 
accordingly. Where there are building pillars (sala 
thabhe) and stone pillars (sila thabhe) [in stone 
buildings or in caves or in houses? or free standing 
pillars] it should be written. With this religious 
script (dhamma lipi) you should send an officer on 
tour (on encampment) all over the area of your 
operation. This sermon was delivered (by me) while 
on tour of 256 (night's encampment), or living out of 
home (vivasa).””” 


The Ahraura inscription is unique in the 
sense that 'this s@vana (sermon) (was delivered by 
me) from the camp (vivuthen) on (the conclusion of 
the Dharma- Yatra lasting for) two hundred and 
fifty-sixth night(-halts) when the relics of the 
Buddha were placed on this platform.' There is no 
instruction in this epigraph to write it on rocks or 
pillars etc. or there is no instruction for his officers 
to go on tour for its propagation, etc. Thus it would 
be in the fitness of situations to think that perhaps up 
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till the conclusion of this pilgrimage Asoka had no 
idea of propagating this sermon throughout his 
empire, or even of recording it on permanent 
objects. Obviously the idea occurred to him after he 
had ordered this edict to be written at Ahraura. Here 
we see the germs of creation of a new writing 
system to record his speech. 


Creation of a New Script for Edicts: 

The most important corollary of this pilgrimage was 
the creation of a script with entirely new signs. It 
was Biihler who suggested the name Brahm?t for the 
ASokan script because he found this name at the top 
of all lists of writing systems and, at that time this 
was the only known script in India from which 
majority of scripts have evolved. Now with the 
discovery of the Harappan writing system the 
situation has changed. Under new circumstances the 
latter seems stronger claimant for the name Brahmi. 


Returning to the ASokan Brahmi script we 
know that individual shapes of the letters of this 
script were derived from the simple geometrical 
signs like line, angle, triangle, square and circle etc. 
“Tracing back the development or evolution of the 
Brahmi script when we reach to the second century 
BC, we feel that we are not far from the original 
source from which the Asokan Brahmi was 
derived”.™ “The simple primitive angular form of 
ASokan script shows that it was not long before that 
this script was invented.” The appreciation of Isaac 
Taylor runs as follows: “Bold, simple, grand, 
complete the characters are easy to remember, facile 
to read and difficult to mistake, representing with 
absolute precision the gradual niceties of sound 
which the phonetic analysis of Sanskrit 
grammarians had discovered in that marvelous 
idiom. None of the artificial alphabets which have 
been proposed by modern phonologists excel it in 
delicacy, ingenuity, exactitude and 
comprehensiveness.””° 


The Sanskrit varnamala existed in the time 
of Panini, a few centuries before Asoka is 
undisputed. Although Biihler suggested the 
existence of script in the fifth century before the 
Common Era no one believes that ASokan Brahmt 
was used by Panini, the writer of Astadhyayi. Thus 
the present varnamala was there in common use 
before the time of Panini who reorganized it in a 
new phonetic order in the Mahesvra-siitras. With 
the existence of a scientifically arranged varnamala 
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the existence of a script cannot be denied. The 
mischievous argument advanced by European 
scholars that instruction in Vedic period was given 
orally and that they never felt the necessity of 
writing system because 'they had already brought to 
perfection another and very excellent method (i.e. 
learning by heart) of handing down literary 
productions’ was motivated by Euro-centric 
thinking and under-rating of Vedic civilization. It is 
still believed by many that no script was known to 
the Vedic people. 


They easily side tracked the information that 
Indians used a large number of writing systems in 
300 BCE 1.e. during the time of Asoka these scripts 
were prevalent; and who knows this was included in 
these lists of scripts in Buddhist and Jain literature. 


No doubt the Asokan script was created at 
the instance of the emperor as put forward above. As 
it is possible to trace forward the evolution in signs 
of Asoka's Brahmi, so also it is possible to trace 
back its history from almost any stage. In the 
process of tracing back when one reaches the edicts 
of Asoka one feels that he is not far from the 
original source, although Biihler and many others 
have traced several varieties of ASokan letters. But 
these variations can be attributed to individual 
mannerism of the scribes. The simple angular form 
of Asokan script shows that it was created during his 
reign. Actually the name Brahmi was high jacked by 
Biihler for the script of Asoka. It was simply 
because the Harappan writing was not before him. 
We have already discussed the issue earlier. 


The historical importance of this event has 
never been fully assessed. It proved to be the turning 
point in the history of India because Asoka resolved 
to put to writing his sermon in a script that was 
created at his instance. Thus he initiated the tradition 
of writing for the people in a script now called 
Brahmi (and Kharosthi also) that was evolved from 
the existing Sanskrit varnamald. Asoka started the 
tradition of writing the achievements of kings of 
stone, which, in due course of time was adopted by 
other kings who flourished after him. Not only this, 
the script was adopted by the people in general for 
its simplicity and also because they could write their 
own language with this. Its simplicity proved its 
strength and all other writing systems gone into 
oblivion because of, we can say now, their most 
complecated nature. 
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Fig. 1: Indus Manuscript and the container box. 
Photograph of the artefect with wooden box and lebel. 
Media identity number SN05 1000, 7805 in : Western 

Himalaya Archive, Vienna, 2009 


Fig. 2 Birch-bark manuscript in Harappan 
Script. Photograph of lower portion of 
mss. Media identity number SN05 1000, 
7086 in: Western Himalaya Archive, 
Vienna, 2009 
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Fig. 3 : Left bottom corner of the 
manuscript showing different layers 
with traces of writing. Partial 


of media identity number SN05 1000, 
7086 in : Western Himalaya, Vienna, 
2009 
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Fig. 4 : Indus seal and specimen from the 
manuscript showing similar sequence of 
letters 
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Fig. 5: Mohenjo-daro: Writing tablets Fig. 6: A third century BCE Terracotta 


(takhtis) represented in terracotta. Mature plaque. It shows a child pointing out one of 
Harappan the Brahmi alphabets written on takhit. 


Fig. 7 : Copperplate inscription (Gupta period) written on wooden shape writing plaque 
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Meaning and Nature of Sramanism 

ramanism was an integral part of ancient 
Indian religious life and Sramana sects and 
194 religions had become an important part of 
Indian religious tradition by the sixth-fifth 
century B.C.—almost as important as the 
Vedic or Brahmanical religion, if not more. But the 
origin and early growth of some features of 
Sramanism can be traced back more than two 
millennia before Christ, though it is rather difficult to 
be sure whether or not Sramanism had a pre-Vedic 
and non-Vedic origin. The difficulty in answering this 
question arises from the facts that many features of 
Sramanism are found in the earliest strata of the 
Vedic literature and the nature and components of 
Sramanism continued to change and transform in the 
course of its growth and development. 


The term sramana became popular with 
Buddhism and Jainism though the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka uses it to denote a particular class of 
sages.’ In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad it is used with 
the term Tapasa.° Gradually it became a general 
term for the monks of the various heterodox sects. 
The Digha Nikaya, the Indica of Megasthenes and 
the inscriptions of Asoka indicate that the heterodox 
sects claimed for the Sramanas equality of status with 
the Brahmanas. 


Let us start our enquiry of ancient Indian 
Sramanism with the characteristic of Sramana sects 
of the age of the Mahavira and Buddha and then try 
to find out, if we can, since when these characteristics 
are traceable in our sources—linguistic, literary and 
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archaeological. 


Of the Sramana sects of the sixth-fifth 
centuries BC, Buddhism and Jainism occupy the 
foremost rank. Along with them there were other 
sects which have left no independent literary 
documents. They are frequently criticized by the 
Buddha and Mahavira in their discourses. These 
discourses do not always represent their best side; 
probably they do not always represent even the 
correct picture of their doctrines. The common 
features of all these sects, which differentiate them 
from the orthodox Brahmanical tradition, seem to 
have been the following : 


1. The Sramanas generally believed in the nivrtti 

(other-worldly) ideal as opposed to the pravrtti 

(this-worldly) ideal of the Vedic Brahmanical 

society. Consequently they observed a set of 

different ethical norms. 

The Sramanas were traditionally wanderers. 

Indeed wandering constituted an important part 

of their discipline. 

Besides wandering, the Sramana sects believed in 

tapas or physical austerities and brahmacarya 

(celebacy). 

They observed the practice of begging of food 

(bhiksacaryé ). 

. The Sramanas organised themselves into 
monastic orders (samgha) which revolved round 
a preceptor usually called Arhat or Tirthankara. 
Usually a set of more liberal rules were 
prescribed for the laity. 

. As against the Brahmanical system, they could 

take to a life of renunciation any time after 

crossing the age of minority without fulfilling 

their social and domestic obligations. 

Sramana sects usually believed in the 

Samsaravada (theory of transmigration) and 
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Karmavada (theory of karma) and practiced a 
detached life with a view to liberating themselves 
from the bondage of the world. They did not 
regard ritual and sacrifices as essential for human 
well-being or for their final liberation. 

8. They did not believe in caste system, denied the 
superiority of the Brahmanas as a caste and 
admitted into their gana or sangha, at least 
theoretically, everybody irrespective of his caste, 
gender and asrama. 

9. They generally denied that there existed an all- 
powerful god or that the universe was created by 
him. And lastly; 

10. They challenged the authority of the Vedas as 
divinely revealed texts. All these characteristics 
of Sramanism are found in greater or lesser 
degree in almost all the Sramana sects of the age 
of Mahavira and the Buddha, though emphasis 
given on each of them differed from sect to sect. 
Their attitude to the concepts of transmigration 
and karmavada was also not always similar. They 
differed on these questions from the Brahmana 
thinkers and also with each other. 


Sramanism and Nivrtti Ideal 

An intertwining of Pravrtti and Nivrtti ideals seems 
to have been a feature of Indian religious tradition 
from the very beginning. Writing some time in the 
pre-Christian era the author of the Manu-smrti 
observed : 'pravrttam ca nivrttam ca dvividham 
karma Vaidikam'. (12.88). Later on in the 
Introduction to his commentary on the Gita, 
Sankaracarya also observed that the Vedic religion is 
two-fold—Pravrtti dharma and Nivrtti dharma 
(‘Dvividho hi Vedokto dharmah Pravrttilaksano 
Nivrttilaksanaca').’ Scholars like Jacobi and 
Oldenberg basically accept this thesis and attribute 
the rise of the Nivrtti dharma (gnostic and ascetic 
tradition) to a reformist school within the Vedic 
tradition and regard Buddhism and Jainism as 
continuations of this reformist tendency. Some others 
such as S.K. Chatterji and R.P. Chanda believe that 
the two tendencies may be attributed to different 
ethnic traditions— Aryan and non-Aryan, the ascetic 
tradition being the contribution of the latter. Some 
other historians feel that the ascetic movement arose 
as a result of the break up of tribal economy and 
other socio-economic changes which were 
concomitant with the Second Urban Revolution.’ 
According to G.C. Pandey, however, it would not be 
correct to think of Pravrtti and Nivrtti as belonging 
to two different ethnic and historic strata. Even in 
the Indus Civilization, he argues, one can discern 
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both these tendencies—Pravrtti dharma in the 
worship of Mother-Goddess and fertility cult and 
Nivrtti dharma in the worship of Pasupati and Yogic 
tradition. However, he also admits that the Vedic 
religion was ‘in the beginning essentially Pravrtti 
dharma but later on partly through its own inner 
evolution and more through the influence of the 
Muni Sramanas it developed Nivrtti dharma as a 
tendency within its fold." 


Sramanism as a Tradition of Wanderers 

According to V.S. Pathak, like the Greek telos and 
the Vedic carana, the Sramanas originally belonged 
to a tradition of wanderers.’ After a study of the 
cognate words in Indo-European languages, he has 
come to the conclusion that the primary meaning of 
Sramana, Samana, is a wanderer, a peripatetic, and 
that the wandering or peripatos was regarded as a 
religious practice and that Sramana practice was 
current in the proto-Vedic period. Like the Sramana 
the Vedic Carana, from the root cara, to move, was 
also originally an organization of the Vedic 
wanderers. But unlike the Sramana the Vedic 
Caranas were devoted to various gods, whom they 
invoked and to whom they offered oblations. Thus, 
the primary meaning of Carana was a group of 
wanderers from which the secondary connotation of 
persons moving and dwelling together i.e., 
establishing temporary colonies devoted to various 
gods, developed. Thus, in the Rgveda supplicant 
desires to have an accommodation in the divine 
Carana, in the heavenly enclosure where the king 
Vaivasvata rules. In the Satapatha Brahmana after 
the completion of the Samistha- Yajus sacrifice, the 
invited gods are dismissed to their respective 
Caranas— Vyavasrijatiyatra yatra yesam caranam.’ 
Again, in the same work it is stated that the Carana 
of Rudra is beyond the Mujavat mountain. Then, 
Carana also expresses the specific manner of 
performing rites of devotion and sacrifice to the 
deities. These religious practices were transmitted 
and remembered through generations. And lastly, 
the Caranas were transformed in the Vedic 
assemblies, where different recensions of the Vedas 
were studied and taught. Like Sanskrit cara the 
Greek word ¢elos also originally indicated the early 
Greek organization of wanderers. Initiation rite was 
performed for admission. And like Carana it 
eventually became a group of priests with their social 
and mystic rites.” 


Tapas (Austerities) as a Feature of Sramanism 
An essential feature of Sramanism was tapas, that is 
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austerities. It was unknown to Rgvedic religion 
though it was gradually imbibed from the non- Vedic 
sources by the later Brahmanism.’ Tapas was 
different from Yajna in that by the latter were 
attained worldly success, wealth, children and heaven 
while the former helped in obtaining mystic 
superhuman faculties. Later, the gods were also 
supposed to perform tapas as they were expected to 
offer sacrifices.'° At several places in the 
Atharvaveda srama occurs along with tapas. 
Moreover, in the various sects from the Ajivikas to 
Buddhists, austerities were accepted in varying 
measures as the core conduct of discipline, indicating 
thereby that they formed a part of the primitive 
Sramana tradition. The word tapas indicates self- 
discipline through bodily torture. Tapas in this sense 
may not be confused with tapas meaning heat. It has 
two different meanings derived from two different 
roots.” 


There is hardly any evidence of asceticism or 
physical mortification as a religious practice in the 
Regveda. However, in the Atharvaveda, it was 
recognized as a path of spiritual realization. In the 
primitive Sramana tradition asceticism or tapa was, 
of course, an important element. 


Brahmacarya and bhiksacarya as features of 
Sramana Discipline 

Positively speaking the primitive Sramana tradition 
was also characterized by brahmacarya 
(Brahmacariya). At least this may be asserted with 
some confidence that brahmacarya was the most 
essential and integral part of the Sramana discipline. 
In the Pali literature, Brahmacdariya is mentioned 
almost as a synonym of Samanya or the essence of 
Samana.” Expressing the attainment of the Sramana 
status, a verse frequently occurs in the Nikayas which 
means : "The birth is eliminated, the discipline of 
Brahmacariya is successfully completed. There is 
nothing beyond." 


Again, criticizing the false doctrines, it is 
argued that if they are accepted as true, we would be 
compelled to accept the absurd position that 
Sramanya can be obtained even without 
Brahmacariya. Rhys Davids, and following him B.M. 
Barua, even held the view that "the order of 
Sramanas or bhikksus originated from 
Brahmacarins." Though like the Brahmanas, the 
Sramanas observed the practice of begging the food 
(bhiksacarya ), yet in the Sramana tradition 
brahmacarya had a quite different connotation. In 
the beginning among the Brahmanas the term 
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‘brahmacarya' meant the observance of certain rules 
requisite for the study of the Vedas and the one who 
studied them near a teacher was called Brahmacarin. 
The first stage of human life thus attained the name 
of brahmacaryasrama. But in the Aupanisadic age, 
Brahmana came to mean the Ultimate Truth. 
Therefore, now brahmacarya came to signify living a 
particular system of life conducive to the attainment 
of the highest truth." In the Sramana tradition also 
the term Brahmacariya was identified with the way 
of life leading to the Ultimate Truth. Thus, while the 
original meaning of the term was expressive of an 
asrama, the new meaning denoted the spiritual 
exertion and training of anyone coming from any 
class or caste in the context of the ascetic code. It is 
generally in the latter sense that it is used in the 
Buddhist literature. The life that a Sramana, seeker 
of the truth, had to lead in this stage was naturally 
not an easy-going one. It involved difficulties 
regarding his food, clothing, shelter, etc. which led to 
the belief that self mortification and severe 
austerities were the only source of emancipation. 
Devadatta's demand to introduce more strict rules in 
the Buddhist sangha might have been motivated by a 
genuine feeling occasioned by the general 
atmosphere around him in the midst of which the 
Buddhist monastic rules appeared very worldly and 
relaxed." The Jainas, viewing from their own stand- 
point, accused the Buddhists of a luxurious living 
because the Buddhist doctrine of the 'Middle Way' 
tended to minimize the hardships involved in 
Brahmacariya. 


Here a reference may be made to the 
Brahmacari cult of the Rgveda. According to R.N. 
Dandekar,” it had close affinity with Rudra and 
phallus worship. They are mentioned in the 
Brahmacari Sukta of the Atharaveda (11.5). The 
views that the Sukta refers to the Vedic student or 
Brahmana or sun have been challenged by 
Dandekar. According to him, the object of the Sukta 
is the glorification of a cult which was known as the 
Brahmacari cult. Its members followed a life of 
rigorous discipline, clothed themselves with heat 
(garma), stood up with fevour (tapas)'° and acquired 
special virile powers. Many of their features remind 
one of the Rudra-Siva cult. For example, the 
Brahmacari is described as being followed by the 
Gandharvas (11.5.2) whose association with Rudra- 
Siva is well-known (cf. the Kesi-Sikta of the 
Regveda). The most striking evidence in this 
connection is the description of the Brahmacari as 
the possessor of great penis (brhacchepa) and the 
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sprinkler of the seed (retah sificati). It makes it quite 
clear that his cult was a part of the culture complex 
to which the Rudra and Linga worship belonged. 


From the above discussion it is quite obvious 
that in the Middle Vedic Age, that is in the age of the 
Later Samhitas and Brahmanas, Linga worship 
became comparatively more popular and despite its 
non-Vedic origin began to claim increasingly greater 
recognition among the Vedic Aryans themselves. 
The Revedic rshis prayed (Rgveda, 7.21.5), ‘let not 
the 'Sisnadevah' enter our sacrificial pandala'. This 
and other such derogatory references to Sisnadevah 
are most likely to the phallic worshippers of the 
Indus Civilization. But gradually along with the 
transformation of the personality of Rudra, ideas 
concerning phallic worship found entry in the Vedic 
religion. The Taittiriya Aranyaka (2.7) refers to 
Vatarasana sages who were Sramanas and 
Urdhvamanthis. According to Sayana, the term 
Urdhvamanthi means Urdhvaretas i.e. 'one whose 
semen goes up’. It obviously indicates their claim of 
control over sexual passions and reminds one of the 
description of the Vratyas in the Parichavimsa 
Brahmana as samanicamedhra (one whose penis 
hangs low through control of passion) and of the 
Brahmacharis as brhacchepa (possessors of great 
penis). 


The increasing popularity of the Limga 
worship in the Vedic age is indicated by some other 
passages of the Atharvaveda. At one place (10.8) it 
describes the Skambha as co-extensive with the 
universe and comprehends in him the various parts 
of the material universe and also the abstract 
qualities. In this connection it is said that he who 
knows 'the golden reed (vetas) is the mysterious 
Prajapati'. Significantly, the word veras used here in 
the sense of reed has been used in the sense of 
membrum virile in the Rgveda (10.95.4-5) and the 
S.B. According to Rao,” "It is the same Skambha 
that has given birth to the story of Siva's appearance 
as a blazing fire between Brahma and Visnu when 
they were quarreling about the superiority of one 
over the other." There are also many phallic ideas 
and rites depicted in the Vajasaneyi Samhita, 
Taittiriya Samhita, Maitrayani Samhita and the 
Satapatha Brahmanaa. In the Svetasvatara Upanisad 
(4.11.5.2) Rudra is described as the Lord of Yonis 
thus indicating his close association with the worship 
of Yoni, and indirectly with the worship of Linga. 


Concepts of Tirtha and Tirthankara 
In contrast to the theocentric telos and charana, the 
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Sramana organization revolved round the preceptor 
called Arhata and Tirthankara. In the Rgveda, arhan 
in general connotes the idea of worshipful, 
venerable, but in particular it denotes Agni as the 
proto-type of human priest, who officiates at the 
worship of the gods. In Pali and Ardhamagadhi, 
arhata is an enlightened being, a spiritual teacher 
analogous to a prophet. According to Buddhaghosa, 
“arhatahood consists in the destruction of the spokes 
of world wheel." Likewise, in the Dhavala-tika 
arhata is explained as ari-hananat. "On account of 
destroying the spiritual enemies in the form of 
blemishes", arihanta is so called. This in itself is 
historically significant. 


The concept of Tirthamkara is also of remote 
antiquity. Tirtha originally meant a ford or a bridge. 
According to V.S. Pathak, the concept of Tirthankara 
is anon-Rgvedic and pre-Rgvedic concept. Since it is 
found in the majority of the Sramana sects, it might 
have been a part of the primitive Sramana tradition. 
In the Sramana tradition arhata-Tirthankara singly 
enjoys the high status which is shared together by the 
priests and gods in the Vedic caranas. The Vedic 
priest leads the yajamana to the god. The arhata- 
Tirthankara leads the seeker to himself or to his own 
teachings. It is almost a blind alley which stops at the 
arhata- Tirthankara who through his teaching ensures 
the progress of his follower in his journey beyond the 
miserable world. In the Vedic fold, it is only in the 
Upanisads that the importance of guru is accepted, 
but there too he occupies the pedestal with God— 
yatha deve tatha gurau.'* 


Monasticism 

Sramanism is essentially asceticism which developed 
into monasticism. In the early period most of the 
renouncers '‘left' society as individuals. Many 
characters of the Mahabharata such a Vidura and 
Dhrtarastra, numerous thinkers of the Upanisads, 
some sensitive souls like Buddha and Mahavira 
(before they established their own orders) and the 
Sarmanes and Brachmanes described by the 
historians of Alexander (who did not belong to any 
particular sect) were all individual renouncers. Thus, 
the terms Sramana and the like denoted an 
individual who opted out of society, renounced social 
responsibilities and put himself in isolation. Such a 
person took upon himself the goal of discovering and 
becoming identified with the ultimate reality by 
resorting to austerity (tapas) and meditation 
(dhyana). An individual renouncer who thus isolates 
himself totally is lost to society and other ascetics. 
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But the parivrajakas and Sramanas of the 
Upanisads and later periods had, for various reasons, 
to identify themselves as groups rather than move 
about singly as individual wanderers. The social 
trends in the mid-first millennium BC were not 
always helpful to wanderers. They were often seen as 
people escaping social responsibilities. In such a 
situation individual renouncers could confront their 
critics as members of a sect and its leader could act as 
a powerful head of such a sect. The social 
ineffectiveness of the actions of individuals was made 
obvious by the effectiveness of the group. But in 
order to be effective as a group a physical habitation 
for it was necessary. This led to the evolution of the 
monasteries. The evolution of monasteries began 
with the need for a permanent residence during the 
rainy season when mendicancy was difficult. Such 
residences gradually acquired stability in the form of 
arama, a park endowed by an individual to the 
sangha, such as the Ambavana of Jivaka at Rajagrha. 
Ultimately the settlements of bhikshus expanded 
into viharas or regular monastic complexes. 


In the Buddhist sangha, the general assembly 
of monks was the supreme authority and even its 
head had to accept its decision. Every ordained 
monk was a member of the sangha and all monks 
living within the jurisdiction of a particular 
monastery had to be present at the uposatha 
assembly. Ownership of property vested with the 
sangha and never with the individual monk. The 
monastery was not the place for those seeking 
absolute freedom. For them asceticism in isolation 
was preferable.'” The monastery provided an 
alternative only to those who opted out of social 
obligations but were willing to abide by the discipline 
of the group life. 


In the Later Vedic literature terms such as 
tapasvi, Sramana, samnyasi, parivrajaka, yogi, etc. 
occur more commonly. They are suggestive of 
renunciation, or casting aside one's social 
obligations, of the taking on a life of austerity, and 
above all of wandering from place to place. The term 
parivrajaka is also often applied to young men who, 
having finished their education took to a life of 
wandering for a brief period before becoming 
householders. They were different from parivrajakas 
wandering in groups under the direction of a teacher 
or others loosely affiliated to some sect. Many 
wanderers lived on the outskirts of towns while those 
of a markedly ascetic disposition retired to places 
more isolated. Some Brahmana ascetics were 
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sedentary, often living in hermitages sometimes with 
their families, although claiming to conform to 
celibacy all the same. These came to be called 
Vaikhanasas.” Brahmana orthodoxy was not 
sympathetic to city-dwellers and restrictions were 
placed on snatakas visiting cities. The wanderers 
were often the dissidents. "The questioning of the 
orthodox tradition had started prior to this period, 
but what was new was the emergence of various sects 
such as the Nirgranthas, the Ajivakas and later the 
Buddhists, not to mention various Carvaka sects as 
well. The dissidence of these groups was, however, 
qualitatively different since they were not individual 
dissenters but had organized their dissent into 
sects."”' Whereas the individual ascetics were figures 
of loneliness working out their salvation each one for 
himself, the Sramana sects were concerned about 
other people and this concern was expressed in their 
desire to lead others along the path which they had 
found. Inherent in this social concern was the 
realization of the importance for the search for truth 
which required a guide, Arhata or Tirthankara. 


Protest against the authority of the Vedas and the 
Idea of God 

Indian philosophy is usually divided between the 
‘orthodox’ and 'unorthodox' schools. This distinction 
is drawn in terms of their acceptance or non- 
acceptance of the authority of the Vedas. In 
philosophy it means that "the Vedas contain the 
ultimate philosophical truth, and that the test of the 
truth of a philosophical position is whether or not it 
is in accordance with what is written in the Vedas."” 
But on the question of what constitutes the Vedas 
different religious and philosophical schools differ 
radically. The authoritative Vedas themselves were 
originally thought to be only three in number (Trayi). 
Later, the authority of the Atharvaveda, the fourth 
Veda, began to be accepted. In any case, the Vedas 
were always held to be plural in number.' 'Moreover, 
their authority was not equally or securely 
established even in the Vedic age. Further, on the 
most conservative estimate, it took them at least a 
thousand years to assume their present form. It is 
obvious that during this time their authority was 
never such as to preclude the possibility of making 
further additions to them. This proves that at that 
time their authority could not have been absolute. In 
later ages even among those who believed in their 
authority, there was always a difference of opinion 
regarding the portion of the Vedas which was to be 
regarded as authoritative, and regarding which 
subject matter, and for what purpose. The Mimamsa, 
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for example, does not only deny the Upanisads the 
privilege of being counted among the corpus of Vedic 
authority, but also contends that any utterance which 
is not a pure injunction, that is, either a command or 
a prohibition, is not to be considered as Veda."” The 
Vedantins, on the other hand, recognize the 
authority of the Upanisads, but not of the Upanisads 
alone. They also recognize the authority of the Gita 
and the Brahmasitra, which are definitely not 
regarded as a part of the Vedas by anybody. Equally, 
they give scant recognition to the authority of the 
non-Aupanisadic portion of the Vedas. Thus, for 
Vedanta as well as for Mimamsa, the term Veda is 
restricted not only to certain portions of the classical 
Vedic literature, but also to some of the their 
contents or subject-matter. The Vedas, in this way, 
enjoy only a very circumscribed authority, even for 
Mimarnsa and Vedanta.” No wonder if the Sramana 
sects did not subscribe to the apauruseyatva of the 
Vedas. 


The Buddhists as well as the Jainas have 
attacked the authoritativeness of the Vedas in many 
other ways. They argue that the Vedas refer to 
particular persons and places and hence could not be 
prior to these. They sometimes also preach obviously 
faulty doctrines and hence cannot be regarded as 
authoritative. The human authorship of the Vedas 
may be clearly deduced from the fact that they speak 
of passions, violence and falsehood. The argument 
that the Vedas have no author because none is 
remembered proves precisely nothing except the 
failure of the memory of the person giving this 
argument. If someone fails to remember something it 
does not follow that something did not exist. The 
Vedas themselves speak of their human authors. The 
various Vedic recensions are thus ascribed to 
different sages like Kanva etc. Obviously they are 
human compositions like other compositions. 


The doctrine of the apauruseyatva of the 
Vedas rests on the assumption that they are texts 
revealed by God. But the Jainas and the Buddhists 
oppose the doctrine of theism as much as the 
authenticity of the Vedas. They not only argue for a 
personal authorship of the Vedas but also deny their 
authority. They seem to hold that "Religious faith 
requires an authentic revelation but that does not 
need to be identified with the Vedas. Nor is it 
necessary that the revelation should proceed from 
the creator of the universe. To be authentic the 
revelation should come from a person who is fully 
knowledgeable about spiritual matters and is free 
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from all motivation except that of compassion and 
helpfulness towards suffering humanity." The 
Buddhists and the Jainas thus accept omniscient 
human teachers as the source of their religious 
scriptures and do not feel the need of accepting the 
existence of God for that purpose. It is thus clear that 
the atheism of the Sramana sects relates only to the 
idea of a personal creator of the world not to the 
idea of a religious saviour. The Buddha and the Jina 
are in one sense hardly to be distinguished from 
God. They are omniscient as also the saviours of 
mankind and are in this sense exactly like God in His 
aspect of grace. Therefore, it may be held that 
'Sramanic atheism is not a variety of irreligion but of 
religion. It faces the evil and suffering of life squarely 
attributes it to human failings rather than to the 
mysterious design of an unknown being. It stresses 
the inexorableness of the moral law. No prayers and 
worship are of any avail against the force of Karman. 
It emphasizes self-reliance in the quest for salvation. 
Man needs to improve himself by a patient training 
of the will and the purification of feelings. Such 
purification leads to an inward illumination of which 
the power is innate in the soul or the mind. This is 
quite different from the Vedic view where 
illumination comes from outside, either from an 
eternally revealed word or from the grace of god. 
Sramanism represents a sterner variety of religion 
where the consolation of a personal god is replaced 
by the guidance of a spiritual teacher which must be 
practiced by the individual himself on the basis of his 
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own resources. 
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Megalithic Culture: A prelude to the subsequent 
economic growth in peninsular India and the Deccan 


Dr. G.K. Lama * 


he period from c. 1000 BC to 300 BC in 
South India and the Deccan was marked 
by the presence of Megalithic cultures. 
The term 'megalithic' is derived from the 
Greek words pléyac (megas), 1.e., huge and /ithos, 
i.e., stone. The Megaliths are thus structures built of 
large, undressed or roughly dressed stones erected 
normally in the memory of the dead and occur 
generally above the ground. These monuments have 
been discovered from various regions of the Indian 
subcontinent and reveal a great variation in their 
forms and structures, yet they represent, in the 
Indian context, a homogeneous culture dominated 
by two key elements: 


(a) Use of iron tools and weapons and, 


(b) Familiarity with a polished and well-fired 
pottery called black-and-red ware. 


The food-grains and artifacts found at the 
Megalithic sites indicate that the people followed 
for their subsistence agro-pastoral and hunting 
activities. They also indulged in craft activities and 
were proficient in making objects of various metals 
which, besides iron, included gold, silver and 
copper/bronze. Though the origin, chronology and 
authorship of the Megalithic cultures are still being 
debated, their historical significance lies in the fact 
that they represent the earliest iron-using 
communities in south India. More significantly, they 
provide an important evidence of linkages between 
the southern Neolithic-Chalcolithic cultures on one 
hand and the early historical period, characterized 
by the Satavahana rule in the Deccan and the 
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Sangam literary traditions in Tamil Nadu, on the 
other. It may be noted that in south India there has 
been no Copper-Bronze Age but only the Iron Age 
that emerged straight from the Neolithic stage. One 
reason for it may be the paucity of copper as against 
the iron sources which occur in Hyderabad and 
Kurnool districts of Andhra Pradesha, Bellary and 
Dharwar districts of Karnataka, and Salem and 
Tiruchirappalli of Tamil Nadu. 


Distribution of the Megalithic monuments and 
their structural forms 

Since 1823 when Babington published for the first 
time an account of the Megalithic tombs in the 
Malabar region of Kerala, a number of new sites 
with a variety of Megalithic structures have been 
reported from all over India except the Indo- 
Gangetic plains, the Rajasthan desert and the parts 
of Gujarat. These are, however, largely concentrated 
in the region of peninsular India and the Deccan i.e. 
south of River Narmada. Murti (1994: 4-5) who has 
recorded about 2000 Megalithic sites from south 
India alone points out that maximum of these are 
located in Karnataka which has 665 sites, followed 
by Tamil Nadu with 607 sites, Andhra Pradesh with 
300 sites, Kerala with 270 sites and Maharashtra 
with 91 sites. Among the important Megalithic sites 
reference may be made to Adichanallur and 
Paiyampalli in Tamil Nadu; Porkalam in Kerala; 
Brahmagiri, Hallur, Maski, Samganakallu, 
Tekalakota and Banahalli, close to the Kolar mines, 
in Karnataka; Nagarjunakonda and Yelleshwaram in 
Andhra Pradesh; and Naikund, Mahurjhari, 
Junapani, Talakghat, Khapa, all around the town of 
Nagpur in Maharashtra. In northern India, these are 
found located in Allahabad-Mirzapur- Varanasi 
region of eastern Uttara Pradesh, Almora in 
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Uttaranchala, Gufkaral and Burzahom in Kashmir, 
and Leh in Ladakh. The Megalithic structures are 
also reported from the Baluchistan area in Pakistan. 
In north-east of India, i1.e., Assam and Meghalaya, 
the Megaliths constitute a part of a tradition still 
living among the natives. 


The Megalithic monuments distributed over 
a wide area reveal a great amount of regional 
variations in their structural forms and burial 
arrangements. Many burials contain only a few 
fragmentary bones whereas in some instances none 
is found. There is also evidence of multiple 
skeletons in one single burial. The structural forms 
of the Megalithic monuments have been classified 
by Krishnaswami, Allchin and others in different 
types. These include: 


(a) Cist-circles, 1.e., burial chamber excavated 
in a rock or a box-like coffin of stone 
formed of slabs on sides and covered on the 
top by one or more horizontal slabs, 
surrounded by stones in the form of a circle; 


(b) Cairn-circle, i.e., pile of stones heaped up in 
the form of circle to mark a memorial or a 
tomb; 


(c) Menhirs, i.e., an upright stone standing 
alone or in alignment with others; 


(d) Dolmen, i.e., a tomb made by laying a large 
flat stone across several upright stones; 


(e) Sarcophagi, 1.e., legged urns of pottery, 
decorated with animal heads, containing 
human bones. One such urn has been found 
at Paiyampalli in Tamil Nadu. 


In Kerala, there are some typical forms of 
Megalithic monuments called Topi-kal/kallu and 
Kudai-kal. In Topi-kal a conical stone with wide 
circular base rests on four upright stones or pillars 
making a square below the balanced stone. Kudai- 
kal (lit. umbrella stone) on the other hand refers to a 
hood-stone which without any support rests directly 
on the ground to conceal the burial below it. In the 
Deccan, the most dominant form of Megalithic 
burial is the Cairn-circle. In Kashmir, Menhirs form 
a single form of megalithic monuments, whereas 
pits carved in rocks are more common in Mirzapur 
in eastern Uttar Pradesh. 


The Megalithic monuments similar in forms 
and shapes to those found in India have also been 
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reported from other eastern and western parts of the 
world, but the inter-relationship between them, if 
any, is not clear. Some scholars such as Leshnik 
assign these similarities to the migration of people 
from foreign land to India (Leshnik.1974:84), but 
many scholars today favour the idea of an 
indigenous origin of the Megalithic structures of 
south India. K.A.R. Kennedy on the basis of skeletal 
studies rules out the possibility of any large scale 
migration of people into south India from outside 
during this period (Kennedy.1992:57). Parpola 
argues that the Indian Megaliths may have been 
Aryan in origin while Soundararajan attributes them 
to the local non-Aryan people 
(Soundararajan.1985:9-14). The debate on the origin 
of the Megaliths is still on. 


Chronology 

Chronologically, no definite time period can be 
assigned to this culture. A number of C14 dates 
available from Megalithic sites broadly fall between 
the range of late second millenntum BC and the 
early centuries of the Christian era. McIntosh (1985: 
469), on the basis of combined analysis of 
radiocarbon dates and the tool-types, dates this 
culture from 1100 BC to 100 BC. U.S. Murti 
(1994:5) assigns it to a period from c. 1200 BC to 
300 BC, and adds that the Megalithic traditions 
continued to linger on up to the early centuries of 
the Christian era. He prefers to divide the whole 
Megalithic period into two broad phases — early 
phase up to 500 BC, and later phase from 500 BC 
onwards, and argues that it was only after the sixth 
century BC that the use of iron became more 
prominent in the economic activities, leading to 
agricultural and artisanal progress in southern India. 


Material Culture 

The material culture of the Megalithic people is 
reflected in their pottery types, metallic objects and 
the food-grains obtained from various sites in 
peninsular India and the Deccan. One of the chief 
features of the Megalithic Cultures is the use of 
black-and-red ware. It is made of fine paste and is 
wheel-turned and well-polished. It reflects 
advancement in ceramic technology, and includes 
such types of wares as bowls, lids and dishes. A 
significant aspect of the Megalithic pottery is the 
occurrence of graffiti marks on some of the pots. 
B.B. Lal once pointed out that these marks are very 
similar to the characters found on the Harappan 
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seals and therefore, there could be a close 
relationship between the Megalithic and the 
Harappan cultures. However, the process and the 
factors of this relationship are not clear. It has been 
argued that these could be just potter's marks. 


Another distinctive element of the 
Megalithic culture of peninsular India is the 
plentiful use of tools and weapons made of iron. 
These include a wide range of artifacts for different 
purposes such as hoes, sickles and axes for 
agriculture; dishes and tripod-stands for domestic 
use; chisel and nails for artisanal activities; and, 
swords, daggers, spears and arrow-heads for war 
and hunting. The daggers had tangs (a long 
projecting point of a handle). Among other 
noteworthy finds reference may be made to head- 
ornaments of horses from Mahurjhari, near Nagpur 
in Deccan. These are made of copper sheets with 
iron-knobs. 


The evidence of a furnace built of curved 
bricks from Naikund, near Nagpur, and of a large 
quantity of iron slag 1.e., rough waste left after 
smelting iron, from Paiyampalli in Tamil Nadu 
suggests that iron smelting was a local activity in 
these areas. Murti (1994: 42) refers to no less than 
68 iron smelting sites in south India. The high 
percentage of pure iron found in the iron artifacts 
from Deccan indicates a great professional skill on 
the part of the local ironsmiths (Deo. 1985: 22]. 


The culture of south Indian Megalithic 
people is sometimes described as the “Jron Culture 
of South India”. The iron arrowheads and 
spearheads from Hallur (Distt. Dharwar, Karnataka) 
have been dated, on the basis of C14 dates, to 
around 1200 BC. The earlier assumption that the 
beginning of iron in India should be associated 
either with the coming of the Aryans from north- 
west or with the supposed dispersal of Hittite 
monopoly of iron technology from West Asia should 
now be discarded. Chakrabarti argues that, as iron 
artifacts found in southern and central India are of 
an earlier date than those recovered from north- 
western India; India may be accepted as a 'separate' 
and 'independent' center of iron technology during 
ancient times (Chakrabarti. 1991:22). 


Besides iron, the objects of gold, silver, 
copper/bronze, though found on a lesser scale, 
indicate that the Megalithic artisans were proficient 
in working out these metals as well. The items of 
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gold such as bangles, rings, earrings and beads have 
been recovered from various sites including 
Adichanallur (Tamilnadu), Maski (Karnataka), 
Nagarjunikonda (Andhra Pradesh), Mahurjhari and 
Junapani (Maharashtra). Studs and beads of silver 
have been reported from Junapani and 
Nagarjunikonda (Thapar. 1994:7). The copper 
objects such as bangles and dishes have also been 
found from many sites. Copper lids of dishes with 
finials (tops) in the form of perching birds have been 
recovered from Khapa, near Nagpur and 
Adichanallur. The Megalithic people also used 
beads of semi-precious stones such as carnelian and 
agate as ornaments. Beads of shell and horn have 
also been found at some sites. 


Settlement Pattern 

A close analysis of their settlement pattern would 
show that the Megalithic people preferred to choose 
areas which could offer them necessary resources 
required by them. Thus, their settlements are found 
located near either a hilly area which could provide 
them stone for their graves, or the mining area from 
where they could obtain iron, gold or other metals 
for their tools, weapons and ornaments, or a water- 
fed region which could offer them an opportunity 
for agricultural activities (Deo. 1985:94).The 
structural remains at Brahmagiri, Paiyampalli, 
Hallur, etc., indicate small patches of floor with 
post-holes. It suggests that the Megalithic people 
lived in modest forms of houses made of timber. 
The size of the settlements varied from one hectare 
to eight hectares. It may indicate some sort of 
hierarchy of settlements. Murti has identified 26 
large settlements which, as he believes, could have 
served as regional centers of political or economic 
power (Murtri.1994:47). The habitational sites of 
the Megalithic people discovered so far are, 
however, much less in number than their burial sites. 
The reason for it is not clear. Leshnik (1974) takes it 
to indicate pastoral or semi- settled agriculturist way 
of life of the Megalithic people but others believe 
that it could be because of lack of intensive regional 
survey. 


Socio-Economic Features 

The subsistence economy of Megalithic people was 
based on mixed agro-pastoral activities and their 
diet included agricultural products as well as hunted 
animals. The evidence, though limited, suggests that 
while people in central India produced items like 
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wheat, barley and lentil those in farther south 
cultivated rice, millet, green gram, etc. The 
frequency of rice in southern sites may suggest that 
the Megalithic people in south India took more to 
rice eating than those in central India. Smaller floor 
area of the houses, limited quantity of food-grains 
and comparatively much smaller number of 
agricultural tools such as sickle and hoes in 
comparison to spears and arrowheads found at the 
Megalithic sites indicate that the people were 
basically pastoral people with limited or marginal 
agricultural activity (Deo.1985:90). But the 
available evidence suggests that the Megalithic 
society was composed of various social groups 
which, besides hunters and agriculturists, included 
specialized groups of artisans and craftsmen such as 
potters, ironsmiths and goldsmiths who could not 
have survived without some surplus production. The 
evidence of storage jars from certain sites also 
supports it. It seems the Megalithic people in the 
beginning followed a pastoral way of life but later, 
particularly after 500 BC, when they started using 
iron on a larger scale, there was a gradual progress 
in the field of agricultural and artisanal activities, 
particularly in the riverine tracts. 


In archaeology, the visible material remains 
of the past are treated as an index to the invisible 
socio-economic life of the Pre-historic societies. 
Thus, the objects found at the Megalithic sites throw 
light not only on the technological skills and craft 
activities of the people, but also help us in gaining 
some insight into their social organization. For 
example, the presence of gold ornaments, distinctive 
iron daggers with copper hilt, embellished lids of 
copper dishes, arrowheads and horse ornaments in 
the graves clearly imply that the person buried was 
not only economically important but also enjoyed 
special political or social status, may be as a chief or 
a warrior, in comparison to the persons in other 
graves with minimal of funeral objects. While 
analysing of grave goods U.S. Murti argued that the 
Megalithic people of south India had probably a 
“ranked society” dominated by a “chief”. He is also 
of the view that the high percentage of adult males 
in the graves may in all probability indicate a 
patriarchal nature of the society in which males 
occupied a special social status. However, in view of 
the lack of complete data, it is not possible to draw a 
full and final picture of the Megalithic society. 


The question of economic or cultural 
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contacts among contemporary Megalithic societies 
or between Megalithic and non-Megalithic societies 
also remains unclear. But the presence of non-local 
goods in certain graves does suggest some economic 
alliance or gift-exchange between different local 
chiefs. It is possible that the Megalithic people with 
their mastery over metallurgy might have entered 
into some sort of exchange relationship with the 
non-Megalithic people to procure the semi-precious 
stones or other goods in return for iron tools and 
weapons. It is noteworthy that many of the 
Megalithic sites are situated on the ancient 
highways or trade routes, and it is likely that some 
of these may have served as centers of regional trade 
or exchange. In this context, the presence of a large 
number of minor rock-edicts of ASoka in the region 
of south Indian Megaliths is quite significant as 
these may indicate an attempt on the part of the 
Mauryan king to collect and exploit the south Indian 
resources for the benefit of his empire. 


The funerary goods placed systematically 
along with the dead bodies are indicative of people's 
faith in burial rituals and their belief in life after 
death. It is pointed out that ancestor worship is an 
important medium to claim and sustain the power of 
the succeeding chief and, therefore, it is possible 
that the megalithic graves represent the prevalence 
of ancestor worship among the people. But it is just 
a surmise. 


Prominent Megalithic Sites in India Adichanallur 
It is an urn burial site of the south Indian Megalithic 
Complex and is situated in Dist. Tirunelveli, Tamil 
Nadu. It was first excavated by Alexander Rea 
between 1885-1905 and later, in 2004 by the 
Archaeological Survey of India. It has brought to 
light a total of 157 urns out of which 57 are found 
intact. The complete body of a dead was put in the 
urn covered with another urn in a “twin-pot” 
system. The artifacts found along with the skeletons 
include pottery, particularly black-and-red ware, 
copper bangles and earrings, and iron spearheads. 
Urns were inserted after cutting the rocks in the 
form of a pit, obviously with the help of iron 
implements. The site is believed to have been an 
important industrial centre. It is evident from the 
presence of a large number of iron tools and 
weapons which include axes, hoes, spades, and 
swords having different forms of blades. The 
remains of a potter's kiln and a smith's workshop 
have also come to light. The gold ornaments found 
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in the graves include a diadem worn on the head. 
The evidence of gold diadem is intriguing as gold 
does not occur at Adichanallur nor at any nearby 
place, and must have been brought from outside as a 
result of exchange or trade contact. An important 
discovery is that of an urn having a graffiti or a short 
inscription in Tamil-Brahmi script dated to around 
500 BC. 


Brahmagiri 

It is situated in the Chitradurga district of Karnataka, 
South India, where a set of ASokan minor rock 
edicts (third century BC) were discovered. 
Excavated by Wheeler in 1947, it has revealed a 
sequence of three cultural periods: 


Period I- Neolithic-Chalcolithic, (early 1st 
millennium to 2nd century BC); 


Period. II- The Megalithic culture (2nd century BC 
to the first century CE); 


Period. III- Andhra-Satavahana, (middle of the 1st 
century CE to the 3rd century CE). 


The Megalithic period is characterized by 
the use of iron implements and weapons such as 
sickle, knife, sword, spear and arrowheads. The 
pottery is well polished black-and-red ware. Graffiti 
are frequently noticed on the pottery. Rouletted ware 
is also reported in the debris. Among ornaments 
shell-bangles and beads of shell, terracotta and 
jasper have been found. An important feature of the 
Megalithic Culture is the disposal of the dead in 
stone cist i.e., an excavated pit enclosed by a circle 
of stones, containing funeral goods in the form of 
iron implements, beads etc. 


Burzahom 

It is situated on an ancient lake-bed, locally known 
as karewa, about 2 km from the Dal Lake and 16 km 
north-east of Srinagar in Kashmir. It is primarily a 
Neolithic site but has also revealed the evidence of 
menhirs associated with the Megalithic Cultures. 
Burzahom, excavated in 1960s, is better known for 
its unique pit-dwellings, a developed bone tool 
industry and human-cum-animal burials. The 
earliest cultural phase at the site is dated to 2800 BC 
(calibrated). The people used to live in pits cut into 
the natural soil. These pits are circular or oval in 
plan, narrow at the top and wide at the base. Some 
of the deeper ones are provided with steps. Post- 
holes on their periphery suggest a thatched roof as a 
protective cover against the bad weather. 
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Cunningham and Sutherland who reviewed the so- 
called pit dwellings in Kashmir argue that these pits 
were meant for storing only. Among lithic 
components of the site mention may be made of 
chisels, pounders, mace-heads, and most 
importantly harvesters which are rectangular in 
shape with a crude cutting edge and two or more 
holes on either side. Bone tools are most prolific and 
form a diagnostic trait comprising harpoons for 
fishing; needles, daggers and arrowheads for 
hunting; and scrapers for treating hides. There is no 
direct evidence of the cereals grown, but a stone 
quern found in a pit does indicate the use of food 
grain in their diet. The remains of animal bones of 
cattle, sheep and goat, along with the presence of 
fishhooks indicate that hunting and fishing were an 
important source of subsistence. 


The site has reported numerous human and 
animal burials. Humans were mostly buried in pits 
dug into the house floors. A hole in the skull of a 
skeleton suggests the ancient practice of trepanning, 
may be to draw out an excessive fluid. An 
interesting feature of human burials is that 
sometimes pet animals such as dogs are found 
buried along with the dead in the same pit. Some 
burials reveal animals placed in a planned manner. It 
may have an association with some ritual practice. 
The animals represented in the burials are antler 
deer, humped cattle, wolf, goat, sheep, etc. The 
horse is missing completely. Among other important 
finds, reference may be made to about 2000 
carnelian and agate beads found in a pot. There has 
also been found a stone slab with an engraving 
depicting a hunting scene in which an antler deer is 
being pierced from behind with a long spear by a 
hunter while an arrow is being shot by another 
hunter from the front. 


Hallur 
It is situated on the left bank of the river Tungabhadra 
in Dharwar district of Karnataka. The site excavated 
by Nagaraja Rao in 1960s represents two cultural 
phases : 


a. Neolithic-Chalcolithic and 
b. Megalithic. 


The first phase is marked by the use of 
polished stone axes, stone blades and copper fish- 
hooks whereas the Megalithic burials contain black- 
and-red ware together with arrowheads, spearheads, 
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knife-blades made of iron and also beads of bone, 
carnelian and gold. The vegetal remains of millet 
and the animal bones of cattle and sheep indicate a 
pastoral form of economy for the Megalithic people. 
A noteworthy feature of Hallur antiquities is the C14 
dating of 1100 BC (1300 BC when calibrated) for 
the iron objects found here. It is taken as an 
indication of an early use of iron in south India. It 
was argued that early growth of iron industry in the 
south could be possible because of the fact that it 
has many iron sources whereas the supply of copper 
is greatly restricted (Korisettar.2002: 186). 


Mahurjhari 

It lies 150 km west of Nagpur in the state of 
Maharashtra. It along with Junapani, which lies 
close to it, marks an important Megalithic site where 
a number of stone-circled burials of different 
dimensions have been found. These burials normally 
contain one skeleton but in some cases more than 
one body is buried. These burials have also yielded 
black-and-red ware, objects of iron, copper and gold 
objects, etched and unetched beads of agate and 
carnelian. The iron tool-kit comprises flat 
rectangular axes, lances and spears. There have also 
been found horse face-masks (blinkers) of copper 
sheets with iron knobs riveted to it. 


Maski 

It is situated on a tributary of the River Tungabhadra 
in Raichur district of Karnataka. It has revealed a set 
of ASokan Minor Rock Edicts which significantly 
mention the name of Asoka as their author. 
Archaeologically, the site is important for the 
remains of the Neolithic-Chalcolithic and the 
Megalithic Cultures. 


Neolithic Culture dated to latter half of the 
second millennium BC is dominated by microliths 
and ground stone implements. The raw material 
used for them includes chert, agate and carnelian. 
Copper has a restricted presence. The pottery is 
mostly plain though there are also some painted 
pieces. Animal remains include those of sheep, goat 
and cattle. 


It is followed by the Megalithic culture 
which is represented by the introduction of black- 
and-red ware and iron. Iron is well represented in 
the burials as well as in the habitational deposits. 
The objects include lances, arrowheads and daggers. 
Among the beads of various materials, one of gold 
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has also been found. The Megalithic period is 
assigned to the Ist millennium BC. 


Naikund 

It lies 45 km north-east of Nagpur in the Vidarbha 
region of Maharashtra. It is a Megalithic habitation 
site and has yielded a number of stone-circle graves. 
The people lived in circular huts having wooden 
posts to support a thatched roof. The antiquities 
found here include iron daggers, spears, axes, black- 
and-red ware as well as the charred grains of wheat, 
common pea, lentil and black gram. The remains of 
horse and its copper ornaments have also been 
reported. The site offers an important evidence of 
iron-smelting. It is confirmed by the presence of the 
remains of a furnace built of curved bricks and a 
clay pipe for blowing in the air. Around the furnace 
is found iron slag and a fragmentary iron axe. S.B. 
Deo opines that the site came to be occupied first by 
the Megalithic people in around the 7th century BC. 


Paiyampalli 

It is situated in the north Arcot region of Tamil 
Nadu. The excavations conducted here in 1960s 
have revealed an overlap of Neolithic with 
Megalithic cultures. The lower levels have yielded 
Neolithic tools and implements whereas the upper 
levels contain Mesolithic black-and-red ware and 
the related antiquities. The tools of the Neolithic 
period consist of bone and stone implements, former 
being represented by points and scrapers, and the 
latter by stone blades, mace-heads and axes. Querns, 
pestles, pounders have also been found. No metal is 
reported in the Neolithic levels. In the Megalithic 
period, however, iron is used profusely for making 
sickles, knives, spearheads, arrowheads, etc. The use 
of gold ornaments by the Megalithic people is 
attested by the recovery of a stone mould of a 
goldsmith. The beads of semi-precious stones and 
shell have also come to light. The Megalithic people 
lived in circular or long houses of thatched roof 
supported by wooden posts. Their burials consisted 
of stone-circles, and these have revealed a deposit of 
iron weapons and black-and-red pottery. The 
subsistence economy of the people during both 
Neolithic and Mesolithic periods appears to be 
agriculture and cattle rearing, supplemented by 
hunting and fishing. The radiocarbon dates of 
Megalithic phase at the site range from 7th century 
BC to 4th century BC. 


Piklihal 
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It is located in Raichur district, about 25 km west of 
Maski in Karnataka. It is an extensive site where 
Allchin noted the remains of an essentially Neolithic 
habitation with ash mound. The material remains 
related to the iron-using megalith people have also 
been reported. In the Neolithic period, which is 
divided into early and later phases, people 
domesticated cattle, sheep and goat and cultivated 
millet and pulses. They used hearths for cooking and 
saddle querns for grinding. There is also some 
evidence of the use of copper for bowls. Neolithic- 
Chalcolithic period overlaps with the Megalithic 
Culture which is marked by the use of black-and-red 
ware and iron object such as sickle, knife and 
arrowheads. The site has also revealed rock- 
paintings, bruising and engravings on the hillock. 
These paintings are mostly in red ochre and depict, 
besides animals, dancing human figures, and belong 
to Pre-historical as well as Historical periods. 


Sanaganakallu 

This site is situated 5 km north-east of the town of 
Bellary in Karnataka. Excavated in 1960s, it has 
brought to light a cultural sequence from the 
Palaeolithic to the Neolithic and has also yielded the 
Chalcolithic and Megalithic material remains. The 
hills of the area contain number of rock bruising or 
sketches depicting figures of men, animals and 
birds. 


Palaeolithic period is represented by 
chopper-chopping and flake tools. It is followed by a 
microlithic industry of the Mesolithic phase marked 
by quartz flakes and lunates. The Neolithic phase 
reveals houses having circular floors with post-holes 
at the edge to support the roof above. The stone 
tools which belong to this phase are axes, chisel and 
blades, and these are made on chert and chalcedony. 
The beginning of the Neolithic is dated to c. 1600 
BC. 


The Megalithic evidence is found 
overlapping with the Neolithic culture and is 
marked by the use of black-and-red ware. Other 
important discovery of the site is the ash mounds 
containing heaps of burnt cattle dung. Robert Foote 
for the first time associated these ash mounds with 
the Neolithic culture. Later, Allchin suggested that 
these were cattle-camps of the Neolithic people. 
Recently, K. Paddayya has argued that these were 
habitation sites of the sedentary pastoral people. The 
debate on the nature and character of the ash mound 
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is still on. 


Takalghata 

It lies 32 km west of Nagpur in the state of 
Maharashtra. It, along with Khapa which lies close 
to it, marks an important Megalithic site of the 
Vidarbha region. Takalghata is a habitation site 
whereas Khapa is a burial site. The excavations have 
revealed the presence of typical Megalithic pottery 
1.e., black-and-red ware with graffiti. Its shapes 
include bowls, lids and dishes. There is also 
evidence of etched and unetched beads of carnelian 
and agate. The iron artifacts include flat axes and 
daggers. The animal bones encountered in the 
excavations have been identified as those of cattle, 
pig and horse. Copper dishes with lids with a top 
having motifs of perched birds have also been 
reported. The Megalithic burials at the nearby site of 
Khapa reveal that sometimes more than one person 
were buried in the same grave. Another interesting 
feature of the Khapa burials is that sometimes horse 
along with its face-mask (blinkers) and mounting 
gadgets was also buried by the side of the dead. The 
date assigned to the Megalithic Culture in central 
India is around 7th -6th century BC. 


Tekkalakota 

It is located in the Bellary district of Karnataka, 
south India. Excavated by Nagaraja Rao in 1960s, it 
is predominantly a Neolithic-Chalcolithic site with 
some remains of the Megalithic period. The 
Neolithic culture has been divided into two phases : 


(i) Early (1700 BC — 1600 BC) and 
(ii) Later (1600 BC — 1500 BC). 


The later one has the evidence of the use of 
copper. The site has revealed not only well- 
preserved foundations of circular huts but also a 
large quantity of faunal remains including those of 
domestic cattle, sheep and deer. Charred bones 
indicate that meat was roasted. There is no evidence 
of cereals but the cultivation of horse gram is 
attested. The artifacts recovered in the excavations 
include copper implements and gold ear-ornaments, 
beads of steatite and semi-precious stones, besides 
microliths (lunates and trapezes) made on chert and 
chalcedony, and ground and polished axes. Bone 
tools consist of scrapers, points and borers. Antlers 
were also used as tool. The rock shelters near the 
site contain petroglyphs (rock-carvings) depicting 
bulls, dogs and humans. It is pointed out that 
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Neolithic-Chalcolithic Culture of the site exhibits 
some affinity with the Chalcolithic Cultures of 
central India and the Deccan. 


Concluding Remarks 

In short, the Megalithic Cultures, though marked by 
diversity in time and space, are significant because 
of the use of black-and-red pottery and the 
development in the field of metal technology, 
particularly that of iron. The people followed for 
their subsistence a mixed agro-pastoral economy. 
The presence of specialized groups of artisans such 
as blacksmiths, goldsmiths, potters, etc., suggests 
that the Megalithic people did produce some 
agricultural surplus to meet the needs of their 
professional artisans. The significance of the 
Megalithic cultures also lies in the fact that it forms 
a prelude to the subsequent economic growth in 
peninsular India and the Deccan during the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 
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Fig. 2: Megalithic types: 1.Menhir 2.Dolmen 3.Topi-kal 4.Kudai-kal 5.Cairn-circle 
6.Multiple hood-stone 7.Series of M 


DIAM, Wo wails Tm, sfdera co [aH 18 (1), 


ay utara, fama Faq 2070, Saal Al 2013], Yo 75-87, ISSN 0974-3065, 


as Wi H AGA Aaa Bat ar Hara Va 
DE fag YES S- TT AT aMElaT H AA a 

"OMT Great 1 sa Zo H Sat F ciifean, fra, 

Aral, steaiiftar ome Sar S 1 eA AP Sa 
at & tat ar Gal a FAM F Herr Heat S11 Haralg 
Se A fered eer AaMaeT Slt VU fae Feysta 
aa €1 sat Heys F sa cal, fagroe fra ar ada 
eT Bat S| 


aftar ater fre ar at arent 4 fern edt @— 
Pada Sat as Ud vddie Hare oe feat afar 
aa 4 | Sal At H UTS Hr LaT We AVM FAT Cea 
oT cam fart toteyet at Welles Saa— aTor-galt “ere” 
OT | blade 4 Se eT all H Vaid a OM Ww Fe 
wdie-fre Ht Uptad ert aot & ae Fo A Ha 
Tat & STF eat Sarl 

SA AGT Tes h Ut Fad at Hr aera a 
H pea vedi, sam fava sacar rds aes AM S| 
qa: Fe HAT aa H aes get TS Eri Hrer s fH 
fora Ud ae mh agot— Tes sik anit al Tal Ferared 
ud wTagT 4 aia & Ud Saal sal afaivetedr was 
orerrersrarn At fererarst & 

Tera 4 WHS BT AT H faagwy H SAA, 
CART Mec Ja We TMA HT, HMA H FAT Sat 
al Ae dba ta S1 ae At Gfafad S fH ares F 


* ud vray, Hace, tatty fasaferenca, water, Sa; 
Web, Asa-Har’, Arava : ‘fasta’, URAC Hrat rh 
ad, Sacre AMT, thalraye-224 001 (oO); ATT : 
05278-240176; TATMT : 9838382420 


ata anda sftera det art, zat feet 


gator ‘eae has Sat ort At aar apscth Ae 
AM, sit Sat Fat H Gael H AH! F sifeha TEM AT, aT 
Sage Hel SAT A St Wet F AH BT S at 
arg — ae andadeple H yrs ar aaw 21 set 
War AIM (stepped) Frasst zr Fart (2686-2613 
Zoo) Iragat Hl TSH HT arene TareHe fear Tar 
at 

Prei-diee depia ar aly Sade TA, 
Ted, Saat AF A AIT ALS HH HI HM Se FT 
fat) areda H e-aRacdst & ararefrae A wads Star 
3, TET CAT A SSI Ta Wea S1 HAs Aaa 
SHIT H AT Bet Aer SAT | WAT GAT GHIA 
Gp UH Aa Hea MTT stat At AAT SI 

Soret at & ifs gaat + sa serda 
areal at are Saree Waa aH Att fagaye F Sa | 
aaa FARA Fd Ws HAM GA H We Aleth 
HA HT Ge TT ot 

GUeret & et ada area SA, STs, 
a, WSS, Fa Ta Heat S aq arti 4 
ae Het Fst cea Bl sake Sita Het ST usas 
Grates toatl gets sfsar se oie’ & frat S— 
Prasat aot pt Gaal Ad S, Pa Ht SIT Hat E 
SR AT Bl ATT sMegET AM S| Fel Tal SA WT 
aaat & vt eae eat e1" 

frareithad aaa b CAI HAT sels H 
geal ¥, ‘aS SAME aT Ys Areal FT ea A are 
ada-aat cr Perea feat ar’ set Tear a otteaty 
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maga & vit fret é— 
‘start Gaalt Aaary Aa a 
Maat Mat Asay Ag FW’ 

Cat Aaa & fe Heraly Wasa } YT ENT 
maa ary ceanrata way H Aateral— Aretl wt Fart 
al Mt sa Bro a Sse A, Riles aot A oaprar F 
aa at Sari’ & aA & ear faerart F— 

TIT: GUAT cate Tat Aer: V” 

arated fe at dept & teat 
ATA Fret Hi VIA waa, Ft 3100 Fo Yo F eat 
Bat a, & att fat (Aa) Sl AAT Yast AA BI Sat 
WHAT H A ATA Ta Tost Hr Tat s, Prt aT 
ware ‘ch’ AAI at Ge aeat Aaa HT AAT 
al PAE HMM S, PAifes Tas Ay A God ARIA FT 
UT Sa AT | Maa Sah AAITAH yoo sf TaN 
woatt sat STA | AeHT S fee Ae yoats sar 
Feal-seret FAT H’ ge SRI Ach far war et, 
atte te H’ cater cat Hh Gea A yee sl 

ae Hie + aU WA A UN H HMI H 
AT SAA TE TACT WaT Ste S| Seas fer F, 
WTI WT TAT Poa THe al Sea HT Mice 
aa & ot & frm Harary H Arata Heaferatst HT 
4 Ger fear ar) afer are ar aT aE At Mer four 
TT aral & th SF ST Al Hansa & fa pa, 
fred GaM-siceran ‘sittta-ca’ (Orentes) & a a 
ST aed & TMT eM S Faat Ay HT aT thar 
| Sah SRT TR A ale Halt H TT Hea 
Ud STG, at dear F ted I ai aaa Aa 
(Blemys) a ane & at & a ad a, At 
atcha Th AGC WT SHC WTA H MTA BT | 
RYT A se aa area H ata aa F aa 
aed cot frag fear | et Hear aact GU A Hea aw Hla 
arya (Nonnus) ant afta Ht 7S er 

agit stalet & Sattar ase ear AH Areca 
& Tat Hl Pat Hed SU Falster Satara sil 
diittar (263-339) + ferat S fee fey adh H te S art 
anda fra & are setter Hae fy" 


anda & fread ae ae & aad 4 ay ort 
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al HIT aaa @, ‘Ala ordiwara & ada fra at 
Ait aat & deadt aat F ae 91 ca: fraaraat ar 
aA & fe Gam yhot feat sea steya ears ae J 
we fec Fear H Te W IA Va Asa Ger ea A a 
UN h Aah HS seq eer sel St WHat 


and & fea Gua arnt at dat & 
wae S Tet or Ua fence, fra aqan fra ah ware 
git (Shankarah) cit SaeHt TAT east Ye (Hapshe 
Put) J Ay WI H Wot al Aepreit We Fart 
TAA SF Ut AA So-A-T AAT EAST AT | AS 
art Ferrera faeara, ‘site’ (Ophir) aA eet 
Wl Oe TT ah A H WAT SIs ea AA-aArcl, 
aaeae, faterer year a OT Se ATT ewe ATT TT 
Gab Ha véad h yd THe Ht Ag et Gat ati ae 
AAT 1800 SoYo Hl Sl [Uectadta & fH aye haa 
ad Het War aa S| aoe] 
orgie frared-astgrar & at urdisarea & f 1 aT 
aaa & fee aaa Ta Aa’ Slee Stal 
wsar-ast Fe sf rst Gearhart Bl AT fear | 
Sa Tea H aT AH eit careers deat cet Vere” 
Ah UH h AA, 1922 Ht ‘arqaterenl-sies’ F ferear 
& fe teaser F afttt f— 

PTFAOM ALASTaSAT Tale AT 

FT AAT SOT: ATT Ferer:...”” 

sa AT Oe aaa HAT aT arqare Pra 
— 
‘Cat h YT UT Wea THOM ATH eat A Yat 
aan F Bw IS gat ettaret Seat H UH A Fe aA 
H fea sa Fer eeaay SF UT Wed Sl AerHH al 
surfer frett 


fire a 4 ae Aa ara @, Jet Wt Ue aie AF 
@ ak aaa Fa HT aren e— 
‘TerHd AMAT A YS AG GT: areal Ft SeTAM 
Ae: TT AMAT... |” 
afd, er vert wor wet GH a at oot + fear at 
ak a sh are fest asa AP UH yest TT Wet A AMT 
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al salir Heat @, fe ae afrat & aw fase 
GMa aT HOM Het 8? Ayes ay fratarey’ a 
aid eter & fe afer pater F reat F qo? arr 
WIM F A AT AMAT’ Hel TI S, ASt WL Yara 
at et aif arot AT Gact-staep Tae Aa H fara & 
Ta Sa aT h AT TT H AAMT Or AAA AT 
ahd ed Si Slat S Brest H few ge aa aks SI" 

aed WT FV’ Mee H AY Sl GA FH 
URTRTET FS CIT FMT So Aaleta StH HAT: 
TOT AC AMAT sie APT HT ara ‘os’ gree S ATH 
SH AMS’ TT TAT | 

2a aa } wie afaat & dae F 
MPTTTIIT Bl HUA TAT S— 


Tred A HOM WAM aKa: | 
ATTA AAMT: SPIT FEST: WV’ 

watg Fat & AT Ey A) are, aga Fear, Bea 

Sa VaR aT F HM ¥ Atal at dat Se 
al Ist H A, BA er H alaat F at srr Sar, 
wel Sa eT h He AA a HR SAT 

fra & ordi Aral, aer— “aera aie ‘ery ar 
sera Yt HAA are Fer— fast sie |ft-ary a S TT 
Te Hl GAH s, F Aas Tact S1 a cat wee Teer F 
aka att & Fs ewer 
AAT Ae BT SETA : 
Fra at afar ater aret Hl Geaear Aa at St Tet 
Ufast art oid 21 ae fags at wae aeat F wa S1 sa 
Fal HT VSTA QMS Us arava h fers was 
SAT St BA VaTA GH fava F aay araget ENT 
far arene wiaated at TS ah | Weg at ale Aet H 
sara & fava 4 adedior + a sat | aed A eryere7 
Fa aal H SQA Hl Gt frac fear Tar a, aét aa 
ae Sar | 

fafes-aeara itt eT Ma (John Hanning 
Speke : 1827-1864) Ra Hl see sflsar Heal F 
He G1 Se Het HTS FT Baa at At, GAH aT 
SEM Uh WAM, A TeGTT H frat aH SAAT 


eparatey wet fire ar afee arctic 79 


aaa Wat at, At fear 


Sat atic a fe aati versa a Are at 
ware at 61 at Se AF sal Bl aE SAH TT 
HAWT H SEMA Hl MHA FATA TA FHI 
aac b Wars apt yeas ggtar ar” sat 
wed 4 ae cat ats ert foe ada gaara 
fe at areas & Yd VENT ot } AM A AS 
aed ot" 

OA: SSM are cea Sep HT Mee ter’ S aT 
ater aot apr ates S 1 SA ME HT Ate Al H few aed 
EMT Sa Teal ar Faw S fe oredi-aroT Aear ry 
fret-arat 4 ae gree vet a; ae adat aH ea S1 Ta 
at anet F ordirceret & Alet H seit (Indigofera 
tinctoria) Gt Hie Att G1 AM Sq Hl ac at | 
starseadiear factrar (ara fagacter) At re’ gtx 
h Ghd F St EM H AA Hl Are Hea SI" 
fra S wage eat ar wae : 
fra & we tat ar eva wt get & areal arr afew 
Oat Bt Hitt Geta ost ah, Teatat a ctelentfers 
Precast Srl Th SF Set waa ar aor 1" 
aR aaah es sie TAT Herat S aaife I att 
yeaa ta S| pias ea farsa s 1" 

Fra at abt Ratt & SRT get ATT TE 
aac & TAHA Sa GS et AH MMA esa tec 
tie aot deadia Her A aft HA SH aren Bet H 
ordi F gat a TTT H ARTA WL YA: Wee Sta S| 
Wm ve A sat var Fa & asa 4 setae ear 
cal 


AT Te H UI aq Ae at a | 

CRT Sah Toa SF gaat at ate wats 
Bax 360 feat H ITT HI GST ech S BA Sah AT Har 
F gat & wat oH Srey Wat GH ast A 5 feat ar 
aera at otdt at) sa va HAT TT 360 at HAT 365 
feat at AMAT SAT At | Tea: ae eat ae fear A Gere 
a St waterst & ie set We Walt Vay 687 FoYo F st 
eae Eat at” 


TAM & ORd at & Act SF HAM: WHE 
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am & fava # at aaron afen aera F fae S" 
Sal VaR Hr aan wrest ra F AT watert at 
Aa-aeI HI I ‘Aq’ (Nut) Hed I Ta se Aa’ (Geb) 
at | at cat Sa Me Hl aeahkteat A Raa Wert Hea AT, 
ae ‘gy (Shu) We & Sratera Sal A | Ae-aAAT H 
wd Ara ve fra ah TAS A rept ees ae AAT 
ghana Stat At | Saal it erat feat F yfsat & teach 
at, FS ‘Gard’ (Duat) Het AT At) Aaa at fh aE 
Sat Ad H MI A aT Hea S| 


ATT Te We ah Tae aie Tepe at F 
feet fagneera fra, Freattat at Aa at site Hr 
Hitt fead &1 sat are Sal Sera H fereae + fait 
(Het & act H) ut fara ‘ea AA ada’ (Hores am 
Akhet) & a4 fear | Fe Sa Eka AMT Hl sta H ST 
H fata far war ari (ea fast 1) 

AMAT Ve HT SAT Ya MMA 15 ae dw a 
al YA & AE ted A) WRT aT ah AAS A 
Sa Hl TS AT AAT Gert H foal ar Arat SKI TST 
at fear rm | St or font S aT HU A Tat | 
Was St I H ONO: at faenle ENT Tet cal AAz 
h GA Mae ee, veal caat Ha h Wai 
Soe FT ares al, streaRA (le grea) Hl (Asar =k 
Osiris) HEAT Hl SPT | 

et a Clb UP A Stet ST Aarti tact 
‘ad? (Aten) Axa ‘sya’ (Amun) afem Sa ote 
arma at) Atal at atte St Freararat Gast F yet 
ARM Tad F1 FAH SMa Taft ATH Br “aq 
(Khnum) AHA dat Bl AT WET Star AT | AS Gar 
HY ‘gard’ (Duat) 4 ae eal atl ae eal-faai 4 Ys 
& Wah fads Jou & ea 4 fatac har 7a ar 

fa & ea-ahar F ea (Horus) gett eat 
@, Tt arate F area teat @ Ta ae aaMI— Saat 
(Isis) Tt Yt AAT AAT AT | 

MIRA (Osiris) Fa HI WE eat a1 Saat 
Aa At (Nut) eh Sah TH H AAT saat Se att 
fen ferger cor FATA Get St TST S GT Hreaeae A Pra ar 
WoT SPT | Sat Prat A SAAT SA MCSA HT Wa eT 
H SMd fagt Hh AT eal Bl Yeh TAM Gr GM 
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wey fea | Sa Sg FS SAH eat F TAT! Gaal 
aateatt F saat ast sfta (Isis) Waa sadt aft 
aa 28-IG Aa H Sid Fra aga AM We aa 
(Set) 4 SU 27 Geathrat Hr cae aifaRa ar sareHz, 
Bah MN Hl UH daw FH arcane ater aal H sat fear | 


HTT Ut Hl Sa HT FIAT Ud Mt ssa, Gaal 
me Gl ator 4 Peet Ist SA vat ae fo aS dah 
aka att Ff ded Sat Teaila (Byblos) Ah VIA W 
OT Vea & raat Uh Sahl Hr a ST Sal S| Aah Va 
gah at H Mae Al get aT ae Sse Bl set Sat fH 
Se dat h ot al UT A Sd Wat FO SO oT 
frat Si ton a fee Bl Jed Wea H Sid Ga TA | 
meq fd Geach WIT at | 

Se teh 4 at ga al cat He aa aM a 
See SI GT Sa Hl GT Het Tei Wa | Sat Hea Sat 
(Set) 4 Ja: oifata & wa ar ales cast F pleat 
aye 4 ger fear oq staat A Uoeca (Papyrus) Ft 
Wa Wl Some SA AAS Hl ATH sista H mk} 
at sit Br (Art Gah Vt Hl Gls) WT He Ferar 
saa Hl AAS HI SAT 5 Ard Gl ME WH AAT 
aM Oe aot AT FATE STAT S| HIATT A Sea A ATT 
Tages at sa at at) atfaka ar wrdiacs fas Fra 
& Aare ARAL (Narmer : 3300-4000 BCE) & Hat HT @ 
at yore: eter S 

Pasa & aesaastt HI AAT & fe 
aia & AHH AHA Be aaah aeHaa: Feerha 
Te W BU GeHMMS HF AMA SH SRT GIA SU Fas 
qa at sat & ast S, raat wat fast aq wet 
Ur Ba FS Se Sa Tea A aH Peat HT aT 
feat GT Uh AFA H SAAN SA FAT H ST AM 
SA TT Teh TST Ue are er-aauit F TeTESTT 
SE-APT Sl HeTAT BL AT THT fear | 1” 

aia & stil ar 14 et F arene ays F 
feratstat eet at Freeper anedia-aead 4 gorse ear 
fre S FT Aa H WT-APT BA aH SKA far 
ERT GAH WM Hl THT Ata TAT fae ENT GAH WT 
al 21 ari F Heat We ANA FH fear aM a ada 
areaa tadt | seers vel foe arecitat ater act at 
men At Pra Ho asacne Rata Sper me He foray Vt 1 
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wrt Fret ar ca-aitaz" : __ | 88 Bes) : faeere or aaa sac ot aut 
ores fra & eat ste teat at fastaar ada ta-eat & a Wal HUA A Hest H aa 4 Aerss | 
fare at et sift S11 adta-aeat F oat Art Ec 2n4 
fee ag] oie valt, oi ca-edt ofa & Gs &, GAH aet zs 


a UAT SarECeMt Br Sts al At ATT Sea Dest (Edjo) : fra & See-Aa Hl ame | 
cet Tg-veit Besa Tet S| Hacer aah sit cor at wear ae ah 

yt (Amun) : fra abr Teg Tet eq (Geb) : YT ar tad A See 
after cr arerea-eae | Fe EF S HAH SA | (Nut) ar ofa | me F 


SHI ‘AGA HET AAT AT | WR A Te AT 


Uh OT AT Aa A | Hea F ae ea : 

wt (Hapy) : Se (@a-atar) ar eae 
Ararat cae, A HHCATT SH POT ST at ae oe Tosa fre fata ect 21 Ja! 
fea-siced It TT | ray 


Bret (Anat) : diftarelt sera Hr Tre sie 


ay Sat | ARAS-eaT ST HT AAHAT | 
peer gmt Bae (Hathor) : WHT, ec, 


arqtaat (Anubis) > Ge HAY (Anpu) A, ait ote eat A yea 
art & oft eye Burt, seit ae eta 


aa Ah Hl SAAT | 
eafedt (Hatmehit) : Fea Ht yer edt ot 


SMa Foal at ae ae fee Fara at ore 
e1 ae tat Gat AF oar fra F arnt es 
anit dat aaa: ae afela feats (ead) 


Aqead (Anuket) : ‘at Fad’ a a 
aT od, Fab area at H alert at 


eee <a | & eper ufada ar ators | 
aE 
42 | gycarba (Arsaphes) : 3a StstH’ 
| ae a ee ee 
fre _ Hf feat at aera Stet aft 
iy || WAH eat aT 
i } i 


ga (sis) : fagaedt, sifatta Ht get siz 
SUT (Aten) + ES MS ae em Stee at ra | start at ePRrer rer “Sh 
BT Fae HT STAT Ah BI Gt VAS Sor eat | ae ar viet) (SE 
(Akhenaten) &It yfstt a | fast 9) 
aT (Atum) : aera ¥ G7 (Tun), re @qa (Khnum) : Facies & dalert 


Siferetiiferes ar aa ot a | eat aT aT FM | a, 
we you-er & fata fear oer a an 


grad (Bastet) : ‘are’ (Bast) aa a 
at oye aottefaterat ar carat, fraest SaTaaT 
garataa at # Stet at | 


Wat (Maat) : Fea sie Hd Fl 
eat St At YT H Cat aT arr Heit 
aT | 
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ArT (Month) : fra & wonetl ar gaa, 
FE HI eae | 

Yat (Mut) : AAA & Vell, WH A Tai aT 
edt, Alaa Heiter A Farr | 

WHT (Nefertum) > HAT Hl ea, 
arene Hue & YT H STS Ofer, wed p 
fay & arena, Hach ar yaa goo eT ay |” 


WIS (Nehebkau) : Gat HT 
aad, Aa-ea 4 ee at stat afea faa | 


“qt (Neith) : Aad aa a 
wats, wa ase F Pa, aT AHe-aeoh, 
area aie art a afsera, grat ar eeraar eat, ar 
gaat at wat (Athena) edt & wa 
wee Ht TAT | 

afta (Nephthys) : “ade AH & 
ya sae Hl aed Pre aH ae aes ST 
afaat FF Ua, at at eater | 


TW (Nun) : oe fag 
a 


Ol AMAT Ht Saar | 


Bet (Nut) : ATH aT 


at, ta a ooh, aa ITE “| 


Slat (Onuris) : Ah Hi eam, eat 
ISH | 


aaa (Osiris) : FA a FAT 
al cad, fat F Fat ToT S wa A agar sar 
aT | 
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aa (Path) : Saha Hr oA, 
aa-foreaat ar tae, ada worafe fasanat = 
HATH | ' 


FaTeT (Qadesh) : Hiftas-sarg at 
fae oe ware eat, areca eatesh Sut Hr THAT | 


X (Re) : TH STA Ht Se ada AfeH 
Wa seh TAHA | 


ret (Renenutet) : WT Ud ats al ea, 
oT Et Aaa AIM SA aH STF Fara ar 
are eit 


Www (Reshef) : Htate-saya a aE |" 
al cad | 


araad (Sakhmet) : Wide at fae 
career edt att a asit ar fete sect 
Tt | 


Aaa (Selkis) : Gt H Tew aT a 
Wage WeaH cat | HT al aaa etaat 
F ua, gat at eater ford fae ae gigas fore 
fearat STAT aT | 


Aga (Seshat) : fra dar was 
atterat bt edt | ater H AAHAT | 


Aa (Set) : Are Hr aaa, fa F ig 
THe | 


J (Shu) : ag # cad 
forach fest gfe Gra) ar streptgt 
(qa) @ tert Hea aT fra &, 
anda ag ea Hl GAH | 
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das (Sobek) : yaaa sr 
wed ord Pra Fo yfsia tact | 


Gita (Thoeris) : afta set at 
edt, ual 4 yeaa Gas Hearel Goa eat | 


gq (Thoth) : Tat H A FH 
adieaqat Hl aaa 4 Geran sik dead ot 
Hl Ware, AT AIT H BAHT | 


sa ta-edt oa Ht Eat F wT| eal at at 
at aera F at we 8, aT WT edgar Br Paar 
Haat WL TIA FI 
wrest Pret & ate gated : 
grat aera Sait wre, WH, Farctehar at aie fra 
H Perm Ast at ted T1 so Afar F yates cia 
a SMA MI WE ead H Seas fae (cea fast 2) 
ART Tat TA, TET, Ta & Aleat at ataat 
He h St Sat Yast Hed I Afar yiater aalea FH 
aaa Gia fea od F sie GeSao aat aL as aT 
Wvartnt Sa steht Stat 1 ARIAT sie WA 
eos FH ter ch Ter St Wart fear Gta ar fata 
Ara A ae at Aaet Het eq se Gafedorst yt ae 
Fa als F aaa Hed G1 fara sae ae Atak 
afeet & Tet ae at af ak Gah Wes aT 
aaa, Ga— arg aie gard, Md st aad FI 

Wee 4 Aral H HIE Fea He feu ad Ff TT 
ear Hl YA: Aol Sq Gad 41 Bel vat Sa | Hist 
(Cadiz) TRH sfta afer F of vated at sa aaa aT 
sere fsa & urd recat F eas | | fear War 
il 


St IN We Se Pere el-aat] AT amet 
aed & (te fast 3) 1 Prats ar frat, frac art 
eaqat A, Hl Tetra F vat gia F seas fae aT 
faa ea Sl (ee feast 2) Gefen caret at crater F 
TAIT HET T | 
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Fra at aitle wend : 

fart at arat @ fe ards frat site area at ete 
tfeat F water aaa S cat sta Usaha ATT 
Pre-entnanatt ¥ aeera S| Prefara ae H STI 
fameat (ares) fore of Aetea H Aleat F aga 
HA TA IM, Te et set ‘saeasgr Her ara S1” 
So CIM Wl SA SO HA H SIT AT feat 
Gott Sq WaT Hey oT S 1" 

oredr Fre at Braet Ht aera, GaotH, 
FeCIMe, AGI FAT AT Hl St Air AT | Ms 
ARH: TAT ATT ats THs sta 1 Att Ae ar 
et WM Hl St Ait Vasa AAT Tat a dar sat aar FH 
ae We SAM ar afer atl ae At area & fH eet 
fra & tae, afar fra & taeart a afte urdim = 
dat ae al et aia frat wart F aera at 1” 

HRT Hl et Ait Hees H Ale h AS AT 
ae apt wiaar ett ett (ee feat 4), fore searA- 
Taras & Fea h AAT Aleadl H sled Hed WAT AS 
apt fear” 


wrest Fra A at al AAMT : 
art eat gti ar den @, set pret ae fra H aaret 
H WHE we fata fear var & (ea fast 6) 1 wH aa 
faa F areata wa at H ast ae we gaat Hee fear 
Tat & (Ge fat 5), Gt TAT HT gear Ue ce Fay sit 
SAH A-HAT We RITHM Tea Hl HT H PAMTAT 
& (t@ fas 7)1 st & Ae, Fra AF AAMT Sr US 
fast Afex of faery ar’ 
fra & deersrrst ar we : 
Wa AGATA Stee stot Uf saa aH eee 
ays A feat we ari al ae eG A 5 Art SM, weet 
at Ala Ue Sot Ghost Pret eft, Set Ht Salt | 
sraed F ae sera ra H AaTar ata at (ee fast 9) 
Sa Seta A at fastareasty Gat TET ITT 
Yd FAIR, APSA HM Wledi H A, aeat HI sod 
au aad 41 Gated & sat FH ag-zeareit altar Src ett 
a Sa AT Hl aaaae after ater F vareat He ct ore 
off 1" 
POHTAT rat F aH area, Sear, 
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Fartertrar sme eat A wafer at apreaneae A HOT HT 

TART “a? A Mt TAT) aS Alera, HI FeHeeTAT 

SY, SA AT WH ST HT SI Fa Fa TAT ATI Set 

aad F orgies sp arr spor } verigrt sta-fen]e 

meeay & | writs fer af oft sfser after ze aid, 

wit tear atic & fe ways H ara fatesr-ardta 

faarteat + ea 4 sirpen ar Ateat Cant GAH GT aT 

at set aad Ft ge Hea aati ser fee Sra ATE AH 

al SA S| Sa SAT ATT AT ST-ARt TTT S| 

Prat & ‘wy AEM AME : 

SRM h AA ar Ware afgaee ar” Heras sa Tea a 

HSM Ae TT AT WA Bl Seat Satta HT Aa A 

Tey fal AAT AT | HS HINT Sa WE SV ST 

NT SRL Hae ‘SA’ TE WAT | FS A Satay HT HAT 8 

ud 10 at Getat 4 cfead a fee satan & rt 

BMS S| HM- WGA HM Hl WAT S| AA EIA 

PUM ot + rg saattar & Aare ect Tae (Haile 

Selassie I : 1930-1974) @ Wear Ge Ge ve sre 

qeth @ ment Heer wareyy’ STERN FH at, at a 

cat ae FT Het A, “Se sfaattaye atti & fry ws 

al STH lS AAT Act Fel S, Ales SA APT Hgnst 

er 

TA Gl HAL MAT H WATT H IT St fags FH 

HT ath eat Gt Att Fea | uri ase H A WA 

a Wag é, frat Gal Fa ware s— 

1. TAT TANT I (Paremessu Ramesses I, 
Menpehtyre : 1295-1294 BCE) 

2 TANT II (Ramesses II the Great, Usermaatre- 
setepenre : 1279-1213 BCE) 

3. TAN Ill (Ramesses II, Usermaatremeryamun : 
1184-1153 BCE) 

4. TANT IV (Ramesses IV, 
Hekamaatresetepenamun : 1153-1147 BCE) 

5. TANT V (Ramesses V, Usermaatresekheperenre 
: 1147-1143 BCE) 

6. TANT VI (Ramesses VI, Nebmaatremeryamun : 
1143-1136 BCE) 

te TANT VII (Ramesses VII, Usermaatresetepenre 
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: 1136-1129 BCE) 
8. Tag VIII (Ramesses VII, 
Usermaatreakhenamun : 1129-1126 BCE) 
9. wast IX (Ramesses IX, Neferkaresetepenre : 
1126-1108 BCE) 
10. TAT X (Ramesses X, Khepermaatresetepenre : 
1108-1099 BCE) 
11. TAT XI (Ramesses XI, Menmaatresetepenptah 
: 1099-1069 BCE) 
12. TANT (Ramesses : 1350 CE) 
fre ot feare-caaeet aT AT” Ta GeTeaTeT 
a et Ud S Tare, Sk, Taesad, UT, citer, stellata Hr 
aatsat fre asi ort af) sa aed A AT Sc Heat 
et Tard erm fe sora (Israel) & Ase Bara 
(Solomon : 961-922/970-931 BCE) aft sftaarrartt 
RUS, Fat arene aA Art S aT ef Tar 
art Ferala a it aaah Va Hl aafeat sak aat 
ae aNd set at | faye wits araTa-aleaxt al Se, 
foreent FATT TebICM ALT BARAT ENT BUT AAT A, 
applet S AT We HreS-eaeHT ae fear ah” 
afieraa wd fart (shesheankh)-ggete : 
adta-aeHa 4 atte fecracnigry et rea ear ar Paar 
ak ada sara Fate a Breet geet + Prarie’ Het 
é, ah AGI SF FS AAT Aa, TT Seley See Tah 
art a, H arfe-srfe eft’ 
sat Fre 4 afar Haat at area A 
SARA H AH frend Se, H de Ww aa Ade AAG 
TR A Uh Ha Tears Aer Hat cae ST AMT 
Ta Hh AAT HE SF HTM al” sat cae H PEAT 
al SA ST Mase S Teese Hl HA! ara Aa’ Hr 
aan & fe fie uit & at Ht an 4 amar aK 
AM Wet H AAMT HAT SA Tat H aa HT 
feat SAT SET Gt Frade F Wasa Hl HA F FS 
TH sie Ta H as Farstertar s cae Tal, aear, 
arg ante aat F watert ef Tar | 
WATT & ATA eraay & YA Wale at 
faeyattn a attet Stent Gah aT A aI Wat h EH 
al Shit Hed ST Het A fe aA sa HT Tay S? 
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Gale h AHMAD SAC A Gah HMA Hl CIT He 
fear | stentttan H ferrari ah Sa eaeH ae yfte-yER 
ard l- 


‘dea ahaha sq Aqrsneereged | 
SF ROTA Te ATA: SCAT ATTA APT 

Ba aH Fup aS WaT ee VT | Var TA 
ust f& AT Fees St He TA Stl Fe all Te alpaca 
® wih + veal Ta Ga Gra Fale Hl Car a yet fH 
AAT Sah cebl HI VAT St Val S| Sa GH F WTA 
WHS THe St TT se Gels fevraahy a te aes 
Tet F GSH AR Se | 


qe andes & Feats ar ues a fee 
et TTT Sat Prate-Prrate-fevraeniy 
pal Hl sah art aT Hae ae fae A ade 
F fitter Fea cae ser ada-staat & aif Wear 
# fattaa 2 afte fenae (Sfinks) & wa Ft ra F 
fratist & waza eatia & fra ‘sitstieta’ 
(Shesheankh) at fact STAT AMT GTat = | 

feat Fa-areat ‘HA’ (Sphingo) we 4 
Saye &, frat set Goat, ASAT AeaT cara At tar 
S1 ae We seett fawy & are frate fewaaiy F 
WM Hl Al FT TAH, CHCA, ArT HL AF HT lt HT 
Wa STS Aad He S| 

Repeats at vicar arecita-atact & cine 
aa 4, Fe, Srp Tea TA ole eet BH ord fer F 
feacd uRafta ea F fra @ at ga aferaan at 
ma art ferent eit S| 


fe & fagnernra fered arsi & wet 
wart é | faa at arom S fee frarst & Part fre a 
Wat “at H gat Hl, Gah Wa H WATE Wael FH 
gat at aad He H Ves 4, FA-ea F qa He 
at afte & Pia fee We | ae Sa Tae & aT 
ote Tt AT ATT Ta H LAT ST AA Ael HC Aha 
aT | 
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Uh AY ATI SF asst Ht MaKe gaa 
aan ot A at S, frat fet arevagt fra aq aaret 
& Ta alae we feu we a, ait wae Pras + 
aarel & wa AA-er A alata feu WT wrt vet aa 
Fe Ta seat area aentrp-cite & frats-Prart 
h Seat we fra Het H few, sea Tea Ta se 

qe aaara Tea Se fe ATT WE Hr as Hr 
arrest at F fer 4 yleat & aa A H SRT Gah 
TOMEI H VATA H HIST, YEA AM H eT AT 
EM 5,000 Mle Ah Ish Ga Adla-cel Tal sHleHT 
& Praadt dat F ae al Rata sas Ht cat at Ga 
aaa Car weit Stat a ras Wats at GAS A aaTfet 
at ore | sat she S at aAe-Teadh ear, sa 
Fargas se + aye H feat Aa-qeat eq Tse 
aret cart, ster ante ar Part far ar Prats 
WaT Hl TA H Tse AM I, lifes I at H AT 
a Valet Aet St Feat I YH F aguad F aa 
THATS SAF crete Teh Se A Alaa LS Ah I 
Alt & ACM H Fed H SNOT AMT YA: St fraast 
TT A AIT HA A Ye Hl Aa HT at FI 
Wee Gl ke oH aT rast ar Farr at gear 
7a |" 
wae : 

1. FRAGT: Te HT PTET TO, Weve : TATA, 

TRE, I 58 WET 1, Yo 377, 1984 go 
2. AR, So ae: Reread esi ate sflsar ws 

ambariat oF seaes ee, Teri : BAT VfeTH IM, 

3611/15 FAT Frei, Fra, feecil-110 035, Jo 7,9 

Wd 30; 2012 go 
3. (A) Se, Gourds arin : afer fasa-ae ar shrere’, 

aMT-3, Wig : edt ales Aaa, 2 dogo wae 
10/54 Sere] TAT US, HAI, Tat feeeit-110 
005 Yo 273-274, 284, 288, 285, 278, 2012 $0; 
Greer ate wafgrre shire’ (ATA) 
(a1) Went, Usas : Sear se whe’, eng : GT ot 
UThA WS HI, WA, Jo 178, 222, 1852 go 
4. Oat St Stet AcHte : “aT Rrereaifhe’, AT 1881 

%O, Jo 123 
5. TAL, do Tart : alee arate’, Teng : fara BAK 

THAT STAM, 4408 Tal Ash, AAT Fareti-110 006, 


86 


20. 


21, 
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Jo 349, 396-397, 2003 go 

PACMAN MUTT, GACHS, 54.11, THIMH : 

TATA, WCAG-273 005, foto 2063 

[ARAA-BIATUNTAR ART BT BIT TH BUS TRA 

ME TS TF ATA AAT & | STO STH WAR Ta FT SAH 

werent ferarat & Raed & AIST &, forereh sryare 

feet wre atest, Ueca-HETaly, ARIAT Ter 

ASTRAL AIT We FS ETF) aga Fer fee ATH’ 

aR GAT aT Seat Bt SAT BT AAMT ET e| 
—aqeh] 

wa, Segodio : ‘anther shire’, wa : TEA, Jo 

30-39, 45, 1963 go 

wet 2, Jo 10 

Tite, ae: eet ity fegea, Fea onda Ws 

32a wad’ (1795 So), FART : AAT GH Aes Ws 

Ufeard, axodio 6, sarge, Fat fecci-110 012, ATT 

2, Jo 98-99, 25-29, 1982 go 

aad, US: Wea ora F fec-aeaie’, “sfeerer 

z47’, 15 (2), 42-68, 2010 $o 

SMITVSA, WMA Wa, HMAUT (Wa Aled) : “MKT VT 

dT WS ar ae Gites’, AAT AVS, STATS, 

WI, Fo 20, 1950 go 

‘g Rraraifere’ : Jo 123, 1881 go Ud Fah 12, Yo 

403 

ah, FOU aA: Aeay fersa-wae Br Shere’ 

YPT-2 Yo 400-405, 270, 287, 399, 409, 2012 go 

CRAM, 39.4.23 

ue Rare s7 ForaTdes’ : Gea TrrTaTa 

(SST) 

Bah, a etathe : ade ae & Repat ate & art 

ate Rar fia’, Jo 3 aan fatter atHss WIS Ae, 

STR WIS AST 1863 Fo, Scletglteh USA 

aT UF AH 3 

STASRUISAT berraT’, WS-8, Fo 205 

SIAM, sto usta Gr: Geafen Te-aaat 4 AS 

He cea ud frre’, ‘sfert wi’ 7 (1), 4-9, 2012 go 

PT, Sto: feg ca-aRae Br faa’, THIMH : 

fa WHIM Wed feo, scletala, Fo 20, 1964 go 

TRAM, GM : wseniat shifesr-pearsee WS 

PIA’ (AAA) 

SIAM, Sto usta wr : Aq AqeH’, ‘SrereT THAT’ 

16 (1), 21 - 27, 2011 $o 

TST WS TET A Ue Shere’ (AKA) 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
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faa Sorat Ara hehte wes, are: & 
Mirah ap s fega fae ear Rrea arp fecararet 
US PAA, Wh : UT Ua Ufeargs, Te TT 
WR, We, Jo 41, 1844 go 

fas, fy: rare wrr sfesar Z shore’, TAKS 
aT AG BMSET (ATA) 

fea, Wish : ‘e Bfeew SEsq’, VIA WHI 1827 Zo, 
Tan : Hise Tea, Jo 12, 1993 Fo 

gat tad ada: @ thor geet ap sfesar’, $ ws 
Th UT Gt al WMA, Yo 4, 1905 so 

att sitet arratt : “aredta-frer ws Fase 4 ares 
Fl Sa, Ara’ aT 24, AEM 1, 1950 Fo, 

eq aepa-ae’, Ware : WTI, WET, Yo 707 
WTATTTT, 7.8.16 
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Fart 1: Are we at Br ae Rea 3 VT Val TST SB AT at Ser Sl aT fea ari aS AT ST 
At Are St Aces WT SMS fad SF aa ana set Bl Splat AT H ala Hr Alfa F1 


fest 2: Pra & chat wordt (2686-2613 $y.) fs 3: at aT oar Pra ar ww writ Hast 
wr Piria Pars ar aT Tat Kea 
qa (Raga) Ht RT| SAH MAT WT TT TAT 

Oot BT Test SS FI 


oxy 
fas 4: Fa a ore zt St ait vier 


88 gfaera ado — ITIHAS DARPAN [Vol. XVII (1) 


<mi 


as ea. 


fees 7 : attr of BB oe Rar sitehfter abe ore & Presere areteer | 
ae frat sen H Hae We Raat SA Al Bear Sr Garadi T° 


fost 8 : Sfte at Aaa 
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bs : igo 


acy Oudr Nive pare Fong 


— —— 


THE ISIS OMNIA OF EGYPT 


A majestic whole-length figure of ISIS OMNIA. or universal nature personified, the India 
Isa, and Grecian Ceres; it is exhibited in proof of the identity of the Indian, with the 
Egyptian and Grecian character. She bears on her head the lunar crescent; her robe, covered 
with stars, represents the firmament : she bears in one hand a sistrum, emblematical of the 
elements, and in the other a basket of grain, as the prolific parent of all things; and the stands 
with one foot on the ocean, the other on the earth; the whole depicted as she is described by 
Apuleius to have appeared, and been seen by himself, in the Eleusiniam mysteries. 


'The History of Hindostan: Its Arts, and Its Sciences, as Connected with the History of the Other 
Great Empires of Asia, During the Most Ancient Periods of the World’, Vol. 1, p.1, Published by W. 
Bulmer and Company, 1795; 'The Monthly review’, by Ralph Griffiths, G. E. Griffiths, 1796 


Wresa, lo cary, sftera ater [si 18 (1), 


ay utara, fat Aad 2070, Saal AT 2013], Yo 88-93, ISSN 0974-3065, 


afaa anda sftera dae art, zat feet 


MPAA Ta SAR VA AAT 
(artes TaaT—OTEd : UH AATeTAAT) 


Wo dag aesy * 


srerraeiar ater 
repay Waa St 18 aaa a AAs 
AG pe THOT Sot rea H Hored a aftied 
ess 6s Ud HA 25 F 42 AIT HAMA 23 F 
40 Th (HAM: FEIT H at Ha WS-Hel Hr 
TERT Hh AM WL) UT S 1 Ae VEIT F St tEATAT 
& Trad wa ot feet atest & aeatert sel fear 
Ta S| ae et ae At ears SF HT art fH 
aha AAT S Fahad sazat wert wT A ore z, 
Sat FEHIRG h Tt Us TeaTE et Steahad ed | 
Wah & WA AA H Aet F Tt 
setter wee Beare SoS we ser Tar S fre 
arrest & fata seas HOAs H AT H STF 
shahad ex g— 
‘STATA, Tea APTMTET 
TERT H ATAHA-AN Bl STAT WH HT 
AAT Ue PMT he SU, FS WAM AS Hea 
AMM Fel 8, ad Sah Tha ASAI H AS yeitat 
HF arated Stet S| 
Terenas h Peatcadt geile ase et ar 
al WEIR F AM Ath SA UT ST feu A Sl Aha 
ard &— 


* og faurmeaa, den, sree vd wdesware, areft fee 
faatereanaa, ART; ERT, Yo Ara WISa, AH Fo 
3-27, Ts Tear aParsat site ada we crictctt, 
feare125 001 (earn) 


‘maddest fASidener ary I’ 
TEIN Bl “ARA AT FT AMT Gal &, AS Ae 
Ta Ted ‘aa’, fet “aea’ sie ale F AEM’ Het 
Ta | WENA H SIGH 18 ATA H AMT fT AT sig 
al Har AT feat WAT | ATER H He Mei Fa 
at & ea A oeahad Heat FE 


Tee HT al ‘eT HT Gar AT eat S— 
afer otter exper fark: sreaftedt: 
afarmreathte yea a: saat: FAL’ 

‘us get tangericaat eat Faatga wa’ 

Ha & AAeT 18 aearal 4 fre Ye wea aA 
wT SIT S, POT T TI AI BN Sas H HATHA BH 
‘na dae’ HE S— 

‘qa aa st eet Marea” 

a Fa sil H ‘Aaa’ (SF al) Bl Sear 
ed eu dae FAM: et aT We argea-aTe’ wal 
PAG Aas Het s— 

‘eae AGEs WT FT At | 
saree WeTT tl” 
THR He ware | 
Saya: yor SSM st HEME: 
Gt vata great H varT F Teqa: “HPO TAaTe’ 


90 & &, frag vat Far H WAH Sea H aa F fear 
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él 

Feet HAT AT TAT 
Saye sist far at wraeiian ss ST A Wet 
aed & AH STI Har ah ith 18.64 Ue 18.75 F 
Ut AM: ATMA PEE ATT A TM aa’ (Ae Ta 
a ate wets oe eee AT ait Eat) wa “ANT 
ATH M HI: KATY (APIAL POT HT 
Area HIM Wea: FAT) ST AAT TTT TSE | 
Ta & Wale 18.63, 64, 68 F ‘HONPTaae’ FT 
THYRAT HEet Ta S fst SM HT ATT 
TaN ax Saar AaeT Gate F Stat S, sar 
aR Hah aaa & at F sa ‘Tatra’ sk 
SOT’ HET WA S 1 May Bl ALIEN HET Hr STMT 
Wt Set Tigers: ary as rat S| 

feat At ot ho tee a fered TW Arey Ua 
WET Tart Heat GAIT TIT Hh AM Wad cat ad 
1 an: Harsh ‘aw an se ae sig wadt arrears 
Sl WaT TTT HT SIT S 1 TaGeTeT VeitHt H 
alah War 18 aearat H WS H HeaMtar ar free 
aT Tah HA H MA AeA Hast ar 
Tsat aia HAT Sl aS ces HF Har aH oie frais 
AAT BI TI S 1 WEIN H AIS H 18 stearat 
H MAdd ST al VYVTT h AIM WT ale ate few 
aM al at aatats set eT | St, 
‘Hrragihanercy’ wit Sa ad Hl Ae dah 
ae & fe tar al omragiar’ Het S AT APT aeHT 
PITIGNA HET A TT AT | 

FUNA-ZE H UNH F HOT art fear war 
BIEN ASTIN A HAR Uh ATT SET WA AL FHT 
a Sa at Hl ae eT ATATTIT Hh UH Ae 
a frat S| 

Fa SMT FT HOT H MT aeHl WW 
AAT HUA: AT AA AHO HET TH aT fea 
Beater at Gat FAs aes al ASTINA-Fsw H BTA F 
HOT ST (AT TAT SIS ALT Sl ALT | AMAT PTT 
THER AG FAS Tt YI H AN Hecls F1 Td 7 
POT H BIA Hl aha (Ae aH’) Ht dat et S— 


Ae aa St saa I” 
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WIT h SA Ae ST Mae H UH Veh 
ST AN TH Met Sa ANAY HI Aaa soar | 

aad A APT Te ad Hel WS S fH He-aeaT 
HORT Tatar fey Sa AA HAT St We ae 
FAM ST Ah St WT, AAT HT AAT AT SSA GA 
TAT AKA Hl UT St at H AMA S Ach She GAT 
Gar IM WT SM BI FT MH Ud THA H aH SF 
ade A et Ta 

SIACATN SS TREATY: |” 
Agia TTI Arata: | 
Tirehrraretraeaeta: 1” 

SAS AAA HIT WaT-ATEII H UH eth 

A e— 
fare yea a: Wsaat: FAL | 
feet: werarciia wasitenieatsta: 0’ 

Sa VER WaT st UH Ca WTA aa 
faa & Tet AENA-AS H WEA H AAT HOT SRT 
ot at fea TT Sree at it (Aa) & wT A ST St 
a SIS S| Bet Ta-ATeT (TATA) Hl eaac Aa 
m edie (Mae ey’) F At adh S1 waT HA 
ST H Ta-AeTeT (Atal) al orf ar art Het TS SB TH 
qMmawerga:” (tat Flat we wear) Pacts 
Asal St UT SAT Us ‘QAM MATS Ty’ 
(Hat Ta HATA) SIT HH Hela Ace cicat aT 
wet ST sa Haat ar strene fers es S| 


WAT H SaRCARAT St Veit H AAT | 
Wat He Hea SA SeT fe wad al CAT 
VAT Th aT AT ST UH Hawes A TT ah ST 
FAM OT MT AT) AEA: APTA Bl Ath Mt aT 
cat At Ta Ate (erage) Her TT ETT SAT AST 
a Tad tat ar at Sagerraghar’ Hed & | 

THITT FM H AIT Hl ME AMAT 
a MT ATSIT ACT S| SMS St ATA Hl CAAT TAG 
at Ydadt S 1 Wat al THe Shera SMT 
oal-10dt grcit SAS AAT STAT SL TATE eT ATA 
HTT AT Thea HT S| SAS MS ST gewerara, erreT 
area sat get Saat AMT Gat S, Saw Ged A wragar 


92 sfaera ado — ITIHAS DARPAN 


oT aerate A AT Ga AT vit Mela THAT 
eq Ff sfaeraart at eft + age-csas oi goyo F td 
TW FENG TA Hr ST S reat GHIA ST TAHT 
(aqe-asrt ort Saat) ar S Gt ant St TT SI 

Sa VOR Aqa-wsaHy wit saat SF Tat cit Saat TH 
Mah wl KET A St PHT A Gt SPITE Hh ST 
4 gate & dered safe & arHer ft | 


WIGHT & UST A AeA TET He 
Het h Gah FU Tet ae at OF HTS fH 
UTITTTT Gl Ae AY BT A VET UT a Sa 
ST H Te HS Ad SAH! Ha Hat Met Ah Hera 
Foe FT WaT Hh Ya AT Te ST ATT “ATR? 
mel S— 
AAAI SATA LT Wetste: | 
aad at sae Siyerehrega 
fad Gra A Aeayay| 
ara seat aalefaksfery uv’ 
Ae: AeTAcaeH Arar (Ae AY’) ETAT 
Yad ah eae ‘ART WT ST ST AT SA SATE UT 
Ha & wea-er-faratt ar ara vat act edt S vet 
AMT AAT ate | 


FEA F ATS H 18 Aeaararet 
Soypaae’ h ata ae rem sat e fare 
amt & wera ¥ Ara’ athtea fear war & | 
veers — ‘apitar’, ‘Serta’ saris | Car wat S fee 
TERT Hl AAA Warsat Bl Att St wag + area 
Sopa’ aet Arar ar at way afvenst sae 
‘MAHA HE WAT | 

ast St wragtian SA WET Ss, Sahl Bet 
geile 700 S TraIe sel gtenerarea A ATT ferenr &, 
Raed alec h Sat SST a Ma THATS 
(1889-1988) @ AGA ‘Sa Td H TAT S fH ordi 
feat F scte-eeT 745 shy” Tresa (ers) & Ud 
TERT cifras ge (Strata aera ASR : 
1881-1978) 4 745 QelHiatel wraeettar at 
Haaser AL 1937 Vs 1966 A yerfgrt Ht zs," 
forrat wa ote aferniar fasafaerra Fe | 


WAH S TIT Aaa eras 


[Vol. XVIII (1) 


WAH % TAA 
gat at Tat 
TEI & AAT 
Fare H Yd H 
wet F ae b 
THT-WST HT SAT 
tad Bu feat AT 
wart SCT | 
Boar # TE 
met Sg Ha GI 
qesdt & Sra-ar 
as em & Wd at 
ait ah eat wt 
Strat ar frat 
oT ERT AT | 
ae oearat F fear 
Ta | HAT 19 H 
arent H ye + yer s fee Hat HT 11 sraifeeht 
Beg Sa Hl caar Bleitar + Ac Heat 
WMsd-aa cr fhe Wa wideged feat 
meaerat aslepr AT Aer Sear Aeoe: | 
eet Vit Waeyed Ws: i” 
So UTS Fe Gee fh GRAM Bera a 
Bat at sit eset at gears st wa at aie aE 
wa Galea H TS Bl TT ST Ail set Sea F 
GIs Tata S Baler H AAs yes feat fee IAAT 
ad etd at IE S sie wae Yer fea oie & fat 
fhar— 
‘qaet daa aq gaat ear saAql 
APT aT ASAT: TANT ASAT aT APTS I 
So TIN arat Tay Sat Vat sarTaIVaTATHT | 
DU Fr Fa: TAA: As eg Pe Tet FATA 
AT WM Fe Soa & fe wraghay sh IAA 
TAN H VTA Veith HT FA sitfacs saat S frat FS 
al SOTA Ha A UeSal A ga fear YET war eS | 
lod Heara 4 i vat h Beds Saal A Geis St 
Gal & ax 20¢ seara F TSS aN H fer Baler H 
GAT FAA ... ATTST A... TSA’ Ah sleathadt S| 


Tad TMT Hriferara sett 
SIT 
Haat ACTA ASAT 
1881-1978 
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WAHT & IIT TAA H VIA wilh H Aa We # 
ferada’ (aa feat) saat St afer Her rar S| sa 
‘ear far ar afte faye far ay, al erg wWesai 
al Sent Sates HT aT al erat Teil aH IAT ST 
Uhtag car, Meeaat, Stott Hr Ale SAT sire Pare 
adm a HS SU! sah Moet seas A ‘Sat ar 
gail h ‘YeIs WSal Hl Sane gates HT SMT al 
at wait & gant ar aaa ear qear-smy at afte 
AAT FST Sl SAH FAT YM H UM Bl saya 
Tel FAN JIRA ... ATT A... WSA’ T Ys-aaH 
geal & Ma at facHa St set Car At ae S fe feat 
UM h AAMT Ys Ae ed | WERT H UH St IM FH 
Ot AF e-he TMT aT S| eat fraaicat | saree ae 
Fe TOM Fact S fee Mas TASHA GH VITA STAT AT 
TAF gel SA AAT AST TA AS WITHA ATT UT 
& BT AH wed at Ta | 


ea VER Taga h VAT AAs HT YAA 
gah HAHA A steger-a s, Tal HR Ta WA HT 
as art AT me Sa HS, MO! aT Hert! ae 
Sas Hl A SAT Aa AAT GH St Ga 4 gale | 
HIT Hl SAAT SAT Gllt Ael CTAT | Wilh 2H Ae 
‘gatert sara’ eat aes ar) eit 11 aH sate AT 
HIT TAM € Ad: Tah Te lod il H Vet ‘Awe 
Vara’ SAT Aleu | 12d gc SF 2G H WAH Ve AH 
GAT Fl HA e | 

MICHA h wits 3H gata wesal Ht SAT 
al Ist ANT SAT (Medt VEY’) Hed S Tah qesat at 
Sat 7 Tele aie Sat aot Sat 11 stettfectt ar ah 
Sa Tet Hl Gets FRU A FETT H Yet Vt He fear 
& fe Geet Sar ‘aeallfevar ashen” 11 sreitfeett siz 
WSa-aaT ae” et | 

gatert art 7 sateen wesal at ‘ster AAT 
al gets 3-4 Set at Gar (ANd PY) HEAT ike srt 
TAH Mei 10 F Sa Vara set (Tate... Sey’) Hear 
aa 11 seitfecttarett aad Gar at Tat gett F 
(‘TMT ... TAY) HEM WS BS HUA S| aqareat 7 
‘mate’ ar at an’ ae cater at ae sia art F 
Gy’ Hel z, feat ws AeA SF el Hl HAM: “HA 


SATA Vt SAT VAT AAT 93 


ae ‘afer’ ar et Stel AMS S| “Tar ar atet “Ete 
art 4 aT yen ae A asa at Gar al Aedl way’ 
med or ae VTS ae Sta se GTeSat Ht Sar aT “AR 
MY ped SU BRIT Bl ‘ata’ Hea At Gel AT 
WTA | WSa-at aH at Hr Tater FT We, faye 
sara, Herel, dreary sie aea-sre fagrerat F 
fryfia peat S (Sah aT St Ass FAH Heart 
SR armarfera-sret fasroor Ht cfeaact fare"), fear 
Sod wat H ART BL TATA fagraey oct BU grese-ahoort 
FS-PIMs MRA ATA HET Ss TA Gas fey sta slat 
ar wart few eu ei” get 1.11 F gates as ae dt 
cal “HTT at war (OAR Aaed: Ae we Pe’) aT 
PET Hat S1 SA Mil Hl AS HIT ST Tt Fs H 
ORT H Uist Gael Aaa oireahta Hea S| ANT 
arent & fee St ott ror are eet 11 rater ar 
Sa 7 aaitertarcht Wesat Ht Sat SF HA Teach 
(‘arated dears set Hontreray) art 1 cit 3 
a AH 10 Th Sa YS BMT SF sas Var | Hereeat 
h Uda Ud at val aH et A Aalelet Ad HC LST AM, 
feed sci 11 4 ae ara HTT al tat H fers qAET 
ant at Pest Sy wera & | 

aed: HT Hh Te H HRT sates BT st 
frst & uit drat S| git 12 H “Hers: rae’ F 
HOTS Hl ‘FS’ WE saat ane fasta yah a st yaw 
frat wat S| galas aH Aga Mt S Mah ST eilH 1. 
19 4 yesat H At are AF eckaesl H eae ar fart ax 
fear (HAST enters eat AareAG’) Tar Her Tar 
61 ate Car ara are fee gates aot Sat | APT F 
AdhaA A Gaga Hl ages H sega F aol Far Hr 
arate Hea S at at sa facta Heart ar sitar ae 
TAT | HT HT FSM Al AL HSMNA-TS H TAA 
fet Usa-aarat gat SF Ast SU SAH Beal Hl Gay 
a oe ota S| ATT HT ta H fers Garey S aaa eT 
garert +5 FeRfeai— sha, Haaal, Parad, weg was 
fateatt ar erat a— 


ary” sie gaa er at ae cae et a | 
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gad H MTT FE Hl AAMT Sa At A TAT S fh Gar 
WT AM UdeM Wet a I H FE 4 Sat Ca a— 
waee-ste Feet Bl AAT TST aT 


TTI Atay AcataHAay | 

Waar WM: AAT AA TIT 

gat & asd & fre gates aa Alor al ae 
WAC TA A Uh SAS Md H MA FSH HRT HoT 
Hht TS WW I, Tah aA Aes AM gaa & fg 
aa & frst art F ae eT FT ake waneh Herter FS 
HoT a} we A ale et a sates AF A aT a | 
fer gaat at Gat ae availa far ari gaa A ies at 
Wes che fea, Sa aa WR Cae sea Seat Sor atl” 
got THA Fae HT Hl aaa fear” gat A TT ST 
amt ale Peat at ast sate A AAT at fe HIT Ae 
TU,” ford WS Same Sates AF GareHt tat ar site Aor 
ST St Ah | TT HRa-aT ATT Hr tat F wt | sis 
FeRAM BT CATT SATA TAT | HLA-A TaTS AAT 
Sates SF: AT gat A Ga: Alor aT ta Ave ae fear aT 
A Sah VERt H Aad Herfsal ar GAT ae ae aS 
ae at fee AIT ae TAN geet aH ATT OL ATAT-WE 
aa HA A SSH AT TAT AT | aT ST ATT Hl TT 
RIVER HAA RHA Awa He TI) WT 
OMe PEAS AT | ST, MET SI HUTA Sat Tat F 
wl 

qags MAAS H FS HI GIG fray Hac 
sarere sated fear rar S fee aera: gales at Cet 
URRatcal ar ATA FE H YS TT SMM | sales ST-ST 
a OT Usa S GI Tea aa a ge frases wl Gear 
F Gaara Feet AMT arr east WSa SAT ST 
él 

Ud Set ak aM wl Ht Ss fH gates AT ver 
b Wa 8 (AR ag Ulaal H We-He H aM Wale 
waae at ats fear art at 9) ade & art Para & 
(gatert al cet |e 10 Arsl), Aah WSa-SAT FH 19 
Asia Gr ect Sat far S sie geaeas | AeA SF 
Sd 7 Arslait Hl ats frat GT, al Het 26 ASrVT 


[Vol. XVIII (1) 


Sah A FT| ATHNA-TS H ARH H AAA FI Ee 
Frat gate at vafeata a aes Hea S GH TS 
Wesel Fed sie ead Ad ST aT AAT HT 
THAR TS AT ST HAT Sl LAT et Hl ad & fh 
Sate Wesat & PE ae dt at Fee (“ad UT 
ARM) Hed S BT ATT va H ART HI Ga fore 
aM eared IX HET S TT MS-AAT BH FSM FH 
eS TT (Qe: Aes shila: | ATMS: AS 
FSlagear: ti”) 

alee seat F art artaret Feast area 
erat UT Hh het Afar Her at fer At eS 
ae & Urs Hl sat wT A yeqa fear wars 
WAGHA h 18t AAA H ile 78 4 EMS He fear s 
feo fret vat H HOT Ss, Gat Hr faora |rit— 


TT ANAT: HON AT WA TA | 
wa Mftorar afasfar Aerie’ 

Fel Fel, SA TA GT HT Mora A ETT 

& Amer & 214 seara F & aafad fear e— 
ATT: Tet HT 

wah 4 Ma H Seka al sive FT FE 
fretiat Ht socres & fh cater + WSa-SaT H VTS 
MART H frac (geile 3 VA We S 6 ah) F HM, 
ct el Pravar S| HOT, Alerter, navel, areas, AH 
AR Weed Hl Gets AAT aI WeSsa va H oaeahy 
HA TS I H AAAS H GAT Ara S (geiH 15 
a 17), HT Mat h Gets SI LAM GS At AST ATA 
wate fate & at Yat A a edt 4 AeA Ssh WTA 
fer & aarata & wa A Ager far ar ake va fea H 
FE Hl FS FAT Are AI 
aay : 
wHAGHha, 18.70 
Tél, 9c..\98 
Tel, IC.9& 
Fer 18.75 


WATT, 1.15.30 
Tet 1.15.30 

Fer 1.15.31 
WTIGHA, 16.3 


a a a a a oe 
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14. 


153 
16. 
7. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
21 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35; 


MyeTadtay Us Saat GIA AT 


Tet, 18.68 
qer 18.71 
WTAATTT, 1.4.29 
Tet, 1.5.3 


‘Bhagavad Gita with the commentary of 


Sankaracarya, Published by Advaita Ashrama, 
Calcutta, p.-XVII, 1997 
‘Sri Bhagavad Gita: 745 verses, bhojapatri Gita, 


with introduction, complete English translation, and 
various readings’, Published by Shri Bhuvaneshwari 
Pith and Shri Bhuvaneshwari Prakashan, The 
Gondal Rasashala Aushadhashram, Gondal-360311, 
Gujrat, 1990, 328 pages 

Fern, MAT, 19.1 

Ter, ATT, 20.1-2 

qe, Arora, 19.1 

qe, Herd, 19.1 

WTAE, 1.15,17 

qe, 1.9 

qer 1.10 

TETRA, MATE, 47.2-3 

qe, Mead, 47.7 vd art 

qe, Mra, 47.43 Ua set 

qe, Area, 47.47 

qe, Aer, 47.46 

Tél, ATH, 48.28-29 

qe, Are, 48.41 

qe, ATT, 48.46 

qe, AT, 48.53 

Te, WATS, 48.55-65 

qe, MoT, 48.77, 84, 86, 89, 96 

WIGHT, 1.6 

qe, 1.9 

FETA, ANAT, 21.12,14 


i 


95 


aed, wreara, sera ca [AH 18 (1), 


ay utara, fat Fad 2070, Saal AT 2013], Yo 94-97, ISSN 0974-3065, 


ata anda sftera dae art, zat feet 


Waar ‘araresrareera’ &X Grats wa 


Uirertts wast 


Baa We * 


UR OG stat order & at stearic wea 
ln Oe 

facfaa, vataa-gfert at at ate & ae 
alt +t Uea-gat al Wad St AUNt fat acy UaH-gat F 
gases Trae ae fags F Herat S| A-aTSAA | 
at AWS TT ST SI TATE He TOUT, 
mal, aedt & Aer al, Segat ake ctaseahat & ak 
US S| TUTTE H WAT cetaae RIM Hl TAT TeETT 
F fay a 24 saat F aM oT S| BGT AT aT 
WIT Ghat GAS SA Sel H A WC SA WS AT 
‘aT ATT AAA S| SAT Wee Haley GSU ATH, 
Feat SAM, AGT SMT, ASM Aas, Are af, 
gered oft anfe sri aise Ferqect ar afta-fesrer 
Cara Foote tart ae far Tar S| aE 
anda-aepit at Fery farsa S fee set aM H Avs 
Sat Se TEMS BHT sree fear ar S forqes FE sar 
Mid, THE Be AMS-HIMT HT APT feartareyr 
fagaye-ce Bl UT VATA S2T AT ‘SAT TATA et WaT 
S, Sa Aare Fee St Sifad Ter ara S, sea TH Aa 
a TAT Fala Hie site AS He fey a are 
e— Cel wath, Hex qater Araceae SANT Sie TE 
fort Tart ak fat H fre Gat Sr HRT Fad TT z, 
ta Fo and-depfa & ait at-eght ded sik OF ar 
ATTA SST Wedd Hed S| S-sT Sees” 


* <qreu-ftche’, STE TWIT APT, STAG-313 001 (ATI); 
AIAMT : 09414164970 


18 ae etat H SIT Paalerdt S| Veda sacra F 
SA-RT “AATATHETH H 19 Seat HS HE 

ST Se HAT AT VET SATAY H SAAT 
aah let seat F (Ae) ae Hr Ie UIST lar eI 
anita wat, waar, wera (Raga, 54.7-12) qa 
METS Hl StH HAS FARE BI TAT Fy STAT B, 
oat et fagraarail, ret st agnqeT, SreHTAET AT Fee, 
Fraser wae Alen HT AMAT TT 
WUTAPEA H 6A ATA ‘AHH Hl 75a WAT 
H far war e— 

FT PSTN SEAT LMT siat-sicit | 
HYMCAT PHAIAAT FT Heat Far 
MSI MTA Weer Haar AsaMaAT Wares 
THATS APTA SHAM rasteyey 
TAT AAT AH STIS  T 
PSMR-S-ToTAT Ae FT aay fesoretty 
fasorg freqaed god Wet a dager) tt Tas weit 
GSU AaaTey MAST |’ 

Bald, ‘Sat FT Hoe ARE VSAM H AIA F YT 
aT h MT sat a saa F ala ve sik fade 4, afer 
aye HqT-eeg ef Td Il Te AAA Bl SITST 

aR aera ar ara, Maas sie Ger f 1 sates, 


96 HAS TSH VET BU T| GAH eer HOTT H TA F 
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SMT A Sea A avs, HVS se Heh Ter-AH!E 
afta a TS AST, WH, ATE se gait Hr 
Ore Ved aU 1 aa Fy Healy dom a, ae aia, 
A SAMY TAT SHAH, ARAL, Tela, THAT sire 
wae st frereit & fret agar Ta WA Se HT 
& SS F, Fe WATS Fa, Wad WHAT fre aT 
AAAI AHI HSS, WH Hl Aad ST sat IH, 
Th, Ge, Hee, ATE, Tas ale & aRASa Afettaat 
ud Tareal S PHT THM HT AaciHst Het ST Sferayy 
ver! 
Wrsat + Al Gait Aled Hoa Ae HI AMT 
GAH AAT THe fear, Tea STA, TET AE ATT 
fora feat, Batt I WS AR ot Hl Aa We aM f 
TF, SAH TATA STAM HT TS A, TG Beet F 
ace St cr A tae Fear, A SAH St Ue ears fear sik 
qT at WATT aT | 
AT Of MT aay edt Sega AR aes alae 
WSEAS HE A sels At UATE AT 
Has at yA | 
ad Hoa Ae H AA HA Sa VAM HT Ades, 
Farad, Aad FATA Ghd GIA SAT— “ATE! Fe 
wifes St ta S, Salta A At sat ech s, TAA ast a 
eat edt 3, 7 WUT Hed S, ota: ae Baa er fee H 
altel rl Qe ate fata wey Val aarne aac + 
Wesdl F At H fra Yor T Sat fra ar areartene 
GH, ANA, AeA, WS, Ms, saa, STH, Fey fae 
aft & aareays h aeateter ett SU ys al siie Feat 
st WI 


AT Of Te HG AMI BATTEs sway fafae wee 
ATT Mat TSE ot alas Say GAT | 
Weary 7 Tay tafe Wsatestaeran TAM AA AT 
ares Wt aa a aeqsg at oraTag | ct Bt GG AT 
ASE, AAs sat Ast aaes Hae aT 
Biase Gare Tae aay fara BEAT HEMT SAT 


Waar ‘avareerveray’H Oreaftrs wa Users aeast 97 


area Sear 

Fa Tea F aaa H ae F at vita s fH a 
at Ol FS-AaTA TH FL IAT OL WT, SPTST 
aa A, at cis F Het At a eq creer fee 
aa &1 sat WHR a PIT way, FETA, TMS 
H greet det S 1 wr aret F eee at const ar 
Bah HAA H Mit AT tet fe We ea Ted AI 
Anes Te Seay A Usa S Aa stahars 
ARPA Tedd & TI UT TIATT F Sah WH, TE, 
FAH WT Het S1 See TET AT A Gee state 
aa &, sa oat & fava # con al aaa aed 21 WT 
h Id, Age F als AAT al, TT Saw wid At va 
BIEN HLA S| ARHH-ANCM THAT BL ATT ATL St 
Ural & Arad A AI AT We TST ARAM AT | TS 
aaot F Heat & fe “omg ar ate F aay Atal, wre 
a ath Tost H aaa A ad S, FAT ATT Fa 
ATI Hel Tat S?” Tl Aaa Tae TVS A Hed ST 
med &, COTY |! Tat ash H BAM 8” 

ARS OF TA WATT! THAT TSSE LT I’ 

Sa WHR TUATHA! S ACY S-aTaaT 
al SIM & Seah AA A aah oT sraet Hr SISK 
PATH ATT SAT HT TGA TH Ae S| Tosa Ua 
HHO ENT SITt HI TAT H rest F sftHoT Hr Araet 
al TAR At as Slat ara S at S fe emaHrars F 
WoT TTT H Sage F AS stadia elt tet S| 
HPO TAT HE God S fH “TIA Fe Fa as A 
ferat-enet B”— 

‘ay of HVS Ayed SQaMead us aadt-gqet da 
saryerar! wa yarpry”” 

sa VaR aWererrKerat F att Feast FH AS 
Pat et & Tage teeter Wat & PII F aT 
Meat S GAMA WT Stet S| SAT WH AT HH TT 
Mera Hr Ses At ATaTTHHETS BH “ereH’ ATH 
Ufa oteet Foret Stor S| Sat Yweaslt Hr ASI 
Una & ST A qos far Tar S ae Gaal cteiae 
Re H Mer sere AM H AT otal Hr Geka 
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wet eat e— 

‘ ear caar ee 5 cain A 
GReararersy, arrest, at aed, o frente 7 
AHCTY TAA, 

BaRTERE 
Had, TI TA A Sa ret A eH ATH WRawH ay, 
ot wae, Gd, Ade, Bedale sie Utada F Aare, 

aera & HFS, Ut a4, ota fas F am, aA, 
girarert, dieters, ca wert & oat Ht WET 
ad SU, Ter Tey, avs, HAVSa, a, Prpitoar, at 
Uftarreet & arr ariferar Te A area | 

aged detar wart afteetat a ages sipor 
mat we 1 after & fra qaafasrent wt spor F 
frat aged ot at ate 1 adra-aRant F fect entta 
aaAM Us aferyar at, SAH AS AeA Geert & fe 
Uap ot Ua & atest cadet at sie wary 
HOT GATT TTT F fay qh Aled AIT | 
TUTTE H Gat Teast ‘aw’ FATA 2 a 6 
Th SRA TU, tah Tat Se HoT H ToTaae aT 
GX TT S| Tats HHO Sr WA Gar F aarearikz 
a ce sar aT GT aes RT A aT | Hae 
art fata aa Gaal Usa at GT AT aio AST, 
ae Sot Wa Me Kes al | SH H SMA BMT 
F tach Tad at a aera war ar freer aT 


Tawa ware tacit u Ae of arake sate 
afer sarees fedtaratadtt ae Tere Se” 

‘aa of Aa AAT Hees AT ayes war ataas | F 
Uf AAAS SAS, TANT 
Sacicirarnt deed aetrand See 
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MAAS TEMA PYTTNFEIMN SARZIoT BACHIST 
Mean Assy seat Mehl, Aeeoratrart 
TEAMS ATS ASAT TNS SHIT 
FATTER, SLAP AST Teta AfSeTaTSeAeT, 
ae Fax, Twat Asha Higlela ger, AE Aoragy 
AAAS, TASS, APT West | AS E-ASRT 
ART FART Seated Waed Md, aed, Heater, 
ATS AT TASATT ITA FeTSTE 1” 
aad, BA arradt Ft A ada HoT Hara Het a, 4 
ae VAs agMeMel, Iaca-TAE Tad Hera, 
DATA ate FAK Weal, VE-WAG ald cit Hes 
BAR, AFI-WFE Ao SA salt Areal, AeA TSI 

sale Sak at, ee ete 
afrarai A AT TEI SLA, -_ arefia, HIStas, 
oy, edt, Sarai, aeaS ails Hr creak 
asta cas ANT Bie area VT sr aaTferaa, 
URIa, Cf, Ada, AEA, ara, Ugaet sire 
Sate Het ST free HEI A | 

wrt andta-aepia F at fare, enfta 
aaa a fer fora weak Ales Tec A, SAAT 
STEM SAS AST ATHOT I | SHT ATT HT Wh AST 
ate ‘Mae? a ot asad delat wary alter 
Ore cited SAT Aled AT | SeaT-ANTS H ALI H fers 
Mare AT ATGeT SHOT H UTA fest thar fe Ae 
sheild Wt & deat APSA FH AT GA Ba, 
Ae A Ga Wa He | Ta HoT F Gas Het— 

‘HVE UT TF carla! Erragqaraen set eat 
TATA STE, RST HTT |’ 

wad, & cas! Ga agaet eh Has AIH ae 
HT SASHAT-A EI NT | 

Fah Te por I we A aE soon Heart f 
fe Setea-Ga H AT it At aia SAT Ted St, GAG 
Una & weary ue ava al Sart AT Se | 

sat seara # gacact aie atest & fara 
es Marea YT Hl Mt Tal ar ta TT S| 
Tat & aitafrant sat Ax Ge Tat eT 
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RE AGA ST BT Ua Us TAT Te eI 

sat VER led aera ‘aca’ F afer six 
Wesat Hl TT WT Sta S| IT SH YATRA HT ATM, 
aieage H eral h AAA HT aM, SeAATTT a 
Tae was get PAST A ar ata, fae F araw 
Hl OM, Sa HT ST SM MNS H Aaa 
HMMs Hl AIM, AT H HAA H AM Sq Ta Sle 
fr-areet 4 oat aa, Go Us Uesat a aver ferare aT 
qo STAT Sa S 1 SHOT Hr BAST IT HT HT 
ae, AIT AAS Ud Sa Aas TA GWeSal aN WMS AAT 
Tre cr AMT SMe car Mates TT Sa Sea A OTT 
aa & | 

sat VaR ‘Ae aH aeaat A diet Ate 
a SATA Ta SHIM A SAAT HOUSE, 
AP WM, SAH YT AAT HAHA Sr ao “ART 
APrrer Fe Aare afay sea ST A BAT Sle |’ 
ane usd Ft a Sar Ht TIM Bara ws set 
& tet alftrs ar aa ‘qeot wae aad alftre art 
TM Sea TTT Wes Hl Aah slas-geit wa 
qaaeaet Ua HT aos OTT Sta S Gt Ofeerfas 
wT a Fa Het H I AF GMA Hl UH Ft IST AAA S| 
AAAIHM FAH AAT Us wMey-aiot Hr s, fore 
ATA TT FIT ATA SAT AS | 
wat : 
TUT AHA, MA 189 
Ter, TMT 190 
Tel, MAT 231 
Te, Waal AAAA, TWAT 52 
qe, Waa AAI, WAT 3 
Te, Waal AMAIA, WAT 6 


a 
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Fradi, sto Heard, shtera eter [sie 18 (1), 


ay uf, fast Fad 2070, Saal A 2013], Fo 98-103, ISSN 0974-3065, 


ata anda sftera dat art, zat feet 


‘aeTaguaary % Trea Br Mtaa—aatst AT 
Aerartt—atal & farce aethra—Rrearet 


Sto FUTHtead Pyaat * 


apy Ut Teh AeA Sl WarH HATH ATE 
ale. a attach SA HT Gt afeters arrears, Te 
eA ‘Aa HAA A ad &1 Teal at 
ema Ud AeraMt— eat a eT F 7S 
BU Haas UT Ae S 1 aS Sa AT Te Sct Nt S fH 
‘Hae ATA AehA HI ‘ATa’ We aeta 4 AA, 
rarer, Aearget ars Us GH HT AM He Sa S| 
Haart F urea Ae wet St Tera St WS |, We eS 
MT GSI Al AH F Ast LAST AAT | Shera HT 
Gist ae & fH sa we & foga alsa SH SM F AT 
ae tr Hl ake daar F usp fagrs ave ar ahads 
fears OF WT aT) ae Aahet A Prva S fH sa ae HT 
atetaa ayer far farsa al aeat ad F SA 
AIgalat Hl Tet Ist ATA A MS HS-HS ART 
WR be Wel F Galera far Tat ar ae aeraay AT 
ant @ 6 fe aaa a Gat Hh Gre Tada He A 
fort art fe Shr ect at, Ge ‘staceaes aifae’ aterar 
‘Hae’ HET AAT AT | 
TeMM-4 h Aaa H Patten Tart 
MTTAMATT AML ‘AITTH TTA Hl TEL S | BIVALT 
ald ata 4 seat H Wat Ua Hl 108 Aaa F 
faaiistt Eth Ta Wl AAT H ATA Wea fear aT 
Feat & asians at at ae S fee wferat ar 
gal 4 am oe & Ad a attard aa ot id 
1 Se aes Prat at fara wet Stet, gales J Taos 


fad sreqe, cen; fara : Has, Go: ATaTT-846 
004 (feet) 


& Mat wm wit aatta ett S| Sth Aer Hea St Saar 
a UAE he Tt S| Aeraal A Fe Hl TeHlacarad 
HM Ae AAT A GAA H AAT H ST A Geet BT 
aieard & STF aay Sa A sa aT H ict 
Aeaal Ht Aer seal feat S| 

ATT WaT at TEA ferret GA A ser Sar 
Cl ‘Saariae SAaM-aa Br AATSt Hea S aT 
ara’ FH apart Hl Mc Aaa at FETT 
BH S| Ae Hl GIeTTHCTATAT AN AErreq’ Tl WE 
a FeMM-aa H SeTaM F Wad Stare Saar AMT 
od € | arefreageen oat arr eat a ta a Fs ay 
Ut faa Het Hr Ware Ber Sl 

FeaMiaa & afar fatgre arsine ar 
fret werrg’ are 4 Ge GTA SF fear war S| 
FTE SA ASHI H ATT Gi aT AAT SAT AT, 
Sat afraca Ht ca yal SH ET sie sah 
agi ct Hee A TAT WAT AT | ASTHIVaAT Hr 
PT Ga-Tat Bl Alena Hl GATT Tat Hl cine Het 
warel Oa St tat atl FSA SMa H AAI 4 
wT Ff rh SRT TT a AT H aT Bl MATa ST S 
Wea ST ee AT AAT TAT Fh ATT TE 
ART Bl TSM Het TAT Wate St WaT A ASHI 
Tt UMTATLet F MAT sie Sa FS By 
agita-ari at at aren até ge aas-arad 
AYA A TAH SF GGT Het ST Gat S 1 St TAHT 
ater St afew fe eryfsat at wat ar ate aaer 
Sierra at fate saat sik Garb aaa aera 
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al afeaatsd ae & faara fret sie & set 
aeract + sat at oat Fo up-uH eh fort Gene ar 
ured fear a, Sat ar AMAVST AMY H AAA a 
far wat 1 Aeraat F gear THR fast Heh Tet 
Peed Tenet at fe wae aT al OT He H Te St 
Sead FGA ALT F Mag fear All GACT Fel Tea 
wat at) aftora ae fee ar ae at yfrat at ooerfeer 
al Ut h Te St Sead Make Wat & yfeHar H 
eo FY ee af ltt He 4 Gthet BU A Aeraegq’ 
HAT Ue S Tae CMH Th H TST Ge Taal 
saaferat at oir stert F vega Hea e1 

Teal Bl Sa SIT H Wit ee Tar wt 
fee aieraca at att ar ale faa sree ae 
fat VT Aaa | BT FS HAT Th AT SET Hl TST 
aed &1 sat dae F et ot aw fears e wats, ae Saat 
HMMs aad ahs ofa b ata He sie ae eS 
Wed Mas sk F GAS HT oT ATM SA WT 
afer, sat a SH wT A Pipa ete WH|e etdt wedi S 
far vt saat wrrerHar al aaa SA ogaeT Tet ST 
ahd | Ae HT S fH Heads F atferacs aH AP aT 
‘oR het wa e1 ot aad al at fata a saat 
tre faa wet S1 Io ae et at seq %, de Ha | 
UAT Whe Fel Stal | Tas Fe fe SAH TAeI-A-SaATey 
UT YeoOT Ef TE Sl SAR Wa AT Al Uh SaH-aT 
dba & rah er yA SF afar H Ader Hr ailsaHT 
SAS! AMSA ed ted El ASM Fa Sragt Hr AAA 
waa & fee aeracat ar UT Gears Sf APT Hl UeAHTSST AT 
TEM SAT AT Ate TT Hl GS THA HT WE 
Sead Hat ay Aaa FH ca ave Hr AAT ar frat 
et F frat s, sat S aferaca at fafa faaaheat 
al GA URS et Great S 1 WTA APT ae at frat aT, 
HON, AU, TAM, At MeTEAa, fesHH, vilHAST 
SA Gass TH ar Paws SAT AT TAT ART Gastar 
at CUTS Hr MT HT dt S 1 Teast Hl ae APA 
He fara aS HH HT He Herat a st SI 
we, UT Se Wt faa H Wa Hl Sea Slat S 1 TT HA 
Ga WY SAM ah Hl ST HI AT at oa z1 HS 
A prea Ferd ar feraherdt Al HC UT | aeaca HT 
aS Tel FT Hie AAT (WT) ASl W WaT Aaa Aer 
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al ata F Aa J se Ggaret Std S1 AMT A ages 
aa S| aaa F it Saat eet Sha Set art S 
fart F IH AGEs Et H Aa HI Gea eal Sl alsacs 
Feria FT ae at wanted far S fe art et erat + 
ater Sad Bl UO Kae SAM Het at aferacsa F 
enfet Ht seer areran at weet H fers J ‘refer’ 
are a A At oT Gad I et are sear at at, saa 
EE Ud deal Hl Sa Akh AMT As AMI— WS GAH 
hat ar wer wet at aT aah fre fF) ao-TTs ar Fe 
Sah wa A wet ar Sle, Ter, ALT aA gH Se 
Maka AA HET Aa Si El Goa H MAA Stay APT 
et ST St AM Aga S| Aferaca feat sat H Prat st 
SAH AAT Het Sl CF Td | | Bel Gao feasHA sie 
aa 1 sat @ a Geu fie Haas S at a SP 
Ferrata set fagart & de sam Ss fee wears yer A 
Bat HC St S| SAH AT A ATT WaT ake GT | ht 
Hf arte ae te TAT | Set aie art weit a Saw fre 
eA St Ta Si Ae AIT HE eH are AT Gat GT 
We Felt Ca AAT Aa AS AAT F feat ar raha Ae 
at aad fer aeracat ar yer Shear ef WA ANT Se 
HIS WHT BI Vals FA TAT aT! Gee HE Garlsa He 
w A SAM HI FHA Aa HT al ael He AH AI 
aah al tact st SAT AA Was St GAT al 


facta aft A gat art H ae alara 

TIT-aeaMT fet Ga SU TSAR oflat H ola ara 
ae fecearet area ar at ferara sor ar eat A GET 
AAT AT | AAT AAMT BA Sat parsit F cits ted J 
aa A a ot dala ake a a Wars Sr Wes Bled Sa aT 
aie aieraca Fat Gt gee at, att: Ta At at 
Fel A] SS Sl TH Ta Hl VSaa Sl St Wea ATI 
BAH fT W-Ges F Ione HS sae aes sel ary fet 
cal ATEN Sal Vea et ect | Sat S Ataris Pree 
H fatserat site Fart URaert Sta S| ASM Sa 
fagared & Braet we fo Fs, TH, a aa F frat I 
Ratt steers & tay deal Ael Stet st Wa H sar 
ect AT MN HT UH-eh AT Aet St Se TT, We Ag AT 
Saal HA fraterst Tet SAT AT | Ae Fert site FIA Hr 
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UTES Ft | Heat HT Sor aa HA aH aTETferH 
SET We St TEMA aT) Sah Mit Baltes SA SF AA SL 
Se AS aT HAT AT) Seas feat Te H HAT 
wel Ft aetort aT AT FEY’ Hl cane Teact 
| Se ey A Aas SOY TS AT Stat aM OF 
at Watt At) Aad at Sl AA GT ATA Ae atl feat 
& Ut Sula Ah Aet Hed F1 sa Te Aleara HT AT 
aeal Wrat b GS H fers Ses EAT AT Gat H lay 
fagara & ula At sah Aa 4 fel ate Bl Aas ar Ara 
wet ol” Sea FT ATA HT Alar Hl HAA TET H 
fre BT IT eT AT APT He fear ar alee stat 
F fiat ae & efor wa S, SAS ATT Hl ATT Heh 
JST Hl WT HT He AMT HH Aa S| WH FE 
H MT aeracst at ats otaleact wet at saa AH aM 
Ol AN Gl SOT Hl Aa T AMT Sl Gad HI AetiaH 
TT A UAT aH Feast Hr wis fet sie FH Star AT 
TAA et Fel Atl Aas ye fe aferaca H ae frat aS 
al det tat Wes cr cot SIT A, Te fat sie | 
fara wet, ates Ara & fre fecHret fas Sat AT | 
TOM GT SATS HT SF StH AT alert Tel SAT AT | 
aieaca & deat ale GAT Aadaghl Ae St Aa AT | 
fash Ht HRM Ue Cel, Sal URS Ge STAM SF 
at atat at | feat & We Stara APT shar AT Mt ATT, Ta 
HT AT STATA At AT | AHA APT HT aA Sa FT OA 
ae & fafetet St aT a1" 

are aT aieacs HT A AMT YA a 
aret & 1 Saar a feat sie ope aah Hepa | TTT FH 
frat At orett S, Stal Gea wed— al Sal THAT 
ara wedi S| Herat se fart Hl Aeca et S fe 
ATA SL HIS Uh GTS WC SHET St A As Met Ha eT 
ahd 6? Sa MS AT ae se APTA frat a at 
fer ST aT Tom aS Senet hea fat aaa Ss? Wears 
Sich ATT UT A Bl Hes el Sa) TET aT aT 
SIM SM H Tet feat TT Aaa Si Var a SH ae 
aa Ufest ef Tat S Sie Te Vat St Rata Fo ake at 
& fre waves br Ged ea Slater He Tat SI 
PR Feat St aerarca arelt AP A wage Hed 1 a 
APA API Uh ae SF Ahmad h sels Sart hed 
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1) aneda-aepit F cra ai fore vfasat ar Aecat fear 
AAT Vet &, Bah US He fara HET Stet 1 seracs 
feet & fre waa wef f1 Gas Ham ta S GER FH 
faa et At ag 41 AST ST Sa HIT Ue AT HAA 
é fm feat Ht Acts He OA H Te Ta AA Waa et TU, 
at GAA Fel ales fe St SMIAPT S ately ax aet W 
Te S| Teracsa Hl cane fora TS Hl VITA AWE TE F, 
Sa Feral & Ta atta a Withee 
ated | Seacr Ht Aargtaar F sie Fe ArH A PT ey 
art Bl FS Tes A Bet BTS fe KPIS erat 
a a al AES SETA Stared SA ASAT HT carat 
Tela at a 32 wait F IH YT You saat seas 
al BS HE GAT Fel Al a Seas S sells sel I aie 
eaura Foyt aa faa ar Heya Act aT” 

qeraeg 4 Uta St ca ca A aah al Harsit 
cal sit faeae Frac &, Sat aiferacat H ateo at wa 
Ah AKAM Atcher HT st IVT ST F TAM SAT S| 
AR ae-ayas ST WaT S creat tat tet ze 
fee aterearct + Sa Ara H TH S TH foray a rast wT 
SR TT BT Sat Act at Herat sa fagara a At se 
@ fe Ara Hl Hla F Aleraca aH GT SM Tet TET AM, 
SAT AAT AAT A SH WS SAT HLA AT | TAaT Gar 
a ot at at) atreaca S THe SA H Te ATT HT 
mart arfera vet etd af | ster Saat tor & feat sa 
ERT WL eee AT | AA TET ST TT 1 Sa ATT A 
at ateraca fatter arat H ter He 1 SAH Ara 
Sea A saad H Uerst F cit ech af | Ae ar 
dat wel Het at sie aT owt Fe S Ho gaa a Pra 
Slat A) atest S aX tect S| Tre sie ear gay & 
a tect eg Fe Mfeta staat aaa edt eff” aterarca 
al Aa & AT A SMM A Sy Sl Ws Ael AT! Mleral 
wit car wa HATH a Bl TAT Tat F St Sy ate 
aaa Sat at starrer # freareite & frm ale ta 
wet at" 

dat & sya va A yas GE ah art a 
FETT SA S| FS ST Tear-aeasat S AAS HT ster 
aa & TT erat St H AT AT AI aT | 
WA Hl WT TAT wad H GHa ar FI Shalt Hr ae 
SRM II Ach Stel Tl S fH WAH Gal A Hat 
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aot S at GMT H AMT ST AAA fear a1 Sa 
fafa af fret grea & ore set me | Gets Hat ae 
wel el fee ale Set Hl aS Sl Tat HT SAAHCT Het 
tet 4 ATT WO oat TT fF 1 aa HH gs Ws Fal 
al Se Hl HS ST Ael Ah Tara aet Tar Ss fe a 
qe wea H tet F ake aT S Aga Ta aS We Std FI 
Pott tart A StH VAT ToS HT TE Sa AT! WT 
Ga H UCT SH Th A AA Hl GM Ael Hed FI 
Ud Ia Ht Re a Ua ae H Rail F aoa ae elt 
a1 deat 4 gear fra & fh wa ae H aay St 
frat at vetart Sart FH aera ee ett Sl" Ferreg_ 4H 
ae vat faad fre 4 cars sar 6 fh waa gal 
Oe cet Ht Tee sea cet aT tet Ah StH sragrat 
Oe St et PAT HHL AT AT-BAT RT AA WS 
a Ferrgaaard & aacittetda + Fe Ht Afasta SF 
ast GSC Hl AA Sat aT HH S 1 Ge A fra 
aaita-ferat ar ufos frat at, seer stort seit 
wa F stadia ears tar Sl Te-ae H Hace SF AT 
wet ease star & fee are fora H ae St Ta A Ta aS 
farard a vata wear ge fear ar) afte site ofat ar 
Fes ale H fT Fe aN VAeNS AN MS H 
HAAS Et UA HT AMA HE Te S| ST 
aed, Fares ake gareerneatrre— Fake 
ada asians & pafas AM ot S| Sa 
Tat Ht Set Sf FA, FS THT dae St GaAs 
OH, WT A FA A UH-UH HH SU H HRT St 
Sl Tae AR ara, W, Tersen, Ha-faar, aise ar 
MA, ST Hl Yl HI SAT A aUel SAI— Sa Hah Yo A 
HAT TOU A St at Ga A amy S 1 Seat aad Tou 
qa Wl Sa A Soa Fel SMT Sah SIT at Ut Hi 
Tar & ae at satt ar srt aate erage 
al TAS hot Tet SPT” Aiea A AST cet aT fe 
WAS oat F fora we H Vae-qaet AAT S, Tae 
SRT Be HS Ae ahem seen 1 aS vel Stet A 
GEAR, FISH, ATE, SIT Sie Sagt Scale HT 
wgata At ret Star | Sat St ACA Hl GAA HLA S se 
Sad: Fel sat H Alte Saat SF Ay Hr ster tar 
Cl Get are STEM H HT SF A UH TH ar AT, 
Sem Bh AH ST GATS TH YS Vt ATA S sie Fe 
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sae at afer set frac | wae at ofa ar Prete aft 
sat & sot S1 Ta, Me, Ae | afattes feet at aw 
el FAT | SIRT 2, Sra GH arate Sf Set Prater 
ca 

dart 4 vfrated arstren-fart ar Prats 
wet & fe ga F St oat al Sats ake sah sic at 
mer St & ra Wea S AT S GMT at SI 
ae vdieresqare rat Sqate’ At Het sat S, Ua Var 
fart de-argite framed & fram art are & 
HA-TAT HT GT Gh TT AHA Sl ae fast SA 
gare at aad Ta & fe Uh Fey Hl Va sat We 
Pre hel S| Tera ae fo Uh SRT H AIM WE UH 
mes Hl TT Stet S Se Mae set ra-areT Perea Wa 
fra vepitarct srret are Gt Saka ar Aes FA STAT 
eae are F HHT Ht Var dae @, Te at waa F 
URadagitet star offagtia st" ayers F Te-T 
al et Ae FAT Wee fat Tar S fh vss H HI 
FaAI TT H ANT TEA WL Get Att aeHT HT F 
Ta Aa S A AT Tae Hl AL Sa Sl SAH WT H 
ae aret ae Pape S sie Pe TH Heh sisal ar 
BaA-SE AeA HT WaTS YR St AAT S| AF Srel-aret 
afeat ast afeat at aed S cite ere ar vars are F 
arat Tt St Gta Sl Bet Rat HAT H AT Sl 

ae amd & fe udteragere Ser fafgre fart 
SET AMAT H Fe TAHA S| GAS HT TT 
ae fh cart + tac: act S sie a faa feat eaaii F, 
gem Fs Waal HT AIA AT SAH AT Wa St ATT 
git ar eagt He cic S 1 Uehara feast 
al et VAs S| WAS, ST HRT, MM, AAs sik 
BENT aie Me UH ME F TAM Hea FH a yaM ad 
el 
are-ferd ot fred farsa gs S1 Wd, IAM sie 
wat oitadt + aet set fraacat S, StH AEM ed BT 
ge 4 ast & Get Her at fe alae & yess F Aa 
ad 6, densa a fess (ast fara at acat), 
fast & yaa a aP-eq (Fa uae oth), AH BT OS Ges 
a User (Ueheal), Weraet H VST SF A, Saat H 
Waa F Ae, Aaa H YT S TOM (SeH| after), 
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IT H Yaa & STAM (sah), Saas H Ya a AT 
(afta), Hah Waa aS alt (Gash), ot H yaa 
TT, ACT, Be Us Fa Gas Sd Sl Sa Ye Talc HT 
gel fafécet & fee werrare (@qae) H see we St Sa 
teres ST MFa Sl S| Sa St SF ‘Udhaae-faary ar 
aa ed S| 

wed: wire ar Athi ST Fe SRT 
sues ae sas a St AS Sa AT Sta SOTA 
an facta (afar sit ep) Yao SF Ase Tact 
TAHT TH Hh HM Hh PT S A FE AAs H MAT 
Si et Teas H area fra Heh te at alt sie 
IAT F ada oat & gs St we AT afar | 
HAT H HOT IT Ge S| ASTI HA Hl Aa at sets 
fe get am 4 ale AT geared & fare Set Her aT 
Tha | HAART Hr AE dag sa Fan # Tad 
Waa TAT Vea SI ata F ae waa 21 Sa 
ae attr HI Hed SU Ve Hel TT THT eS fe atfaen 
a GeR— F srt rere SA Gao Bl TATA 
gferat (H-Aa) HT ATTA FAT Het S GAT Ta: TT 
mr ada aT (Safa wa) H fore At gear ore 
ae edie far a & feet ave or farter aet erat 
wat ak dea— J as sal H faa ed f1 sah Te 
HF vas et @ ak aa a ae SO HT OI DET 
amet cet S | FAT Set aT faa Alaa A Ga 
al PRT Fa f1 Asta HI ae fAafaer eit set 
Sha | SH BOT F I-A WH BT ACT Sta 1 ANT 
AT a THe H Aaa Hl Alo He Hl It 
ard &| afar ae aren & aa? GH Tt ara fase 
ahaa H AT SAH GET et Sf Hea Ww; W 
Tea dat waa } alate |e ake afentat 
ae Bl Feat A ae fear | 

Ga Ta ada & alate AeaHyiaged FH 
waren ot ot eq fra far ari ga agty at Weds sie 
fates GAT A Sele Hel AMT ales | FeraeT H AS 
wa Uh aN fhe F Gata sam Ss fH arm 
GoueFraeal Stat PAR SAT H fre feat Hl WHAT 
RR ai at ¢  F1 UTI eM H Te a a 
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aaa al ste S AAA TT HAT Sl TS sik 

ePrrerntt wars ar at & alae Sor fear are at 

BO hl AAA Blot Ast W AAT | TM Act AE ST 

TG, at fer feet ae ar sca eat cas & few 

HARI Tel TA AAT | ST APT HT THA Steer eT, 

Hat sot Has + WLS FT Se a sam VIM H ATT 

al Het GAA ASt Tat | Wosary Bl Aare Mf tHetarat 

at &1 set Ht yer Slat H Wet Ta aT Aaa He A 

wat St Gat S| Wi Ge Waray ake Tage 4, 

setae Ft grat S Aw a WT A” arene S sa aT 

frag # ta a vada aed GAa qe aT TH fora 
at CATT a KAT AeAAUATa al St SISTA AIA 

afta at ft) sam areraa & fart ar area Yer ear f 

A AAT: FST BHT ST TT ATA S| TET: 

TAMIA A HS Ae Sew FE ST MIA ss aE 

HAM S St GS sare ad HT AA Sl” 

aay : 

1. faege faa & fem seey, sraerrorr 1 feral Sto 
Gouge aa at fern, fren React getege, aed are 
vent, fata AAMT, 2002 Fo 

2. eg, I ware a, Verreqeraart 7 yaaa 
oredr ad’ (geI-Ware), FAM, 2009, ATH, Jo sie 
art 

3. FEIARGSHAGTT I, YO 88, Wilh 16-17 

4. “aftreter satan wrt 
Went eae APES ET | 
Wait Tear VTA 
MTTaSaAT ETT’ 

—FETRIAAT, 1.78 

5. RAT APT AAT SAKATA ARTA: | 
Wet a Ahad SAGs SAT 0’ 


6. ATA TET Tar 
a rat ae selfertat Tener | 
a oat + a & widen 
wearer wee Sher Frgerat FW’ 


—Zet, 1.78 


—ae, 1.82 
7. ‘sqat frat eegaiea gat Brier 
FAUT SATA aT SATA 
wet at eet steer erat at’ 
—ae, 1.83 
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Tel, Wat 2 
ger, 1, Jo 90 


. Fel, KAN 07-16 
. Fer, Jo 101, Ici 16-24 
- TAG PUA Faery: MAA FATT | 


TW STE: TOU BAG Maier WW’ 
—aF, 1.93 


. AT ae: Met PTS ae: Serv’ 


—ZeF, 1.95 


. Fé, Jo 114, seit 01 
. TM MUA WHS asa Tere | 


fren arateat zareaSraATeT It 
TOUTE AAA Tae AAT | 
HAaTTTST AA AT Ses AT TAT’ 

—aet 1.145 


. TRETAG FT Sea Tar AT aPatS 


aay Aaferat Pear a face w’ 
—aet 1.145 


—Zél, 3.414 


. feega fart & fre mea, at ware fer, yafafete, 


Yo 43-404 


. Sa ge wet a aya: 


aan Fret ster arAasar 
Satet Get Mg eltet 
BAR AS Se Stet Ti’ 


—FETRYAAMA, 2.345 


. Feri, Jo 223, Wilh 163-164 
. Sto Aare Ta, “Aedes” (FAA ATT), Fo 


341 


. agree (Fel), SURAT, 12.23 

. ae fee sores, ‘ae-aohr Tea aeT a7’, Jo 375 
. FEIRFATATT Il, Jo 185 

. Tt 

. St Rae: &: vate att wa a Raat wt 


HAUTTTT Tae THT ETAT feTTAT 
Witter Sagal AyHciar srs aacieeer sara 
froma Fret sree dates Fratereat earctiet wv’ 


— él, 3.331 


105 


HA, Tate, sttera et [si 18 (1), 


ay utara, fast Fad 2070, Saat AT 2013], Fo 104-109, ISSN 0974-3065, 


afta anda sftera dat art, wat feet 


Urea aa A Stara—Rrast ste Tas WA 


Ney A % farsa 4 eta areront & srr Get ate 
Da a aenta ar na val 2 | aaoremnail & aT 
SS" Re sat F ararct agai Ht aq ae H az 
AS GM Hl ast sa ea F Alea F Tr S| 
aT h SAA dew Gea F ya Sate “ASq:’ wer 
Sat ST AA HUT 1 WT AT Sa WH TE 
frarera & wo H afta Hed S1 AS Tes H ATA 
ard at are ar oret &t Stee were & sat saat aeafte 
rea Treat & At sar Het S1 Ag are A ae Pala & 
fe ay at aa dest fort aaa al aa seer rar 
TEMA A, SA UNM’ Hel SAT AT | Aaa SAAT 
cena F often orot cerca feearcit tecit eff | Gtenreret 
al Wt aet Hea S fee St TAM aARal B TAT FH 
ACA ATshtare Tet Het 1 SM afererefear H few 
TY Uh SEM H AMT 1 Sa aes al fetta Hed zs 
fee feat & oe aot Pit eats Sa Sec aT | 
Fema A Ay H SNe ae ae ea TT S fe Ue 
a atsit at Ae At Ss, ae ot ar St Aa S| SAT 
facet dress ae ene Te ot aftarea Aor fre 
a Tea | Ay H HIT sr ater store sel & fH feat 
ea at at aed at, we rt HB ae FH Saat 
TOA HI HS Alt Al AT | HE MS H ATA HT 
aa Prats @ fe anit area 4 feat & oe wate 
AM HR ot HS At aa A, Je wre fags H GHA He F 
atta at mg aeqet & afattr qe gaa vt a sa 
wat F AY se SAT Hie Sr aes gutter at) FE 


* gtre-orn, sftera-frart, afera arret fate fagateenera, 
zen (fae) 


art Ht oat oes et S fee ae H Alay Saat F 
amarct fart ff reat eff, cra feat ar a after 
SA ACA A BS AAs sat We Side 7 asa 
URada oh ae feral & ear-atsenre Sr GAT HEAT 
qe at fear) una wast FH ua get a ae art 
ae S| AGT Yararat HAT SF Aer THe sat 
aM Bt AT seat = fH sryET a ar ale cat die, 
ford et & foo ar ang arr Fe H a We ert HT WS 
at, a saat Set H srferare ar wis feat sik ar AT 
Tel St Aha | SAMI BI AdeaT aT ae fee Heath ar 
Sot Are ar TTS wer at erat A 8, Fah afaik 
Se Te feast H Ted HS sie Al wet St AAT e | 
afase cr ae Heat & fh faae H AA Aa Hl Gah 
Uo art at Qe At afta fear var teat S, ae aret 
Ufrat & after 4 gar ara 1 ste aH sa aoe SF 
wars et ara & fH face & at yart F Hemet ar 
ary eat fren wet cer TAA WATaT AAT GAT aTfea | 
aq a fire Get Ste Ht Gat fear &, sa Sin-stH 
Wee He wot S 1 eG sear hts wet S fee 
a h GaN Ud Sah Be al cae Sl Gar AA Ula Ww 
et THT Tet HET A | 

HET Th Aa-sAt S- HT STM Test 
mel ati saat a wT a | frafearait Te S 
fara oft arr ea ot ae ost GT a Sa AT Fe 
ara Ht orat Hf fare wect adit & fee aey-sTareat 
sulle H AA We et H Wa aa HS ala tec A, 
Bat S GAT EMI At WHS SAT HAT AT Hlfersr | 
Heat ot Ser ati at S fe Bert aes H ct ae 
al Stat A 1. ferae-aaret AF OTT SATA Ae 2. A: 
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Sah We Hl eat TAT TT ASGS HCA HI Ald Fe fe 
cere eet & Atae yer |e a dis fava aarfét 
-— 1. Gert HZ, 2. Sear et a afta wa 3. 
Set Sl SAU | St Hat ef fags aH at F a-ha 
aa var AF one = oie Hes ae we Sea-aaeht foare 
get & Saat SI 

alert Ht sa aaron H afar feat set 
ere A met ale ferega fra vet fear S 1 AT A 
saat fereget faraar & ft aden aert we SI Hiferst FH 
HAT ST SA PHT Hel allay SMS Ud ach arene 
al WT het Sl US Hl SAT Mit ASML H ATT TT 
fret THA Sar Heat @, Saat Ar at same TT S 
ott Aet ef Gebel | WT osea (ATM) FH fers 
als dr ratte vet at at aed | ara ak are 
at efte & wp et aot arar-faar, we ws at-aaferat 
S-eart H BT A at SMe WT ah Hl IA Al WT He 
aad %, TR aaa wate ar alsa wet Al oa AT 
fear AT eb | Sra A TTT 
Praag ga aaa H fenradt = fe et ar fer 
Maret at sare wT at Se afte Fe aw é aia 1 
wmaltad st wa et are gar fear ore, at fhe feet ae 
ar Wars APL at St AHA sie Tet feat F at saa 
ft afte tHe UM at aerate east ae sa 
Hat CIA A HS AT At ¢ feat Wy, al sa Sahat 
Fel AMT OT Aha | 

Ga-aaet Baht We al at otter fat 
ufateat 4 area et apa &, Saar aAlfews A fase 
fra feat 1 eet ar aretfan aet & ett pr acter | 
qgreart + sear ffeaed sa sat & fara & a 
faate & aaa et at a-ha aeeat SF TT Sat Hea 
oT | siete Sad aratert faeare ett et Hr ard AT Het 
Te 1 S-at Hl Aaa set fagroar at at S fe Ars 
a Ah AT Ih Ae WAR: Geel FAST AMT Ga Vet 
Sl UT Aa Hl Ae sel S fh Sl-es aH aaa 
wrest uae Ay fears fet site at wet Si Sa WE 
face H asa saat Hr arelt Arran fear war, faa H 
aaa attest site area SF wed — Bel w: Wa HI HA 
ater S1 Ag A sa ae A us aie A ae a A Gs 
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fear & fra ‘sree’ (are F faetaret Ye) Her ara 
OT | ARG, ATSTACT GAT Fa] HT Sites ATTA 
sat & Aa art S| 

SMa & Sa Ha Bl Veda Up va 
Fel, ales Uh STAT ah ART aT Ua AT Her 
oT ThA S| AA, ASIC, Ae Ue fay Ha a 
AeA F Sd BT AT aa A Set H Adel F oe 
Prot earecaratt ar Test ar Yara fear S| Mat SAT AE 
& € f fae H aaa St at fread Tee FH AMS (ara), 
ARaTet WY, FAS Wa, ATT Us ara-aaal HT Gey 
Slat A, St aaa Aten aera Ge wre feet sire ar 
wet St AT | HAs A Stes Hr sre aftarar Ter z, 
ae Paral at set am fe creat & fer At art 
aM Ws 81 Moverrarer aya ‘srearatera’ He ar ae 
Gar on fred Hearst ar frase & aaa atte far oar 
OT UW eH Ud eT eH fra SF Sah Bila Gat 
He Hl WaT Stat at react stor arar-frar al sie 
Slt Tet Hl RAT AAT AT Wt AT | AISA | 
rarerrrar & TAM Aa S fe sa alle HI IA ay aT 
Sa FAT UT Sle Al Aa Fe Ta H AC WEA He et 
Slat at | AGT SA IA BT GA ASA Va HAT AT | 
areata & frarefararafer & Tat aaa & fH ae oat Mt 
al fart H AAA VT SAT AT aATT A “eT 
Bey Bl Gat ST SF TAMA Wa S| Ye-Alarait ik 
errert arr et at oat safere fear arar a fe qe aay 
Ufet at aa tat & fre wa Ht 1 area Ad @ fH sa 
ae al ot fat at at sates fear rat at fe via aj 
Rad aM h Te Saat atranraes wet et as | 

ales & ata cat saiaart ar at at 
HEM & fe et (AOKI), AAT, eh, T-ATT 
Went S-at Ef Het Aa Al St S We sa TA Ghit 
FSA ANT HT AHN Cec AT Halhad ula h Hae 
ale Uhe UST ef TY, at sae At saw APT al we A aT 
aad a1 at-ert & fava Ft aaa at set arom & fs 
Ufa H Saati At Saar Sear Ael HL Maer | He 
at afe oso Wl SMS St AY, a sa WHS a aT 
HS AL Tel HET A Aha | Hel-Hel G-eay FH fers 
‘araliy’ — Fe Uh WE HI Ad Te ae Pepe aT | 
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TERIA GF Fe G-M St SA HAT AT AfeeHaL 
waicraret ar set Hea S fee ferafear ar stferanfear ett 
al Set Ue, arerfraws seat aateat F at ae AT A 
WT Slat AT, GAT H fers aS wes WACH fear SAAT AT 
TIT Hl AE AAT ardent ch fraerararary H sit 
el ard fetta ear S fe ‘area’ & arate F aes 
oat Bat at aerad at at far Tar a; WT Sa 
Hae ST THT TS Ht Geahsal Hl Sac AAS GAT AT 
fore Gl Ua-UH Sth aN Ula S ot He A MT 
act eft | greet at ste ¥ ae aaa aad ore F 
fet set ahi ud & SM AM | ae ST Saat Tah ST 
fared et Ht Ae at | 

ales ada H Se sae SF st Tat 
arid & fe uit ot ag & are fore et + ra S oat 
fact Hl Phe Uh AS HT AHI YEN HL a, al vat 
Veet Hl Tat Te Sa, AMT Se cet H BT A Pact 
Se at & Arata F afer et fear AT Awa | 
aaa ar sae frat Hed ee alert FT TE 
dm Hel & fo Aa UA Ht seoH eM ate yatcare 
HX al S, TH Tectaet Wet Hh GT Te See srerHe 
AT AMT GT | OT Sah fT gage aaty aa F 
Whaat Ht eal Hl WT HAT SAQA AAT TAT AT | 
aha Get S fe Vat feat, at gaa Ht aeate fer fear 
Gata He cit ai, SS Get wit S wea St aT ert 
fay qeT SAT Sc Al alec ar ye Fara At Sie 
wre & fe aaa Hl wa a et ar fare Haka aot 
a feat ai-aaett H ares stats, ar Vat feat F oa 
Geet Ut br ot ata jet H fee oo aaa: area 
aaa Ta | SA AS Gat Ua HI aT Harel |t (ale 
Wags IMA Hh ATS SAT Sl) HI TA Gas Aa oid ant 
Guat GAA ART | 

wfcat F ei-et & deter F fora ave ar fra 
Sal &, Tah Fas S sel feat Pepe aT AebaT & fee 
aren F ae sah B: Fe Ff, a HS AAA ae At Aa fas 
TH 8 | HARA Th aAld-sid SAT H ste 
aa-aaa— sat Sf TS Hl GAA Hl TAT Ys St TS 
G1 St TE H IA al Ta Het w fee copra 
Ud Parent + Wa-aet amed et AH fet ae Hr 
fears Fel aadt S 1 Provera & aga feat vt ae 
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al Gt Sat ef Aha o1 Sah Ald HT T =z, Fa AH 
ale SMa Ael Hl AT Mat | aed H aT A 
a-et Ta Het Tar & frat aa FO, faa HET sie 
MA St Wd Hl Uehelh S Wet THC Ga Fea APT 
aed ted A eft feat S are alee Aet HT TT Ae aT 
aaH fet at aét & fe staat aafa al sient IT 
frat ot ae H Gaye, GAS OG Saal eT FF at 
apt feetentt eae fed ai a et aa ar aot fear aT 
ThA S| TG sa WT A Het Sl stagaar & fH 
Sra h STF ord Sarat a, He FH at WS aT 
aaa reat S sata ot A et ar art feat At 
gts & Hat Ast SATA AT Ach | 

a-at FAT S A SAI St H aferare ar fea 
faa ded AT OSU GU, Fe Sa Td We AH Hea 
@ fh Ut Hl ST AA Saar alt FAM S? Ua H 
ara sah (at) ata sar at (ae HAR, sear ar faerar 
Mh)? Fe at At Seat ore at fh Sl aH Ha fhe ae at 
ea aie Afe-Rart edt S| HAA F aS VMS HL 
fear @ fe alata oa we haat eft ar at afar sar 
Td MW Fah ASI SK fama H dans sera 
a oa ata set far ot Ha atl UH ga FH He aT 
ae ot facta & frat & fa a at at od F 
wi-aaterat art Seat fear war eat ar) sa aie H 
et FY ae-sraa aeahe aarface ted ait eres 
arent frat ar deat et aadt aelt @ sa aA aT 
AA wt Aha a 

Hart + ae aaa & fH aa uel H a H 
fay vides HS fay GR F Sat HAT A Fe AT 
al UT et Te at Tah arr ata HT Hl aT a ale siz 
wel ct Gt Tart & fee atts afte S frstare ast ort 
TT lant at sat IM al He AT SF 
ara-faar pet erm fe ae ras set fafa F wart 
aM ore a faa oid a at F St Me saa Adit 
a Hl Ghea Aa Wah Ht a oe SA SH AA 
fra cr Get ake S MTS  Seraaer Sie 
ATERTHMOFAG Para Hi a aet ah Heat @ fH Wat 
wad gor ar it eet ater & fae art art er | 
ae Waa wt dea aaeagiet AMT até fH at H aha 
q frat em F Sat Hr le Ta AT et St Aaa | 
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Frarerrararr A Terra HSH APTA: TT 
aM Ot Ua S-at & dha at ot 4 fat ae a aly 
wet Sar TAT S| 

G-aT HT SAT Tea MTT Sl, SA AL 
aR AAA Art At SAT SAT S| MreHt HI TH 
fasrs at ast AMAT stan S fee etl-ert aH SeeTfeear 
aaa Veet Hearst Hr reat TAT area | Seer Psat 
get fear & fee a-eaa A gat at stan yPrat ar 
aftr wetter st or tet at) ra-sres aA Ste, 
aa-de aire cat FST H HS Tart FH Hearst 
 AI-AT Fat Sr AT ASHE GAM Wl Act SAT YH HT 
feat A | SAT We HT ct Mert H fea S at Geet 
ae fh Eo at H 4A SI Ae Aet Ura fh feat fag 
wate ht at Gt oes sites fare | Hél-Het crewrae 
Ud eget HI VATA AT Stat Sta SAT AL AM AT ATI 
fraret + gaat Gera at fear s fH saat ee 
TTA F Te Ae S| 

alert + ae we Ht fear e fH cae oft aT 
AT AC MAA Al Hl A ct Gah Geo ofa ar at Fer 
AT A A A SAT | SA RE HT Tota aT | ae 
an at ot feat wort at oqaia & yatsare act aT 
Pore oct at) acta yatdare F Ia Hl aT Ta 
SAA GAL HT AHA AH ETA: WIT ST ST TI 
wart & Aiee ae Par AT any at fe fort Gt aH vec 
Ufa @ Gt Yar at H ae Hl yasars Se ar Pe 
F feel he Gl Sars Ae Stel A, a SA F aT 
at PAT ATA AT | Te ect Ut S Yer eu ys aT 
wara-aestae A ata Fel fee at at aA WaTaT 
SAA TAT Atl aHifecs ar aE Hest AT aaa Wet 
aa & fe um a afte ost H are Ht et eat ate ar 
RT GH SF Al fea a Cat Ratt 4 sas Ste A 
afta ahs at Be at oT aad S| Ha-HS daira set 
aot & fh Fa WS Hl AIM H AN Tet SF Gal at 
Ada at ar st a alse APT WT SA AT AT 
raat Tae Gara & fH up eft we oval ar aT 
aX het S| Sal HT S Gah He GT Wt St AH eI 
ag vat Rata F orb dra fora wa a ged ar deanr 
a, sat & aga eters ar at fast fear ara ater 
He VT HHA 1 Hert T St Hl scl Be sraga dre 
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fe ae gat ofa ar at eh AT are ot aad ates | 
aert ar Gat & sha fanforst He Ged S 1 MerHrt FT 
ae Het F feel are at fees vel sect S fH Mt at 
Bah WS SAMI H AT Ue A UA ef Se TH, at 
Ueaa TH Al Oe HH FS WT stag fat assy F 
fact aad a1 cart eA al ata aE S fe Cet fafa ar 
MT Ht tel St Bl Sel sit att SF slat ae FT 
aa FAT WaT AT | Uae Sah frees fost aE 
Wael AL et feat GT AAT aT Hifeea A ata AT 
al MIS Att SU Her S fH aaa feats F St aio 
Sah I A AT ae AC ahd FT! Ads war F 
aa Ta HAT HE Wee Gene Ver Sta a, THT Ser 
al Og fat A Meee Al Adel ae fH at at HS 
TR ATT OT Cat at, ca: Test Gach SHerst AT 
HAT I HLA AT Bet aH fee faa S wat at 
SAT A Sd: Tet I Aaah AT Sa AT | Sa WL HAT 
Ut UAT Sal HT AIH SAT A | Gaal FAH Te St 
Ta SAH AM WET A AHI I UH TAT fast aE 
OT fe uted & vila tet We Se Cah Ga-gRrat & 
ara ferntia et Aaa ar Hifecr at Sad S Aet TAT 
o fe Sat & deat F gat at Het ae wreirpcr 
ot hl Wt Gorse TT el Al Halla AF atl + Sf at 
a-eat We Hat Uist Hr altar ATT SPMI—_ Sa AS ST 
aren aifect + ah al ah fda aad FH ae 
fra Ht arm gar & fee frat am ae fora AT es Ut 
al UT Sa & BN Sah Attach frare-aret A frat aT 
He-aat va alta SE s, SA Tas areal HT sit 
Geet TE HAT S| 

aie F feat fact AMT Ala Sa ated, sa 
dat Sten HT HIE Uh AS Hr fra AAs Aet SAAT 
o1 ae WaT oH Beaut F facta stat war @ fH e-at 
HF BAR HAs Ht AAVAT Be Gah sre Vet 
aftr sigt ear at aad Si AG sa Pas HT Sate et 
W € fh Aa H Tel TA We Felt Weal Be Teal | 
area age Gt Fat @ It Sr dean Ua aa far aT 
ThA S| ASAT AGI BI HS APT Bat aH Fath 
(attest) ar at ¢ fear oreat S ct sa arafat aE aT 
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alte Tet HI GT Aha | AG A aS HT eave ae fear Ss fH 
B: VER hl Slt Ala H AL TA H Ale St Gah 
Weyer & ara fens Stat ates | carat + sa 
ae ae o Tene far S1 ASAT H STA 
AT St Gata Hr te S TA AIM We AT IT 
oath BS at Ke Hl AIT Al It aT | Feat H 
Wd & AeA Slt ST aS Het Tar S fe] MT AE sik 
BAN Feat Hl UAT S-IT HT See WET Sta 
oT wate faatéat ced Hat arse ArT et WIT Het 
al aiftrenrttoht qasit wat at (qa H At aS seat ar 
UpE-aas AMT)” AT SRT Fe fans AT ayia sar s 
fe ca, ta, aig, gona we aeed-afer & art 
GMa at GAMES et AL at S al Saw TT S-t 
HAT St HS wt Ss, Sa aaa ar area AT 
A AMT SP AIT H STAT HRA ATT HT TAT TT 
& A Sth Tel TA W St Yat Sr GaN Hes HAA a 
aaa S| AAA Sst Oe Oa ar St sae ATT 
Sal HATS; We Salaasst Hl TAT F Tae WATT 
aferar aft ar wise feet oie ar at ef Aha! ARE 
al Ad He cs S sewer S| Tea: Ala HI eA at Pat 
al ét Frat aed | warfad & dra F ef Fy ar oat St 
are, at at ert Set Ht Ararat ar = fear sre at aet 
QA Sh AMT TAT | MS site falad Gr STEM aS zs 
arat-qurat fests ae fear sat ales | geeatct 
ater & fort F Hart Seoett at wrefrHa SF at 
Tet Het S | faasaret Hea St HS TA Hl aalereprieeht 
erat Te S1 TI S-sat We Tea afar BAT 
wast or et Aad S1 Weg wet I vel S a afar st 
fee Je aT afeT | tat sa aA H ya FH as = fh 
al & AAA & ae Saat S- G-ga & sta 
Sar wr & fener fear are ile sed feet & sit set 
vend opt Ratt A St HAM: Ula, Ata, WaT at rar ar 
Wert feat TT Aaa S| Set H srakian H der F 
AIR ch feat AT St SAM Het AT | SAH 
aaa sett HI Asal H aT st AMT ear ale | 
ater & fer 4 ae ar fae wa ¥ ward her 
Ta | Oa & Ae Tet We St OT Al S-eT aT 
Ace SAS GT Aha S| A-ha Ht Tat S GAT aT 
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aea-sraet ea ar fatctar AT ArT fear ara a, ale aE 
Gaels SleHe Sf AL Tre at ait Saaz feat sire ar aet 
ahem AS HT atlea Sa HAT AT | 

eget ae ferdt we creprstt F sat are ar 
aa faa @ fe aaa & He fags ave H yart Fw 
al dat gat car et atten Heed feat AT Let AT) JOT 
al Gott Ud St h Sauter hb dae F fora ae FT 
aT feaa &, SAT HIS SA HOT SA Sle Fel Star | 
aaa Frovent 4 sa sare ar Perr sar S fee yet + 
Oth Arar ar sit alse Ect S, Sat at Sat F TS 
afta ArT ot ar afer Area St Ga S| SAT AT 
BRT Halhad se S fo frat at watt F wat H ted 
gat Br APT OM ar Stereare Ae SAAT AT See SAT 
RE Wa H Te ot Stas Aer a sas grat a sts 
feet ite at feeder vet tact at | 

HART HA BT AGA Ala Bl Aah A PAA 
IHR TAA A, Sa cet arent wat sez 
Cereni-aseart are wired Aa AF fat ae ar 
fetter wet S 1 Seas HT TACT Hed | Paar + 
Set GAs fea WaT Ss fe HAM H AC TA W Aas 
Ged Sat S VT Weal Hl Saat sat Aart Hea z, 
TAMA A BI Sah ae flat VH-UH Heh Tah 
afta IT Ut S| Hel-Hel far H Ae WI W HAM BT 
at Sat & Paes afters ar afta He eA Ht are aT 
at qaels fear re ter S| Areraera Hr site F frare 
Wasa st AM H ae ale Hea HI Fy St AG, at sas 
HTT a Hl Boch UT steT fer HT He al alte He ay 
al aA Waa St Ga S| fq se aH Ara SrT Ga 
UA b AG vs aT Ae al serae fret as ge 
gad &, Sa A Herve He CF H fas Sys wat FH 
ara aeatd Ft STS | 

Fraverd 4 BAR BAU Bl et Vl, stg afew 
Sat H A A HS WHR HI BMA H Tat H TEHT TE 
fereare  arer fray fear war 1 Ae AMT Tar & fH 
foare & aqaifed St SF et Ue A Aa ara F 
Sl-at HA A Ara Ar HAT Hl UT St Aha S| SA SAT 
H Wel TA Wl St AS AVS HI UT Sl Aha AT | 
ati ae fe frat & attest & et & ule at aan aft 
& Tara F aft h attest ar ae sat ort St AHA eI 
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Rrra yeat & ses aerat orest frarrét ar aah 
atest wa A ol Ss a SS Gara | A Rae raat S| 
qe wae Ht arr tet S fe Ara ofa St St | 
ade AL A H Te GAH S-LM erat fctaret 
alt Bl UAT Hl Wet St AHA S 1 Gat a al, at Va 
Rate A ef Sach Gat ST AIR ART GAS ATT | 
eHgret art at we faeqa factaa & ae eee ef 
aie & fh ae & orate & dds 4 gout | 
Sata ase Maat Bl APL Aet fear GT Aha AT | 
ale Ht ait aeutt Slsne AC AY, al Sal H YT ud 
UT UHaTs SaMeHe ait foe od S| aet YT at 
art rat ar via Heat S 1 TG S- H ATT 
Sa et AA APL Stat S 1 Sl H AL AM FH Ae Saar 
Ub et Ut ae UH St Tet St at ot at St GENT 
a-ert frat ae S cate oer at aaa: |e AT get 
aet SAT | 
aaa AA TAT ar feat At aS ST 
aaa aa aT A Sr AAT Tel HEAT | TT 
Proven et Sat S Fel TTA S fe Vac, IAT AT 
Arrant ast He at 1s Gat at at va fata + 
SHUI AT GT Gad & Ta sad fas Fast H ATA 
ut fret waht & We Aya Ss Se TT 
way : 
ars sikaed AR, AM-8, Joo753 
THIET Bl SER, AM-2, Jo 937 
qd, TA 9, Yoll 
TIT 8.416 We Feats wT ATT 
ARTISTA, 2.06.14.9 
WMTTTATA, 2.2.3.43 
TRISTATE, 17.46 
APRA, FO 851 
TIC, 8.416 
10. Hier seforer (Flos), 3.2.14, waa fae, Hifecr 
HIME FI fedl-aTae, AT-1, Jo 583 
Ll. ‘Sere WH: Aer — e747, 4.3.42 
12. SHIT FT SKTERT, ATI-2, Jo 938 
13. Fogo, 3.2.16-18 
14. PARE BT Stes, AMI-2, Yo 938 
15. faeda frac & fam ave, aotla Aaa A, “eT aT 
T AGERASTT, ATHUMA WMeI-AIKT, EAM, 2002, Jo 


Se SP TS) ea a pe te 


greta aie F Siea_-fanet ake vast ie 


76-77 


. FAIS FT TEA, APT-2, Fo 938 
. WPCA, 9.194 

. Fe 4.195 

. ARG-WTAT, Jo 8 

. WAAC, 2.143-144 

. PTET 17.18 

. FAIR FT SETA, PT-2, Fo 939 
. FTE, 9.200 

. STARE, 2, Jo 282; FraTeTHTHY, Fo 511 
. FAM FT SETA, PT-2, Fo 940 
. Blo Fo, 3.25 

. TE, 3.2.26-27 

. FE 3.2.29 

. Fe 3.2.30 

. Ft 3.2.31 

. FAIA FT SETA, APT-2, Fo 941 
. ARTA, 4.28; 13.8 

. FAIA FT SETA, APT-2, Jo 942 


BRAATCTT, 916 


. FAIA FT SETA, APT-2, Jo 943 
. Fer 

. Blo Fo, 3.2.32-33 

. Th, 3.2.34-35 

. FE 3.2.36 

. FE 3.2.37 

. FE, 3.2.38 

. FE, 3.2.39 

. Fe 3.2.40 

. Fe 3.2.41 

. Tet 3.2.44 

. FE 3.2.45 

. WICH, 4.192-193 

. Fe 4.195 

. FAIA FT SITET, APT-2, Jo 943 
. WTCHHK, 4.196-197 

. WAIT, 2.144-146 

. FATT BT SETA, PT-2, Jo 944 
AAI T2.117 

. FAIA FT SETA, MPT-2, Jo 945 
. WAPI, 2.146 

. FAIA BT STETA, FPT-2, Jo 945 
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Hard, gio AMAVHIA ae, sftera aT [sis 18 (1), 


ay fara, fast Aad 2070, Saat AT 2013], Fo 110-113, ISSN 0974-3065, 


Fa h SaaS VE AS A arate 
at fara & at F aftta & fe Ted bag, 
Sead, Are, Tea Me stata BH AH 
recat BT ST He fear at! 


¢ 


Vat I aaa aaa aa TTA TA TTS 
TTA STT TASTE: .... 

urea & fe sated & esa & at F 
wd CIfary & at A atcha F as Ta wT AUT 
ald, wath cera H raat H aay F GH wal aT 
af seer feat wat f= 


freptrapedart sansa wAETast 
CAUSHHN PAT TISTT THe AelahaqeseTTT... 
(Feaa-1) | 

aa: serra h wos H aeest A TAT 
anita Ratt ar or et h HT Stal Wea 
stated atte aest s, fag sated & aeeat | aeat 
Ysa Wat vd saat apis Rafe ar uxre 4 ey 
DRT Wa: sftertant A aa fase Herat Hr | 
ated & reat art ofa aber aa al Wear h 
fae area are, Geat— Tas, Ast, yas agar aletara 
Meat HT MENT TAT TSA FI 


* yet tresacr-sisrant, yerayry vd qeqeanarpia, 12-A, 
Ghat. sail ant, Tari, SaHeTaTe (Soyo), ATHY : 
09389922362, =-Ha : sgeography@gmail.com 


ata anda sftera dae art, zat feet 


wet Th salad h Metal A ATER Hl Tea 
al At S, Seer S fH Hie S Artanis TH 
WAST UT Se S, HAI Me se AMT HT Siar S TAT 
arent fat 4 ce Ape’ cat & ae cH S (FT-2) | 
Fares al fet amet ateth gratedt Fo HS aie 
VaTet Hr atcha Ay sat Het HT S| Aa: AAT 
attire F atic aren’ pt wea aig SF TT 
Wa H AMTad S Hl oT Get S| Vat feats F 
FSWT H AMT UL APTS BL HIME HT MTA 
err fear at Awa S| 


sa oat F ae ft atadia @ fH ane a 
‘(aft) oe? aTaifeed UH asf ar Tar S Gt adart 
wy Mea (Tats) F Geert S| FAH BAT WT Tel 
feat H <(at) oe cers Gar Four We aT GH aT fsa 
al asa & (fra-3) | ca fae H ‘afte’ Ht yeaa 
wars & atiera F afta ‘caer SF at ae at ix 
fae Hl Witaaet H Aree we Sats Hl HIM Sr 
gat AT WaT ar 


HME S WT Vs UT Aer (aH) F 
ata ‘(af) oa aithd ca fe o aaa | atic 
H afta cea Ht AMI H as H ST A Gea 
feu at & aay F fare ea ae ota @ fH aarae 
See ae ae fear Arges aor feear wetter Ae Star | 
Tah TOUT Wt AKT H ATS fa Hr a asa &, FE 
earn Fwd Staret “chia? fast (faa-4) H our + 
Frrn-qearat S| Sat Tere “often? a Fae ae Git Afra 
(dotted circle) yefgta @, set aHra-feeat oe AT oer ett 
ol sa aay Fae At seer & fe qaa (aferart, 
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tore) & ‘sfreren araifeadt way yoyaTS (Fra-5) wret 
Barts, forranr ferry fercrer *(sfijen’ arated fee 
qaret aeea tad 1 SAA AS STAT sie ale ae 
a ont & fe wea aaerea (wes) A aefart ‘(aityer’ 
wage Fer Hest ar a tHe Ua ast sat 
eharn-tara & aafert S| 


Glo Hoste aera + Bat F ‘Saea’ Sl AST 


frat ar cecte frat @, fhe Sei yar oe eH staret 
ud Saat Frater-gelt cen ueitee-fret ante a arat F 
ale Ga el Gt S| aa: Sats DH FEI Hl GAT | 
arene Ot feet geare at eae TAT eT ST 
aftren vette erat S| 


fret ud ant } ae Hf farce Sh 


Me AM ATT AG aR A eat dh Sa etd 
ved &, fH Fal AAA SAI Yet CTT Oe St Ceci 
Sl Sa Seth F ala SF AMTEt Mah Hl AAMT | 
AI WF SIAM ate GaTes S fee APTaW Higa 
al et Mah AT | 


wat : 


1. 


Wa, lotto, : ‘aciae shepwry’, fre 1 (1942), Jo 
257. 

Fel, Yo 257-258. 

coat, fare : MT & WaT ARTs’, 2010, Ao 
232 

ART, WOUHo : AL YL WS Tae FATIH TT QT 
(fares sity sitez)’, weer atte —ePreifen areas 
are sfisar, fave 11, Jo 13-14, Hah 3, 6 

er 

2031, to 145; Wet, ae; “Welt a 7 area 
TT, TA feet, 1999, Yo 134-315, fat Fo 19 
ada, Hosto : We Ase SM = Wee Agta feest 
sfesar’, Tare 26, Jo 6 


a 
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Gwalior Jaina Inscriptions of the time of 


Kirtisimha: V.S. 1525 


Prof. Arvind Kumar Singh * 


he inscriptions under discussion are 
engraved on the rocks and pedestals of 
( Jaina images at Gwalior fort (26°13', 
78°12'), which is famous for its impregnable 
condition, water management, art, culture, trade, 
military activities, and remains of numerous temples 
and sculptures as well inscriptional and literary 
references signify its importance as a firtha. The rock 
cut Jaina reliefs, caves and sculptures distributed all 
around the hill of Gwalior eminently confirm the 
hallowed status of Gwalior. In general, they are 
divided in five groups: Urvahi, south-western, north- 
western, north-eastern, and south-eastern.’ In 
general, they are built or excavated during the 
Tomara rule, by and large from the time of 
Vikramadeva to the times of Kirtisimha. It is not 
possible to discuss hundreds of Jaina inscriptions of 
fort here, so the concentration is on fifteen 
inscriptions of the particular year (VS 1525), of the 
time of Tomar ruler Kirtisimha that are engraved in 
the south-eastern group of Jaina caves. 


The south-eastern group occupies the eastern 
face of the cliff. The caves are locally identified as 
those belonging to 'Eka-patthara-ki-bavadi'. They 
are distributed along the whole face of the cliff 
covering a distance of a kilometre from the natural 
spring well (Bavadi) on the south up to the northern 
end containing the Gamgula Tala, on the top. The 
total number of caves with their religious 
characteristic feature of architecture and sculptures 
are pointed out as 26. Most of the inscriptions of this 
group are dated from VS 1525 to 1530 which 
indicates the intense speed by which the work was 
done. 


* Professor & head, Deptt. of Ancient Indian History, 
Culture and Archaeology, Jiwaji University, Gwalior- 
474 O11 (M.P.); e-mail: aks_archju@yahoo.co.in 
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Kirtisimha (1459-1480 C.E.) was a famous 
Tomar ruler mentioned in inscriptions as 
maharajadhiraja and his kingdom is referred to as 
vijayarajya, ‘a victorious kingdom' which he had 
been able to establish (pratisthapaka). Interestingly, 
in one of the inscription (no. IX) his title is 
mentioned mahdarajadhiraja Sri Hindi Suratrana 
indicating investiture on him of the title of the 
“Sultana”. This is significant in view of the fact that 
this title was exclusive to the rulers of the major 
contemporary ruling houses of Delhi, Malwa, 
Jaunpur, etc. It seems that during his reign when 
rivalry and war ensured between Jaunpur and Delhi, 
Gwalior remained neutral. He was apparently in a 
position to launch on diplomatic moves because of 
his good standing with Jaunpur and Malawa which 
eventually had successfully reduced threat from 
Delhi. Thus, his reign was safe from attacks from all 
sides and this situation developed only after he had 
been successful in warding off the attack by Sultana 
Hussain Shah of Jaunpur in 1466-'67 CE’ 


The inscriptions under discussion are 
important as they record the family of worshippers 
and tradition of the bhattarakas’ who appreciably 
participated in the progress of Jainism. In the 
medieval period, bhattaraka tradition was associated 
with the Vaiharika tradition of Jainism. Indranandi in 
his Nitisdra expresses the merit of bhattaraka as 
“sarvasastra-kalabhijno nand-gachchhabhivar 
ddhakah / mahamandah prabhabhavi bhattaraka 
itisyate //”. In fact the term bhattaraka was used for 
an absolute position in Vaiharika tradition that was 
governed by teacher-disciple relationship. This 
tradition was universal in both the sects- Svetambara 
and Digambara. The earliest references of the 
bhattaraka tradition go back to ninth century CE It 
seems that in the beginning there was a Mila-samgha 
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from which different bhattaraka-pithas were 
originated owing to the differences in due course of 
time. It is recorded in the Nitisara that 
Svetapatagaccha was emerged from Miila-samgha in 
the beginning, and then Kashtha-samgha, Yapaniya- 
samgha Sena-samgha, Nandi-samgha, Simha-samgha 
and Deva-sarngha appeared correspondingly.’ It is 
also believed that the Ganadhara tradition of 
Tirthankara Mahavira played a vital role in the 
beginning of bhattaraka tradition of medieval period. 
Possibly, due to this reason the main bhattaraka 
tradition introduced itself with the word gana, such 
as Balatkara-gana, Sena-gana, Lata-Bagada-gana. 


The life style of bhattaraka in Jaina society 
was entirely different from those of the Sramana- 
munis. The bhattarakas were religious sovereign, 
called Rajaguru, constructed and lived in 
monasteries and temples, received lands in gifts, 
maintained agriculture, and administered a 
comfortable life like a king, used palanquin (pdlaki), 
Gadi, umbrella (chhatra), whisk (chamara) as well 
gold and silver in garments. Their pattabhiseka ritual 
was celebrated superbly like rajyabhiseka ceremony. 
Moreover, they were managing different tirthas, 
show miracles and carried out religious tour in 
different parts of the country. Relation between 
different bhattaraka traditions was convivial. 
Contemporary rulers were influenced by their 
knowledge and virtues and provided patronage 
them. 


The significant work of the bhattaraka was to 
establish temple, inaugurate and install images and 
associated with the writing, copying and preserving 
the Jaina literature. The bhattaraka tradition played 
a significant role in the medieval history of Jainism, 
not only in the unification of Jaina community but 
also in the preservation and development of Jaina 
religion, art and culture. Gwalior region encounters 
the consequence of bhattaraka tradition from tenth 
century CE Of the different bhattaraka traditions, 
Kastha-samgha and Balatkara-gana were more 
influential in the region. In the inscriptional evidence 
Kastha-samgha is finds mention for the first time in 
the Dubkund stone inscription of VS 1152, which 
refers the installation of Carana-paduka of 
Mahacarya-varya Devasena.’ The earlier historical 
reference for Mathura-gaccha is found in the books 
of dcarya Amitagati (Samvat 1050-73). Their teacher- 
disciple relationship was in the form of Devasena- 
Amitagati-Nemisena-Madhavasena and Amitagati. 
Other ancient dcarya of this gaccha was Amarakirti 
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(Samvat 1144-47). His tradition was in the form of 
Santisena-Amarasena-Srisena-Camdrakirti and 
Amarakirti. Third dcarya was Chatrasena (samvat 
1166), fourth Gunabhadra (Samvat 1226) and fifth 
was the disciple of Dharmakirti named Lalitakirti 
(Samvat 1234). The medieval Mathura-gaccha 
tradition was initiated by dcarya Madhavasena. His 
two disciples Udhdharasena and Vijayasena started 
two different traditions. Of them, Udhdharasena was 
followed by Devasena, Vimalasena, Dharmakirti, 
Bhavasena, Sahasrakirti, Gunakirti, Yasahkirti, 
Malayakirti, Gunabhadra, and others, while 
Vijayasena was followed by Nayasena, 
Sreyarisasena, Anantakirti, Kamalakirti, 
Kshemakirti, Hemakirti, Kamalakirti, Kumarasena, 
Subhacharmdra, Hemachamdra, Yasahsena and 
others’. Of the pattavali of Kastha-samgha and 
Mathura-gaccha, the influence of bhattaraka 
Gunakirti of Uddharasena tradition is witnessed in 
Gwalior. Several Jaina images of Gwalior were 
installed and Jaina literature was written by him. His 
follower Yasahkirti was a disciple for a long time and 
was pattasina mostly for seven years, contributed a 
lot. Other bhattaraka tradition of Gwalior was 
Balatkara-gana, the earlier references of which are 
known from Karnataka. Later on Kumdakumda- 
anvaya was related with it. The ancient bhattaraka of 
its north Indian branch might be Basantakirti. He 
was followed respectively by Visalakirti, Subhakirti, 
Dharma, Ratnakirti, Prabha, and Padmanandi. 
Three disciple of Padmanandi established three 
different bhattaraka traditions. Of them, Subha 
initiated the Delhi-Jaipur branch, which is related to 
Gwalior. After him, Jina, Prabhakirti, Devendrakirti 
and Narendrakirti in that order became bhattaraka. 
Apart from bhattarakas, Pattita Raidhi was a great 
scholar of Gwalior, installed several images and 
composed numerous literary works.’ 


The language of the inscriptions is Sanskrit 
and the script is Nagari. In general, the spots for 
writing the inscriptions are cut in deep and made 
smooth, however, at some places it is written over the 
rough chiselled surface. 


I. Parsvanatha Image Pedestal Inscription 


The inscription is engraved on the pedestal of 
Parsvanatha image in cave no. 1. Several letters of 
line 1 and some of the letters of other lines are now 
worn out. As for the palaeographic peculiarities, the 
sign for medial a in Pahari (1. 3) is attached to the 
right middle of the letter in curve joined with 
rightward hook form, as in developed forms. 
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Interestingly, some words are written in full form but 
in recurrence its abbreviated form are used, such as 
bha for bhttaraka (1. 1), sam for samghadhipati (1. 3), 
pu for putra (1. 4), and dvi for dvitiya (1. 3). The date 
of the inscription is mentioned in line 1 as samvat 
1525 varse Caitra sudi 7 Wednesday which 
correspond to 30 March 1468 C.E. 


It refers to bhattaraka Sri Prabhadeva of 
Miulasamgha, Kumdakumda-anvaya, Sarasvati- 
gaccha, and Balatkara-gana and his bhattaraka 
tradition. He was followed by Sri Padmanandi whose 
disciple was Sri Subha, who was followed by Sri Jina. 
An image of ParSvanatha was installed from his 
inspiration, in the reign of Tomar ruler Kirtisimha. 
The installation and adoration of the image was done 
for the welfare of sovereignty, family members and 
others by Mamdi and his family members including 
wife, son and daughter, who had affinity with famous 
Ikshvaku clan, Damara, and Gularada. Some of the 
names of family members are now broken out. 
Samghadhipatis Manika, Asvapati, Kusaraja, and 
Juji were the son of mother Muharasri while the 
name of father is not readable. Of these, 
samghdadhipati Manika married with Lasanasri had 
four sons, samghadhipati Vanu, Harasimha, Pahari, 
and Kumuda. His son, samghddhipati Vani married 
with two wives Hult and Vijayasri, while Harisimha 
married with Manasri and Sivasri, Paharu with 
Mirasri, and Kumuda with Manasri. The name of the 
mother and wife of Madhava is Dhinama and 
LadamaSri respectively. His elder son Uddharana 
married with Manikyasri and younger Diva with 
Simasri. Kusaraja had two wives Lihava and Vira, a 
son Vuddhasena, and a daughter Harama. Jiji with 
wife Raisi had sons Matidena and Sri Kuvara. Maide 
was married with Ratnasri. It is also recorded that 
the worship of Parsvanatha brings peace, health, 
welfare, prosparity, longevity, social welfare and 
achievements of wealth, family, etc. At the end the 
name of Pandita Haripala is engraved, who might be 
the writer of the inscription as well as sculptor of the 
image. 


TEXT 
(Plate 1) 


AMAT NAN TAT Ul Ma 1225 at ar Be (7 
FTAA) TAT AAA TES THT TT | 
shgcgeraarad ii Fer srarasea: i aaS 
Here sree A. yTdeaT: 
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2. MAMe AEH Misords aileae........... <7 
sient get aa u aera uv sri 
Feet strat i Aeraenferwst 
sheptttistareaey | Feat SHIT Teast 
SHeerHasiear: | Aerersterestenr | Aeaerraa: uv sti 

S.-i: wat Fewest Agar: a. Are a. styaaier a. 
BAIT |S. AT We. Ae aat aTt TAT: a. 
AL SHAT | TSS | BAT WW TY Aral sat fa. facrastt 
u eka arat aratt sitar fae | yee Aratet 
Arat | Syeds wratget arate 

ae fe arat | ere GT aera Aah cilsret GT | 
TST Tat ara faders tads Arar | Vai | 
BRT wat see face arat dtr y. Gear | Galt 
SAT i MST aTat wet |. HSs at Hae i AS arat 
TN Set aT ue Uret Ter SeerTTa: 


Fegecat MOR un trey rare. ate 
PARP TT ATA | HAP TSA 
Paateg caigeg eriaeigag u sft 
sSromaadg vor: get vag) wet aaa 0 att i 
Uist ettatet 


II. Rock Inscription 

This inscription is engraved on the rock to the left of 
the Parsvanatha image of the cave no. 1.’ Since, the 
proper attention is not given for writing the 
inscription some of the letters are not obvious. The 
date of the inscription is mentioned in lines 1-2 as 
samvat 1525 Caitra sudi 15 Thursday that 
corresponds to 7th April, 1468 CE. 


It records the installation of image for the 
social welfare by sadhu Kani, son of Rasaladasa, and 
grandson of s@dhu Lasana and his wife Lasanasri 
who belonged to Gularada-anvaya and the 
bhattaraka was Simhakirti. 


TEXT 
(Plate 2) 

1. Wag 1525 ae Aa ale 

2. 15 Nl ahyereet Ere 

3. Alealites WNenteraa 

4. A WAm Wat wT FT 

5. WT Caaalet ATAl...... 
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6. FT aot AT Ary wlwedatt 

7. Seattet Fret Wratet 

III. Rock Inscription 

This inscription is engraved on the rock to the side of 
the above inscription no. B." It is also written 
carelessly. The date of the inscription is mentioned in 


line 1 as samvat 1525 Caitra sudi 15 that corresponds 
to 7 April 1468 CE 


It records the bhattaraka Simhakirti of 
Miulasamgha and the daily worship of the image by 
Manadeva. The family of Manadeva belonged to 
Gollarada-anvya. In the family, Sadhu Bhaupara was 
married with DharaSri had son sédhu Sopara, who 
with wife Rasa had son Trailokadasa. He with wife 
Haradevi had son Premadhara. The names of the 
father and mother of Manadeva are given as Rodha 
and Kaneivara. 


TEXT 
(Plate 3) 


1. Wag 1525 aT aT Be 15 
2. stare veren dia- 
3. aifed Mensa 
4, STAT Att Tea TT 
5. MAI Aa Tal Gar 
6. Aelhara Wal Steal Y- 
7. FAA Ae Arar 
8. SMEAR Wa Aer 
9. Wa Fay wre 
IV. Rock Inscription 


This inscription is engraved on the rock to the right 
of the Parsvanatha image of the cave no. 1". The date 
of the inscription is mentioned in lines 1-2 as samvat 
1525 Caitra sudi 15 Thursday that corresponds to 7 
April 1468 CE. 


It mentions Malayakirti of Kasthasamgha 
and Mahatho of bhattaraka Gunakirti-amnaya and 
Jaisavala-anvaya along with his wife Soma, five sons 
and other persons. The purport of the inscription is 
not clear due to the mutilation in last five lines. 


TEXT 
(Plate 4) 

1. Wag 1525 ae aa ae 15 

2. Rt serorae a. F- 

3. Waeliet Were T- 
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4. Wagar veaar- 
5. Waa | a Aeret A- 
6. At AAT ETS aT. aT 


V. Rock Inscription 

This inscription is engraved on the rock to the side of 
the above inscription no. IV. Some of the letters of 
lines 6-7 are not comprehensible. The date of the 
inscription is mentioned in lines 1-2 as samvat 1525 
Caitra sudi 15 Thursday that corresponds to 07th 
April, 1468 CE. It records the construction work and 
daily worship by Kalasita and others of Gularada- 
anvaya and Jaisavala family as well as mentions 
sddhu Malayakirti of Kasthasamgha. 


TEXT 
(Plate 5) 
1. Waq 1525 at 


5. MMe aera 
6. Waale.......8T 
7 Gayelt.......2F 


VI. Rock Inscription 

This inscription is engraved on the rock to the right 
of the Santinatha image of the cave no. 8.” The date 
of the inscription is mentioned in line 1 as samvat 
1525 Caitra sudi 15 Thursday that corresponds to 7 
April, 1468 CE, the day was full moon. 


Only four lines of the upper portion of the 
inscription are now preserved, rest of the portion is 
damaged. The conserved portion records the name 
of the ruling king Kirtisimha, his father Dumgrendra 
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and Kastha-samgha. 


TEXT 
(Plate 6) 
1, wafer at aetere Pag 1525 aT BT Ole 15 
yeiarat get aft 
2. Meas Aa ae AMA FEret WT) 
(Sr) Rea Ahora Terror 
(aot aifetiae) Serasad yartary steprsarae....... 


VII. Rock Inscription 

This inscription is engraved on the rock of the left 
wall in cave no. 12". The date of the inscription is 
mentioned in line 1 as samvat 1525 Caitra sudi 7 
Wednesday that corresponds to 30th March, 1468 
CE. 


The purport of the inscription is to record 
the installation and worship of the enormous image 
of Yugadinatha for the welfare of society and others 
in the reign of Kirtisimha, when samghadhipati 
Hemaraja was pattasina. It commence with the 
adoration of adinatha followed by date. After 
mentioning the fort of Sri Gopachala and Tomar 
dynasty it eulogizes the king Kirtisimha, the son of 
Dumegrendra. Further it refers the bhattarakas of 
Kastha-samgha, Mathura-anvaya and Puskara-gana 
namely Hemakirti, Kamalakirti, Subhacaridra and 
also mention the installation dcdrya Raidht. After 
that, inscription contains the information regarding 
several members of Agrota-anvaya and Garga-gotra. 
Of them, sadhu Mana, sadhu Caumde, sadhu Palha, 
and sddhu Kaula were in relation of father and son 
respectively. Samghadhipati Semaraja and 
samghadhipati Hemaraja were the sons of Kaula and 
sadhvi Rupa. Samghadhipati Semaraja with his wife 
Jaunahi has a son named Madana. The name of 
Hemaraja two wives are given as Dhanarajahi and 
Madanasiri and his son was samghadhipati Kumaru 
who also had two wives, namely Valhahi and 
Lahuvara and a son Rahacamda. Samghadhipati 
Bhoja married with Ratanapalahi, while third son, 
Nant had three wives, namely Ghogharahi, 
Bhavasiri, and Ladasir1. 


TEXT 
(Plate 7) 
1. St Wt onfeareare Aa: Ul Mag 1525 at Aa Oe 7 
grarat i shitoradgt aaa ti 
2. AERTRT Te sigtacqeTaaleNt 
PRATAP TAT T 
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8. APLAR: | AAHATASAH LAT MLTAATTTT: | 
apleepreraeeercit | atterstet sftept- 

4, feitecarmayatart i slenrcoree Area 
Geert | Tena Hernticitaredce 

5. Henee HarTaHleeaAaS Ta SMa: 
TATA FI- 

6. AMATeU: | Tees syrdaca: wirsorat visa Vey 
HANG: ll TAA S- 

7. Waarad TRIS Ay AAT det FT A als TT 
FA MY Wet TGA AY Sle T- 

8. S&T Mat aed ST gal Ft VT FT STMT 
Aa | ae VT Tat Sere a 

9. GAT AT. Hat! Seater Seat at erretet faciar 
AEA | AAT: A 

10. GAS TA Wa Sl WAT arceter fact wea FT 
Veda: |e ATA Ta 

11. Weel | Tear e: Seat APT | TET 
Arat 3 Breer | fe- 

12. chat ware aetar arstale wv Tae 
PARMA | Te 

13. FORECAST MAMA | 
PrAATTAT AT 

14, ATA FRET A leder STMT TTT | 
Prarerd erat y- 

15. SUL MAT AST See sera | SeTeaTeT 
Prva AV 

le. reat wien Peter ga: wisora fag alec 
weet fereat fret worse 

17. &t Tera Wa Teary Meter wera: ret 
Bet FT PIPAITTAT- I 

18. A Aaa GAA sleet AAA TA ATATT 
Hacer sx eat 

19. BUASIAAT AAA AMATA uN Mt AAT Ager 
AAT ll AIHATSHARTA | 


VIII. Rock Inscription 

This inscription is engraved on the front rock of the 
cave no. 13. Here, the surface of the rock was not 
finished smooth before writing the inscription. The 
date of the inscription is mentioned in line 1 as 
samvat 1525 Caitra sudi 7 Wednesday that 
corresponds to 30th March, 1468 CE. 
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The purport of the inscription is to record 
the day by day worship by Dhant, wife of sadhu 
Gavinu who belonged to Jaisavala-anvaya and 
bhattaraka Gunabhadra-amnaya. 


TEXT 
(Plate 8) 

aT 1525 AT ale 7 Fa 

SPrepsopaes 7 PTAA 

J HATAAHAT AT ANAT 

Tat eval Pret Mora 


IX. Rock Inscription 

This inscription is engraved on the back rock wall to 
the right of the Sambhavanatha image in cave no. 
13." The date of the inscription is mentioned in line 1 
as samvat 1525 Caitra sudi 15 Thursday that 
corresponds to 7th April, 1468 C.E. 


Pe NV > 


The inscription records the reign of Hindt 
sultan Kirtisimha of Gwalior fort and mentions four 
bhattarakas of Kastha-samgha, namely Gunakirti, 
Yasahkirti, Malayakirti, and Gunabhadra in relation 
with teacher-disciple respectively. Further, it 
mentions the members of Gunabhadra-amnaya and 
Jaisavala-anvaya. Sadhu Sridhara had six sons with 
wife Varasini. They were sddhu Gaju, sadhu Arjuna, 
sddhu Sahajana sddhu Sakatt, sadhu Kale and sadhu 
Lahada. Of them, s@dhu Arjuna and his wife Galo 
had four sons, namely sadhu Hala, sadhu Mamde, 
sddhu Gava, and sadhu Ladama. Sadhu Hala married 
with Haro and had three sons Karamt, Aji and 
Adhu. Mamde was married with List. The name of 
Gava two wives are Camdo and Vina and of son is 
Tilakacamda. Sadhu Ladama had son Abhayacamdra 
with wife Pamthi. It is said in lines 11-12 that sadhu 
Gava daily worshipped the image of Sambhavanatha. 
In the end of the inscription, the name of Ghadama, 
son of siitradhara Malaya is recorded who probably 
did the engraving work of the inscription as well as 
sculpted the image. 


TEXT 
(Plate 9) 

. Wag 1525 ae a Ble 15 Tet Shae 

. ST rernonert shtelgaear stent 

. Rafastereey | sieprsoraes 7. sityorent het 

Sa: F. AMAA: A Alt AEN 

PP TARA STATA ATT SAAT AT 

Ot TAT FA 6 AT. TL A. Sat AT. ASST | AT. 


ee 
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. AHL A. Bet AT. MNS ll A. SST ATA Tait 
8. FT 4 A. SM A. AS AT. TA A. MST | AM. SAT 
. WAST TT 3 HEY AT ASL AS Tat fers 
0. WaT Are 2 at Fro Gs fertaas | AT. AST AT 
11. Of FY FT HATA ll A Ta SS AAT TT het 
12. AT PT WT Ul FTN ATT GT AISA Het It 


X. Rock Inscription 

This inscription is engraved on the front rock wall of 
cave no. 13." The date of the inscription is 
mentioned in line 1 as samvat 1525 Caitra sudi 7 
Wednesday that corresponding to 30th March, 1468 
CE. 


The purport of the inscription is to record 
the installation of Parsvanatha image by pandita 
Pateddharma. He was the son of Pate and Hamsauti. 
Pate was the son of Latha and Saumiti, who in turn 
was the son of sadhu Dhajata with wife Lajai. They 
were associated with Padmavati and Subhacamdra- 
amnaya of Kastha-samgha. The place Padmavati is 
modern Pavaya. 


TEXT 
(Plate 10) 


1. HAT 1525 8 Ge 7 GE At 


XI. Rock Inscription 

This inscription is engraved on the upper rock wall to 
the back of the Jina image in cave no. 13. The date 
of the inscription is mentioned in line 1 as samvat 
1525 Caitra sudi 15 that corresponds to 7th April, 
1468 CE. 


The inscription records the reign of 
Kirtisimha, Tomar king of Gwalior fort, and 
mentions four bhattarakas of Kastha-satigha, 
Mathura-anvaya and Pushkara-gana namely 
Ksemakirtti, Hemakirtti, Kamalakirtti, and 
Subhacamdra in relation with teacher-disciple 
respectively. Further, it mentions that the family of 
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sadhu Asaraja that belonged to Agrotaka-anvaya 
and Raidhi-amnaya, who installed the image and 
worship it every day. Of the family members, Sadhu 
Asaraja with wife Ladho had two sons. First son, 
sadhu Jivada wife was Meghahi, and second son 
Chatida married with Holahi had two sons, namely 
Matika and Udharana. 


TEXT 
(Plate 11) 
1. ff Wag 1525 af ar gle 15 0 aft 
WAS THe AST 
2. tear ager sheila warctaret 1 strenrcoretet 


12. ArT Pret arate 
13, of wheat Pret Wor 
14. ft gy Aiea tl 
XII. Rock Inscription 


The inscription is engraved on the back rock wall to 
the right of the head of Sarntinatha image in cave no. 
14." The date of the inscription is mentioned in line 1 
as samvat 1525 Caitra sudi 7, Wednesday that 
corresponds to 30th March, 1468 CE. 


The inscription commence with the 
adoration of Samtinatha and records the reign of 
Kirtisimha, Tomar king of Gwalior fort and mentions 
five bhattarakas of Kastha-samgha, Mathura-anvaya 
and Puskara-gana namely Kshemakirtti, Hemakirtti, 
Kamalakirtti, Subhacardra, Yasahsena in relation 
with teacher-disciple respectively. Further, it 
mentions the family of sadhu Vajahu that belonged 
to Raidht-amnaya, Agrota-anvaya and Goila-gotra. 
Sadhu Vasuka had two sons with different wives, 
from first wife Nalhi son sadhu Harasi and from 
second wife Ralhi son sadhu Mahata. Oda was the 
son of sadhu Dhata and Suva. Oda had two sons, 
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Cahama and Narasimha from wife Dhanapa. Sadhu 
Harasi with wife Karama had three sons, sadhu 
Hariraja, saddhu Patiraja and sadhu Nath. 
Samghadhipati Patiraja with wife Dhant had four 
sons. First son, samghdadhipati Chada with wife Palho 
had three sons, Bharahi, Arjuna and Udharana who 
were samghdadhipati. Second son, Semala with wife 
Delhi had four sons with samghadhipati title. They 
were Madanu, Ghana, Rana, and Jagaha. Third son, 
bhatta samghadhipati Udhara with wife Sema had 
son samghadhipati Uta. Fourth son of Patiraja was 
bhatta samghadhipati Palha who from wife Vidho 
had sons Parvata and samghadhipati Dharana. At the 
end it is recorded that Patiraja installed huge 
ratnatraya of Sartinatha, Kumthunatha and 
Aranatha for karmaksayartha. 

TEXT 


(Plat 12) 

1. SAE WY Sateen Sere suifertrerea va: geet ctferentfert 
AMAT Aes TeT- 

2. faatet win @ 1525 at aa ale 7 gaarat 
sSrilarawrtegst Aerronerast stepttet- 

3. Peer seprsoradet Aes THOTT | AE 
seraiiear: aa 1. sratieean: 

4. WE W. Biehitied: Ads W. PTAA: AS HET 
Hamat frst vst tel Tae 

5. Arar Weeny A aE wat 2 Ae FT AT 
Beet fa Ueet FT A ASA AM Ter Ferra Far FT 

6. Bet Alat TAT Tet GT Alley Meg Atay A Seat 
ATA HAT GT 3 AT ST AT Aeast F. A AT 

7. @ Ofer rat eat GT 4 wT a ater Tat UeNt TT 
@ WES Set SF VaeT | fa as Waa wat at OT 
4a Ae 

8% FAIT ST CTs we HE a EK Ma AT a 
OTT S Tee AT. AN FT ade SF MET TaaT AeA 

9,  Ufererer aAenitersrer seggarer stercaer ster WaT 
ASTRA SIT WT Heater Pret eT 
wore 

10. QA ll ll Ales earg Ul 


XIII. Rock Inscription 

This inscription is engraved on the back rock wall to 
the right of the head of Puspadanta image in cave no. 
15.” The date of the inscription is mentioned in line 1 


as samvat 1525 Caitra sudi 7, Wednesday that 
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corresponds to 30th March, 1468 CE. 


The inscription records the reign of 
Kirtisimha, Tomar king of Gwalior fort and mentions 
three bhattarakas of Kastha-samgha and Mathura- 
anvaya namely Hemakirtti, Kamalakirtti and 
Subhachamdra in relation with teacher-disciple 
respectively. Further, it mentions the family of 
Agrota-anvaya, Mitama-gotra and the resident of 
Vadika. Sadhu Kalt had four sons, Dinaka, Sota, 
Sant and Halaksah. Sadhu Dinaka with wife Asi had 
five sons, Ghihla, idha, Maharaja, Teja, and sadhu 
Lew. Sadhu Maharaja with wife Kotti had four sons, 
Adhi, Rama, Ajayaraja, and sa@dhu Saja. Sadhu 
Adhi with wife Syama had two sons, Manika, and 
sadhu Vani. Daily worhip was done by sadhu 
Ramacamdra's wife Mahli, s@dhu Ajayaraja, and 
sadhu Saja. The inscription was engraved by 
Cidripa, son of Ghatama. 

TEXT 
(Plate 13) 

1. St Neate) Sierras: i Pad 1525 at aa gfe 
7 SARA sAhiaraet AVKt AERTENTT g- 

Be TR esccaonans aa sfaikiearactart 
ARTSY AMAT THETA (HEH 
sfarratfear:) 

3. Wee Vere Heraliiear Teas AEH 
sfeerealiiear Tas AEN AY ATHT......... 

4, Was wena sercsifica as wen 
seraaititar as AEH AyTITAea........... 

5. MTS aaitearad Herries aieararedeay AY 
BI AGT AML sss YT SoTHeT 

6. fader ga ater ala ay aged erent: aT 
SrreHeyq Tat STS TIT Fal Sesy 

7. Ween fata wer ela Feast Ast TTT AT 
WS ll AY ARTS Aa Bet TT 

8 wt aT ong facta wa ale seal aT 
ST | AT AEST ATA APT TGA | ST It 

9. Pe wy TT aT ae tt A AT Us AT 
ASAT Ul AT ATA AM Fat A AST At Aalst 

10. Ud aed eat WTA UT aT OT Fae fora 
Gt AAT i AeTTTAM.......... 


XIV. Rshabhanatha Image Pedestal Inscription 
This inscription is engraved on pedestal of the image 
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of Rshabhanatha in cave no. 17”. The date of the 
inscription is mentioned as samvat 1525 Caitra sudi 
15 Thursday that corresponds to 7th April, 1468 CE. 


The inscription records the worship of the 
image of Adinatha by Gopi, his two wives Jhodi and 
Tajo, Jima his wife Patirava and other members of 
the family, who belonged to Dhara-gotra, Agrota- 
anvaya and amnaya of the bhattaraka Gunabhadra of 
Kastha-samgha. 


TEXT 
(Plate 14 ) 


1. Strabrergorct | wager ITT: Miftat ret 
Hareladt wet Pag 1525 ah As |e 15 TW 
Hearse Tere APM swears 
ART At eter Fae AT ae SST aT ra sat 
were at Pret water sit onfearer 


XV. Rock Inscription 

This inscription is engraved on the rock of right side 
in cave no. 19. The date of the inscription is 
mentioned in line 1 as samvat 1525 Caitra sudi 7 
Wednesday that corresponds to 30th March, 1468 
CE. 


The purport of the inscription is to mention 
the installation of image for karmakshaya. It records 
the reign of Kirtisimha, Tomar king of Gwalior fort 
and mentions bhattarakas of Kastha-samgha, 
Mathura-anvaya and Puskara-gana namely 
Hemakirti, Kamalakirti, Subhacamdra and muni 
Basamtakirti in relation with teacher-disciple 
respectively. Further, it mentions the family of sadhu 
Sihadeva that was related to the dmndaya of 
Basamtakirti, Pauravagvada and belonged to 
Patatapurot-patho. Of the family members, Sadhu 
Sihadeva with wife aiti had three sons, Vaniatihi, 
Valubhiva and Savani. Savani had two sons from wife 
tna. Of them, Ladat was married with Malika while 
Sudda was married with Payo. 


TEXT 
(Plate 15) 
1. fae Mag 1525 Aa ale 7 Faaar Worst Feet 
mente 
2. Tet Heater 1 sensor AepUrat 
Fert HeT- 
3. TH Meratieiea: | Mt Ade TEKH 
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shepraaiteiea: | et Tate A 1518. 
° . 18. This has been noticed in GAR, (VS 1984/ CE 1927- 

4. Ereer: afgreacar: | apt setccantheh | Teer TerTe | 28), No. 28; GRA, No. 292; A.R.Ep. 1961- 62, No. 
Oaraist- 1523. 

19. Expressed by a symbol. 

5. Pre aarergercret | arg atecar sat arefet | IAT: 20. This has been noticed in GAR, (VS 1984/ CE 1927- 
att at- 28), No. 29; GRA, No. 291; A.R.Ep. 1961- 62, No. 
afer aaa grat Her WIA Wea 1517. 

es a ary wt 2 21. Expressed by a symbol. 
aat F- 22. This has been noticed in GAR, (VS 1984/ CE 1927- 

8. AT WT Hrataa Haters WoT ATT tl 
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1514. ? 

10. This has been noticed in GAR, (VS 1984/ CE 1927- 
28), No. 37; GRA, No. 302; A.R.Ep. 1961- 62, No. 
1516. 

11. This has been noticed in GAR, (VS 1984/ CE 1927- 
28), No. 38; GRA, No. 299; A.R.Ep. 1961- 62, No. 
1513. 

12. This has been noticed in GAR, (VS 1984/ CE 1927- 
28), No. 32; GRA, No. 296; A.R.Ep. 1961- 62, No. 
1519. 

13. This has been noticed in GAR, (VS 1984/ CE 1927- 
28), No. 26; GRA, No. 293; A.R. Ep. 1961- 62, No. 
1525. 

14. Expressed by a symbol. 

15. This has been noticed in GAR, (VS 1984/ CE 1927- 
28), No. 33; GRA, No. 297; A.R.Ep. 1961- 62, No. 
1510 suggested date is 1505 (Sarabhra-visikha-kshma 
somavara). 

16. This has been noticed in GAR, (VS 1984/ CE 1927- 
28), No. 34; GRA, No. 294; A.R.Ep. 1961- 62, No. 
1522. 

17. This has been noticed in GAR, (VS 1984/ CE 1927- 
28), No. 30; GRA, No. 295; A.R.Ep. 1961- 62, No. 
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Plate 1: ParSvanatha Image Pedestal Inscription (arrow) Plate 2: Rock Inscription 
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Plate 3: Rock Inscription 


Plate 4: Rock Inscription 
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Plate 5: Rock Inscription 
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Plate 6: Rock Inscription 


Plate 7: Rock Inscription Plate 8: Rock Inscription 


Plate 9: Rock Inscription 
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Plate 10: Rock Inscription 
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Composite Images of Surya in 


Odisan Art 


Rusav Kumar Sahu * 


Introduction: 


3) he present paper deals with the recent 
documentation of Surya images undertaken 
| to various temples of Odisa (Odisha) as 
part of author's Doctoral Research project. 
In this connection field work has been 
carried out to Bhubaneswar, Puri, Konark, Palia, 
Sambalpur and some remote areas of the state of 
Odisha. The survey yielded some unique features of 
Surya in terms of art, iconography and the placement 
of the deity in the exterior wall of the Kalingan 
temple. In Odisha regarding the iconography of the 
deity, Surya has been carved into four broad 
categories (I) standing images of Surya without any 
chariot, (II) seated images of Surya without a 
chariot, (III) Surya riding on a chariot and (IV) 
Surya riding on his horse. The images of the first two 
varieties are found in most of the formative phase 
temples of Odisha. In the first category, the god 
represented in a simple standing pose devoid of any 
chariot or attendants. Mostly he holds the stalk of a 
full-blossomed lotus in each hand and assumes a 
rigid frontal pose, i.e., samabhanga. He is usually 
dressed in a heavy northern type garment, with 
heavy boots, truncated crown etc. The images of this 
variety are found in Parasuramesvara and 
Svarnajalesvara temples in Bhubaneswar. The seated 
images are found in padmasana without any 
attendant figure and with conventional body 
ornaments like necklace, yajnopavita, girdle, armlets, 
crown, etc. The images from Lakhmaneésvara, 
Parasuramesvara, Svarnajalesvara and Sobhanesvara 
temple of Niali belong to this category. The presiding 
deity of Konarka Sun temple might be of this 


* UGC-J.R.F, P.G. Deptt. of A.LH.C. & Archaeology, 
Utkal University, Bhubaneswar-751 004; email: 
sahuroshank@gmail.com; Mob.: 09692496849 
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1 
category. 


The most popular and complex type of 
images depict the god riding a chariot found in the 
late formative, transitional and mature phase temples 
of Bhubaneswar as evident from the images of 
Vaitala, Varahi, Muktesvara and Lingaraja temple. 
The style of riding the chariot varies from place to 
place. In one mode of depiction, the Sun is shown 
from his hips upward with legs disappearing into the 
chariot. In the second mode Surya is depicted as 
seated in padmasana on his chariot and in the third 
mode the Sun stands in samabhanga on his chariot. 
The last variety of Sun images riding a horse is found 
from the grand Sun temple of Konarka in the 
northern parsvadevata niche. Apart from this, Surya 
(Ravi) has been carved in the Navagraha architrave 
of a temple. The above stylistic development of 
Surya is not only confined to Bhubaneswar but also 
to the other parts of the state. These four categories 
of Surya images were carved anywhere in the temple 
like vimana, jagamohana, nadamandapa and 
bhogamandapa of a temple whereas in a vertical 
order Sun-god has been placed in the bada, gandi 
and mastaka of a temple.’ Though the concentration 
of Sun images facing towards the east is more, there 
are evidences of facing towards the rest three 
directions as well.’ 


However, the composite images make their 
appearance from the late-formative phase temples of 
Odisha as evident from the Ardhanarisvara image 
carved in the western wall of Vaital temple in 
Bhubaneswar dating back to 8th century AD. But 
the composite forms of Surya start occurring from 
the Somavansis period (10th/11th century AD) 
onwards. The images of Hara-Surya, Strya- 
Narayana, Surya-Narasinha and Strya-Lokesvara, 
Martanda-Bhairava, Virafichi-Narayana or Strya- 
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Brahma are extremely popular in Odisha but the 
composite images of Surya-Buddha, Surya-Vinayaka 
are not found in the art tradition of the state.’ 


Concept and antiquity of composite figures: 


The religious history of India is the story of 
amalgamation and assimilation of various creeds and 
at different periods of time has laid the path to their 
superiority over the others. Attempts at 
reconciliation between the rival creeds were being 
made even from the very early period, when some of 
them had not come into being, and the others that 
had originated, were systematised. The sentiment is 
beautifully expressed in the famous couplet of 
Dirghatamas hymn of the Rgveda (1.164.46-47) long 
before the evolution of these cults and it never lost 
its force in subsequent times. 


From the early times, the worship of 
divinities in individual or composite forms had been 
prevalent in India. The earliest archaeological 
evidence of the cult objects comes from the 
Harappan period. The genesis of the syncretistic 
divinities could be traced back to these sites, which 
produced numerous examples of composite Li§ga- 
yoni motifs. These objects are believed to be the 
combined form of Siva and Sakti. The availability of 
the female figurines representing the mother-goddess 
and the Harappan seal in which Siva is shown seated 
in the form of Pasupati leads one to believe that both 
were under worship individually as well as in 
composite form of /i§ga and yoni.’ The syncretism 
became popular after Gupta period due to the 
Tantric influence in which the multiplication of 
deities both in Buddhism and Hinduism started. 
Within the Hinduism, multiplication among the 
various gods and goddesses also started. 


According to the Pafichayatana piija, as 
described by Monier Monier Williams,’ in the 19th 
century five stones or symbols believed to be 
permeated by essence of the five chief deities were 
the black stone representing Visnu, the white stone 
representing Siva's essence, the red stone 
representing Ganesa, small pieces of metal 
representing Durga or Parvati and a piece of crystal 
representing the Sun. All the five symbols are placed 
on a round open metal dish, called Panchayatana and 
are arranged in different methods according to the 
preference to any one of the five deities at the time 
of worship. The pafichayatana worship or 
panchadevopasana finally laid to the construction of 
parichayatana temples in Odisha as well as the other 
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parts of the country. In most of the pafchayatana 
temples of Odisha Surya has been carved in the 
subsidiary temples located mostly in the north- 
western corner. The artists might have aware that the 
Maga Brahmanas coming from the north-western 
part of the country were responsible for the growth 
and development of Sun cult in India for which they 
carved.’ 


The same ideology was translated into 
practice by the artists in the Indian plastic art and 
several images displaying composite forms of the 
deities were created from time to time in the past. 
Though the syncretic ideology already had its germs 
in the Rgveda, as pointed out earlier and was further 
developed in Atharvaveda, which contains a few 
passages (13.4.1-5) which equate Indra, Vayu, Rudra, 
Agni, Yama, Dhata and Vidhata. 


In the Puranic literature Surya has been 
invoked often as a supreme god, with other gods like 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva as his manifestations. As for 
example, the Skanda Purana clearly pronounces that 
the Sun-god is Brahma, Visnu and Siva, all 
combined. The same text in the Vaisnava Khanda 
(3.4-5) emphasises the point further by combining 
the forms of Visnu, Siva, Durga, Ganesa and Sirya. 


With this literary background, the composite 
forms can broadly be classified under three heads, 
the determinant factor being the sex of the deities of 
the composite images: (i) forms combining two male 
deities, (ii) forms combining a male and a female 
deity, and (iii) forms combining two female deities. 
The first category includes the images of Hari-Hara, 
Hari-Brahma, Martanda-Bhairava, Strya-Lokesvara, 
Surya-Narasimha, Surya-Buddha, Hara-Surya, etc. 
Under the second category will come the images of 
Ardhanarisvara, Ardhalakshmi-Hari and Sakti- 
Ganapati. The third category images include Parvati- 
Laksmi and of Laksmi-Sarasvati and a few others 
such types mostly noticed from Buddhist 
iconography of the Vajrayana phase. 


A slab depicting five deities in a row 
expresses the same tendency to respect different cult 
icons. Beginning from the left side, the seated deities 
are Indra, Brahma, Siva, Visnu and Surya. As 
GaneSa is absent, the panel cannot possibly be 
associated with the Pancopasana of the Smarta, but 
the depiction of cult icons side by side indicates the 
liberal religious atmosphere of the times.” 


Hara-Surya: 
A chlorite image of Hara-Strya displayed in the 
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Konarka site museum (Fig. 1) is notable for its 
iconography . Another beautiful sculpture having the 
images of Jagannatha, goddess Durga and Sivalimga 
are on one platform to which the king 
Narasimhadeva-I who is the builder of the Sun 
temple paying homage to the deities shown the 
religious assimilation of Odisha in 13th Century AD 
This image is also displayed in the same museum. 


The image of Hara-Strya stands in samapada 
position on a triratha chariot drawn by seven horses. 
Aruna, the legless charioteer sits in front of the feet 
of the deity and drives the chariot. The God has four 
hands, the upper two hands are missing but they 
evidently carried two lotus flowers which can be seen 
above his shoulders. He holds a trident in his lower 
right hand while the lower left hand is in the varada 
pose. The god wears boots, girdle, high crown 
necklace and other ornaments. He is flanked on 
either side by an attendant holding sword and shield. 
At his back there is an elaborate trefoil arch, on the 
sides of which are four female figures holding 
garlands and camaras. At the top of the arch, there is 
a kirtimukha flanked by two gandharvas bearing 
conch shells. At the top corner of the slab are two 
vidyadharas flying with garlands. 


The image in question definitely syncretistic 
image of Siva-Sirya as Sirya is often identified with 
Siva. The Ekamra Purana identifies Siva with Sirya 
while prescribing prayer to Bhaskaresvara Siva of 
Bhuvaneswar. The Adityahrdaya declares that there 
is no difference between Aditya (Siirya) and Siva. 
From the passage of Ekamra Purana, the 
identification of Siva with Surya is evident and the 
same notion may have been at work in carving this 
sculpture of Konarka. 


Another beautiful image of Hara-Strya in 
seated posture (Padmasana) is found in the beki, right 
above the central rahapaga of Meghesvara temple in 
Bhubaneswar dated to 13th century (Fig. 2). The deity 
is facing towards east and holding lotus in his left hand 
and trident in the right. The image is crowned with 
kirita mukuta and wears sacred thread. 


The Gayatri mantra itself is conceived as 
Brahma, Siva and Visnu in the morning, mid-day and 
evening respectively each of the deity shines 
resplendent within the solar orb. The clear 
connection of Surya with Visnu as Narayana hailing 
from different parts of India is well known but the 
composite figure of Siirya and Siva are very few. One 
such figure noticed by Hiralal, which is a six armed 
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composite image found at Madhia in Bundelkhand 
region.” The figure holds in two of his left hands a 
trident and a lotus, the third in varada pose and 
other one holding a lotus. Its legs are clad with shoes; 
the boot and lotus is solar feature while the trident 
indicates the Saivite feature. 


Surya-Narayana: 

Surya, the god of light and lustre has been variously 
described in the Rgvedic hymns. Sometimes he was 
called as the beautiful celestial bird “Garutman” or a 
“white brilliant steed brought by “Uhas”, the 
goddess of dawn. From these descriptions of the 
concepts of Garuda, the vehicle of Visnu and 
Tarakhya, the horse mount of the Sun-god 
originated. This further led to the development of 
the idea of the Sun-god moving on a chariot driven 
by seven horses is frequently found in the post Vedic 
literature." 


Visnu on the other hand enjoyed a 
prominent position in Vedic literature. There is a 
school of thought which believed that Visnu, who 
became popular in the Brahmanical cults, was in 
vogue during the period contemporary to the 
beginning of Christian era was different from Vedic 
Visnu.” The feet associated with him in Vedic 
literature relates to his having traversed the whole 
universe in three strides. These three steps in course 
of time developed in to myths on the dwarf 
incarnation of puranic Visnu. Sakapuni, one of the 
Vedic commentators, interpreted these three steps as 
a course of solar deity, through the three divisions of 
the universe, the god being manifest in three fold 
forms, as Agni on earth, Indra or Vayu in 
atmosphere and Surya in the sky. Both the deities 
namely, Surya and Visnu are very much 
interconnected and there should be no surprise if 
both of them are projected in composite form of 
plastic art. 


According to Arunabha, another 
commentator of Vedic literature, the three steps of 
Visnu indicate the different positions of the Sun at its 
rising, culminating and setting. The idea underlying 
this solar explanation is evidently incorporated in a 
dhyana wherein Visnu is conceived as Narayana is 
described residing in the orb of the Sun. Thus the 
idea that Visnu is the Sun appears to have been 
maintained in the worship of Sirya-Narayana’. 


Gopinath Rao speaks of a bronze image of 
Surya-Narayana from Belur, which is preserved in 
Madras Museum.” The image belongs to Hoysala 
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period and has four hands, two of which carry a 
conch and a wheel. The Hoysalesvara temple at 
Halebidu and Chanakesvara temple at Belur have 
this composite figure. Similar types of images are 
carved on the exterior wall on the later temples of 
Odisha. There is a bronze image of Surya-Narayana 
seated over a horse is displayed in the Odisha State 
Museum located in Bhubaneswar. The temple within 
Badasantha masha, located in Markandesvara Sahi in 
Puri, there is an image of Sirya-Narayana along with 
other Vaihnavite gods and goddesses which are 
worshipped in the sanctum sanctorum. 


Some of the sculptures of Konarka as well as 
the other places of Odisha reflect the spirit of 
religious toleration which prevailed in medieval 
Odisha. In Konarka, the close connection between 
Visnu and Surya is brought out in one composite 
sculpture. Only the lower half of the original image is 
four-armed. It carries a Samkha (a well-known 
emblem of Visnu) in the lower right hand. The 
attribute of the lower left hand is indistinct. The 
boots clearly establish links with Surya. The image 
thus combines the features of Stirya and Visnu. The 
tilak mark on the forehead of the western raha niche 
Surya of the main temple is also another sign of the 
association of Visnu with Surya. 


Surya-Narasimha: 

One of the unique figures of Surya-Narasimha is 
enshrined in a modern structure on the foothill of 
Gandhamadana hills towards the northern side of 
Nrisimhanath temple in Bargarh district (Fig. 3) of 
western Odisha.” The image is carved in high relief 
in grey sandstone depicts Narasimha as standing on a 
triratha (three projection) pedestal in 
samapadasthanaka (erect) posture, flanked by two 
female attendants, one to the right holding a lotus 
and the other to the left with a flywhisk. The four 
armed lion- faced god exhibits in his upper right and 
left hands a lotus and a conch and in the lower right a 
gada with left hand in varada pose. The deity is 
sparsely ornamented and in addition to his usual 
vanamala (prominent garland), wears armlets, 
bangles and necklaces of simple designs and a short 
dhoti (cloth) reaching up to the knee. But what is 
most striking, is the pair of gumboots the ends of 
which reach up to the knee and their ends are conical 
at the centre. This particular feature makes this 
image unique, because among the Brahmanical 
deities, it is only the Sun-god who wears boots and 
that too only in the north Indian art." 
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Another image of Surya-Narasimha, can be 
seen on the lintel of the entrance doorway of the 
Gangadharesvara temple at Kotakola near the 
Buguda town of Ganjam district which is famous for 
the Virafichi-Narayana temple. Like the previous 
one, this is also unique. This is in high relief, made of 
stone; the god is seen engaged in killing 
Hiranyakasyapa by his normal pair of hands standing 
on a platform of a ratha drawn by seven horses, by 
his left leg, which is slightly bent, trampling another 
demon, apparently the demon of darkness. The 
emblems in the upper hands are not clear, but the 
one in the left may be a lotus. Here again the solar 
element is articulated in the seven horsed chariot, a 
feature of the iconography of Surya in north- Indian 
art. 


Both the images represent a blending of two 
divinities Visnu and Surya and thus belong to the 
class of syncretistic image like Harihara, 
Ardhanarisvara and Martanda-Bhairava. These two 
images of Strya-Narasi§ha have made significant 
contribution to our knowledge of Brahmanical 
iconography. 


Aesthetically both the examples are of 
different workmanship and are removed from the 
temples of adjacent area. The pillar like legs, stylised 
manes and moustaches and the rigid stance of the 
god in the first instance and almost similar features 
together with his lifeless, almost petrified, posture of 
killing the demon in the second tend to assign them 
to the folk-tribal tradition which was, and still is, 
relatively predominant in the area they belong to. 
On the basis of associated temple, we can assign 
them to 10th century AD” 


Surya-Brahma: 

An interesting image hailing from Mahendra 
(Dinajpur in Bangladesh) shows iconographic 
features of the two gods: Brahma and Surya. It has 
six hands of which the principal ones holds lotus 
flowers similar to those of the images of Strya. But 
the four remaining hands show the varada-mudra, 
the aksamala, the abhaya-mudra and the kamandalu. 
Moreover, the image is shown standing on a pedestal 
(presumably of a chariot) drawn by seven horses, 
and is accompanied by almost all the associate 
figures usually noticed in a Sirya image." 


Though not a single specimen of Surya- 
Brahma is discovered in Odisha, both the gods are 
present in the kalyanasundara panel of 
Parasuramesvara (Fig. 4) and Svarnajalesvara temple 
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in Bhubaneswar dating back to 7th century AD The 
presiding deity of Virafichi-Narayana of Palia in 
Bhadrak district is four-faced image of Surya holding 
two full-blown lotuses in his either hands and the 
seven horses are carved at the base (Fig. 5). The local 
people worshipped the deity as Lord Brahma, the 
creator of the universe. The deity who cures the skin 
disease of Binchi (like leprosy) is called Virafichi- 
Narayana. In Odisha, there are three temples of this 
god in Bhadrak, Ganjam and Nayagarh district 
respectively. 


Martanda Bhairava or Siva-Bhaskara: 


This composite form depicts Siva and Sirya. In 
India, this form is popularly known as Martanda- 
Bhairava whereas in Nepal it is known as Siva- 
Bhaskara. The fact that the rising Sun dispels 
darkness not only portrays the factual position of his 
physical properties, but also serves as a paraphrase 
of several Vedic verses. In one of the inscriptions 
from Nepal, however, a Gnostic gloss, the light shed 
by the Sun is considered to be that of knowledge and 
the darkness (in the minds of people) as illusion.” 


In Indian context, features of the Sun-god 
are traceable in many cult deities. But the composite 
icons combining Siva with Stirya are very few. One 
such image from Panna district of Madhya Pradesh 
depicts the god holding in the two left hands a 
trident, a lotus and the third hand in varada-mudra.” 
One of the right hands is broken, while the other two 
hold a lotus and a deer symbol. Its legs are clad in 
shoes and it is quite likely that the seven horses with 
their driver are present below. The boots on legs and 
the lotuses in the hands are unmistakably the solar 
symbols, while the trident and deer symbols indicate 
the Siva aspect of it. A bull is carved on the left 
corner, which indicates that the sculptor intended to 
combine both the gods. The figure is carved in the 
centre of a door lintel of a ruined temple. 


A mutilated sculpture (Acc. no. 217) 
belonging to the 6th century AD preserved in the 
Bharata Kala Bhavana, Varanasi, represents 
Martanda-Bhairava. It has two different types of 
hairdo. The right side of the head has curly hair, 
while the left side has matted locks. The right ear is 
adorned with ratna-kundala, but the left ear has 
samkha-kundala. The partially surviving right hand 
carries a lotus, while the left one is broken.” 


_ A unique syncretic image, in which Surya 
and Siva are combined, is preserved in the V.R.S. 
Museum, Rajshahi” which has been identified as 
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Martanda Bhairava. A three faced and ten armed 
image of this combined deity, belonging to 12th 
century AD found from Manda (Rajshahi), contains 
the usual accessories found in the well-developed 
type of Surya in eastern India. Its central face is 
placid, the side ones being fierce, its two pairs of 
hands are broken, but the full blown lotuses in one 
pair are quite distinct, the back hands which are 
preserved, carry from right onwards, a khadvanga, a 
trident, a Sakti, a nilotpala, a damaru and a snake. 
Flames rise from its head and shoulders. The 
dhyana-mantra of a particular variety of Sun 
(Martanda) appearing in the Saradatilakam conforms 
to its iconographical features. The Bhagavata Purana 
goes on to testify that there is no difference between 
Surya and Siva. 


The depiction of boat along with the god 
Bhairava in the Sun temple of Konarka, probably, 
symbolizes the world sea, for crossing which the 
grace of god has been required. The three headed 
Bhairava was wrongly identified with Brahma by 
earlier scholars. C. Shivaramamurthi identifies one of 
the images as Martanda Bhairava. The identification 
of these images with Martanda Bhairava is supported 
by the Saradatilakam and the Hayasirsa 
Paficharatra.” Like the Sakta divinities, Sirya may 
have been associated with the maritime trade of 
Odisha. 


In an inscription from Nirmand (Himachal 
Pradesh) Siva has been identified with Strya under 
the name of Mihiresvara. There is hardly any doubt 
that the worship in its Tantric form laid particular 
emphasis on the identity of Sun with Siva. Possibly 
his idea led to the development of the composite 
deity Martanda Bhairava whose description is found 
in the Sdraddatilakam. In the Kalika Purana the Sun- 
god has been referred to as Martanda-Bhairava. 
Another image of Rudra-Bhaskara displayed in the 
sculpture gallery of Madhya Pradesh state museum 
at Bhopal (Fig. 6). 


Surya Lokesvara: 


The Ashutosh Museum of Calcutta University 
preserves a fragmentary sculpture datable to the 11th 
century AD from Odisha, which represents the 
composite form of Strya-Lokesvara. But from which 
part of Odisha that image was retrieved is not 
mentioned. The sculpture exhibit the influence of the 
Surya cult that had exercised in Buddhism. The deity 
is possibly ten-armed, six of which are broken. In the 
remaining four hands, two right ones hold a noose 
and a full blown lotus, while the left two hold lotus 
stalk besides an indistinct object. The miniature 
figure of Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha is shown seated 
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over the raised curl of the jatamukuda indicating 
Lokesvara character of the deity. The full-blown 
lotuses held in two parallel hands on either side is a 
feature emphasising the Sun icon. 


Conclusion: 


Apart from the four varieties of Strya images in 
Odisha, the syncretic images like Hara-Surya, Surya- 
Narasimha, Strya-Narayana, Martanda-Bhairava, 
Virafici-Narayana, Surya-Lokesvara carved in the 
temple art of Odisha towards the later part of 
Somavamsis period possibly due to the religious 
toleration between Saivism and Vaisnavism. That 
does not mean that Surya is not associated with the 
Sakta temples. But the presence of Surya in the 
parsvadevata niche of Varahi temple at Caurasi 
proves the importance of him in a Devi temple. In 
terms of art, architecture and iconography, the Sun- 
cult reached its climax in the grand Sun temple of 
Konarka in 13th century AD. More and more 
research and field work is required to discover these 
unique aspects of Sun-god. 
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Fig.2: Hara-Stirya, beki of MagheSvara temple 
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Fig.3: Strya-Narsimnha, Bargarh District 


Fig.4: Brahma and Siirya in 
Kaylansundara panel 
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Fig.5: Virafichi-Narayana image, Palia 


Fig.6: Rudra Bhaskara, Bhopal Museum 
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Mata 500 aut Th tell Sea Fe AT AAAM TAT aT 


ysteu & ff ow oat oH Fe aM Seite A at 
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frnfat eg ent) ceqar odteare # esoreaiia ea 
a WAM SA A TS Felt H YMA AAITIMT|T al 
VIM F Fa-a Tal | oh ws-esu-aeHla 1800 Fo 
Yo A 1000 go Yo am athane 4 fanaa ee aie 
met-14 at fafa & fe stot 1 Sa H ae 
OATS F UH Aa BT HT UY Slat S, re SF 
HEAT Hed = | 

qT H stat + de ws ase wa aaa 
Wah & TM Set H Ages F sikta saonis fey aret 
aera ode art @sasve?’ (ARTs Fr TTA 
Terpreal) F SAT Vera I-A Fa F— 

TTS FWET War F 
feey art cit Shera 1’ 

Ha SA Yao Py are SF CALL ATA TT | TAA 
& feraqer’ We Maeve FAT atti S fe Ast 
 aepith Aah feat & Ades A WS Ga aT FI 
Table h foram APT WMaaM (760-1324 Fo) Ht aw 
sere fey art S AM Si Tere S Farah sfrart 
ent F Fel Aa Sefed Slat S (Yat : 30-32:2007) | 

Bash Saewnt F ye fs star & fee fe-aeaar 
al Gay SUITS F WI SF TM Fel Hl Hea AN elt + 
ga aa & fans at watfad fear at) saa ae AT arya 
@ fe Feat Hl Mg-Hat At sa aa A vated Se aT 

odes F TET ST Ss ast ota arg-farer 
cel AMT HL Cel S| TAN H TSA, ASM H ATA TAT 
WATS H ARAL SF MCT HT AMT He TW z | 
Fa H MG Hl ASA’ HET AAT S| AS Tt 
THT OC TAC aa A Heit Se Ss, TT BStta A oar 
fasta SHAT S| TEAL F vet aol Aen A Asar 
Part att F, WY As Tet Wa: Hie ASa-HaTHN Fat 
TM | BST HFS UH TFA HI ST ot FHT Sl 
fara (2005 : 165) 4 ATeege 4 TT AVSIM, ASATINT 
ak det set F again & Part ar seta far z, 
Te Tan F aS ae SH ARM St ea We AA aE 
asa-ahtane el Sat | ASAT’ ee AT A STN ASA A 
oTahtat FM & HT fear war 1 sagt Gara H ae 
H ote Heat S| F AAG ToT SRI AIA VS 
Rrerar & eT At qanhta ee T1 Ho ast H sre area, 
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mea, ASM Bie falgacHat Het ATA S | Sahl Gah H 
at HW THM S1 HS AMT FS AM S fH a 
TET TA H St S1 A HS ay Vat set Arad S| 
GA Mpa, et sieartesat F set rad = 
a Te & afeataat & sta sat feate Fret seh ar 
Sl gene H fafaer wet F tedaret Asay fateaer Tare 
aad € | AGHATS F Gena ust AGIs H Ter 
ARAL, West, seal, AAT, steer sie wears Start F | 
At APT TSAI H WA Cec S, SAT ATEN Hed = | 
A ASA TA Hl AUT ATI AST AA, TAT 
Bart Bi Sse S AMA S| AMT Sa H STAT 
AHst Aa Vet TI WoT A ATT Feet PATA TT SA 
oat aga ast Alt Tat H fee sister S ra 
aSa-aRaRt Bl Tet FAA Bie et TATA | AS Fra 
Hat Uh TRAC HT S| 

ft Fee aot cea AH gard é fe asar att 
rete & date ale HAH Al TA | GAH SAK 
ea fara ae Are yeni + sah ae A feet Harry ar 
fom wet far S| carter fete Tar seteth Ua 
Hert Said S, Fay aS fehat seq Ae seuay S| AS 
Hert Uh wetter Aa st St Se S frat wa 
FMT HT Tes S| Sa MH BI Vers We UH AT 
feng act & fort taar ge set oie S ie get SUH 
Ot WHAT THT Tt AAT S1 Sa Tels We HSGe sa fH 
Tet A IS Cl Ss, Tt Tat: TH H SRT S1 Ta 
fafast cHs ar ae oot TH A I stat S GAM SIs TTT 
TS AM Sl Saal MASA TA Tht We OA: THe aT 
Prtermt pet b fee oa Het S 1 seh Sat seyret ar 
aM, ates & atet at fast aie ang at daar ada 
wa & Ayfeoe far” AT AFA WAT | Sat set fae 
F gary ores fear sire Sega ATA HT MTT MAT aT 
Frater frat (AaTet : 1996 : 77) | 

stead Ht Waa & fe asa ofa Aet 1704 Fo 
o | waa omfeardt se gor al site F Sad S (1947 : 
13) | SAAN TRL A asta F ae ev at 4 aaa 
afd at sere far = (1908 : 40) 1 frat Feleg FH 
ATA Mg A Bas Ht sas Hertare ar fe aie arta 
ae aaat Fert S| BS A SS ALIANT A BIEMAPTAL 
ae asta 4 Het Rar war Ss Tet I ste site Ara ofa 
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ST Fa ore 21 Fe Tifa ae Hest sie set at 
Cae Hl AM Feet Mt, Aas 4 SF HS AM Aci H 
fora at Garet H Hea H ere Heal ar PAT Hed I 
ger A, wet a vistas Hara é, Rar aT Se AST 
med €1 Ted with sarae Fa aie Saw Bhar vert 
ae faa 2&1 tar ara @ ff a ge onfeardi-aaes FO 
wr F aarfedt SU S| Cee ATT sie Taal ar 
Tra aca asa anit at aRa-sneaaat & Fa 
aget & fre tact F1 ter safere & fe Rar abt ae 
amd @ f aaa ae ofa & ae S Te aA a OK 
at ufasar aT adt € aie Gah Tet soheate F few 
Sad FHM ea & (AAA : 1938 : 179) | Aha Tea 
AR SRT QT H SGA ASA’ ger HT Sear AeA: 
wer we oes cia wT GOs ce ade a a a 
Fatt & (2000 : 81)1 SAT AH sie SAT TTA 
H ATA ASAT Mee HT Gear WA’ Wer gs EE B, 
forte otet Stat S ae, Ales A eg al Tee 
SHUM Tact S (1996 : 82) 1 FS Mg-sas Hl AAT 
grat ofa S aT Hea h Hs Aat H fest ant 
ars art 2 1 Fee, sister, wfgat ara, fae F 
ta aareran ted & TT earta abit & few ants 
BIST Hl TTT TAT S 1 ‘StH Mex HI Gata ‘Stae 
sre onfeareat & at art ort 21 ae ofa wNTT 400 
aat & ‘aefesce faar F age at care Hed ot tet 
SHH URE GaN Aletalaet S Pret Adar at alt 
%, fad vat aaa & ff Sea a aahea aaa yar F 
at tar = (ataz, 2009 : 12)1 West F SH Hr set ear 
© WMT Feat ar ast aH AT geae HF StH Her Sar 
@1 Me Serta Tada sacl ar it ara @ fo 
ae Hat Py-aa F St we FI 

Tee : 

ge h oT saral F ware Mesa Ht-pet sat 
art Tat Fe Va Sal at Go Hed S Tt eta Hat sl 
spe peat at vt ara edt S1 ae ctafaes safes oA 
Peal Feat et aidt & aalfes a Hiaat dea afar 
a afer sone & gars orci S foras sarerax 
HAH HT LRT HT Et HM BAT S1 TR FH 
MEIER sat maT sit aaardia aat F frerareit 
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Wrpicte AA H ATA S A SA Hlaat Hl Cra Hed = 
forad srr ciara Ht acta Cec S Be Tata aT 
ages WT SAT Wat S| TA H crewed a AST six 
arate feet Saat St Aecaget S feat foe Saat 
Prasat, at St Meat Bt UH Fecal fasta S| 
Saal PAMT-Uisbar Se Taal bh Seat H PAT St 
pfeat ar Pt yeast Bea Ae S| 
Sreee-frer St Praer-aisea : 
Slat at aahec-fed odes Hr AaTA FETIP 
eetaesd S 1 Sat HT H AAA SF aagAT aett sat FH 
AMT Bl AM TEA H AHS HMA Hl le seHvT 
gar | ga at F aeyfeme-faar a sa feat ar frahr 
feat STAT & | 

odes FH WATS, TAR Bie ETT fret FH 
Td -haa SAA VER H seeded Mea Hl TAT Het 
Cl TERT ST SF TA H ASA, AS H ATA Ta 
WHS HAT Aid H AT SHea-Her Hr AMT Hed S| 
oq at Haran wafese-faenr 4 sq pital ar Part Hed 
é, Ted wh wart & Hore & arr FH ae ater 
FAR | FS AM SAH ENT WaT Hl Aaa ATA 
ar Paratha FS) Sah MT SF SIA Te TTT 
Prareratpar aie aca Prarer-uthar HF At stare S| 
aaa GAT HAT H SAAN GA APTS H HT 
SAH dade F ARM SM Ta S11 Sa ATM We OSA 
FrareT wishar ar at APT A set Gt AH S— 1. 
TeTTe PAT Wiehe Ut 2. EET TAA ate 
Pratr-atebaT | 
Tee FatraeeaT : 
(GR) Tals Tic S1 Sa TAM | fore Fat, wa H Ala, 
ert al eT at 22121 A ferent aH ert gard & | HS 
RIM WW H Wa H AM TW aH Hr cite At ent 
@ Ot Wa H Wal Hl sda Satay atest AT Set S| HS 
ot Fert A at at yet H IT We are Pred = | 
Wa HAT AL AIT H ATA aM HT yet frat ~ 
Tah TH H ASA SMart aes aa Tas Het E | 
sa TAM H few ved adl H aed at fast ar area 
ae ad & (ee frst 1)1 afe sae at ce frat we S a 
sa ont F aest yor Petar ast H are fet F faa 
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Sl Sa Peary Ht Ses WH Tet S| eT WHI TTT 
wat at H ae ae fry Saar AeTaA |f ora S fH 
arart & sa feet at ea 4 aRafca fear at aaa | 
Sa AAA! HE AAT S| At sae Shes salt al 
WAH Ge Td S| AS TH AMT Hla Nt S sie 
Sat Sta, Ah Se seq afore et eta @ ("I fast 
2)| dan at & asad sd go 4 gas & fer ots fear 
Ha S| SA THR H FATT S WTA: 30 SA aH | fq 
AT TT aad S, Te ae sae At ast Acted Sart 
a at wat Ht SA SH AM W aaa H Get Hl Pret aft 
ordt 1 sae Ast Saat AT A ars HT ye Fare oct 
S TM Sas Alt Hl VSAM He IAM Ta S| SAH Te 
are Se St ser Perera Sar S| 


ANT aot Aare : 

Sah UST A H art | fee aera ar ATA ATA 
Sa S| AeA ar AT eats Sea A gata Arar F 
BIAS S| SS HUA H fT AM Sr Ms ST Tet TET 
Sl Ad: AM Sl APT We UH ada A Tea oT S| a 
Fa eS at HIS F oes ot F ora ore @, rap 
aged AA or feet At ake F saa sat S1 as ATF 
al aH AH BHT F Cat Tar Ta @ (ea 
fas 3)1 ae Up aa dat & frat Ara Oe aA ala SI 
sae A Ol Sa SA F cad S Als We AA SH It 
frepad 2&1 Sa IT Hl UH asl H evs W aes fear 
oat @, fread a orca F faos set sie Het TA EI 
gem 4 Ys AAR HT A asa AMT ae oar 
AA Tea WET S, TY ALT H AN A WITS H ANT 
Url a Var Hepa H ATT | frwer H SI A Het 
Sl SSM S TTT rere ATF ort Pret S| 
Fah MTT A I sa Tas A HS ae At yar Het S1 
We AM Gi tort SF ca altal F Aw sae Wa FI 
Ts A sat & atet Heat tat S ates toy TT 
TE Tet ael Maa S A aI MMs BIS Fa SI 
Ut Sl ata APT at ace feat Mtl S| AIST | 
ATA PT at AT MST HT PANT Seay HET | 

Vert tae HET ar FART : 

USM et Aa H Tet Hl THs S WT fear Gra S| 
sah fart sa Fea le aHet F ast GT FI APT 
SUMMA S| Saad GAT St Sat AAT H Tet Hr 
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efit rad f1 2 feet (erat A aT 1.5 feo aa 
fara area & | AS eT Gaerst were 2, at sad ale 
al Wy BS Sead S1 Wa Te ST VHS Tar e a AMT 
arent @ f& tht dae et aT So) Aa Sa UT A Srerae 
OUT FHA TTA S| ST SIMA W TA Ole Het F as 
feral Gea SOAR rat Hl staat Sel WAHT Saas ITT 
amt fear aret & (ee fast 4) | 

WM agar tat & at gat WA H agarg sa 
aalt SR Ae Aa S | VH-B-AMAe-TeH IT HT HIT 
Ut HMaMyse Ter sa Ss (ee Fas 5) 1 Ts aE We 
ade Hl sal VER cH aa & a sa fama far area 2% 
aR Hit We A Ht Ua frat ate sa at art S1 sa 
aaa Wa: HATH TT A goo & frag AM WAT ora 
STAM & Fra St TT | Sa TAT S HI ie ATT ores 
Tar WH at ad @ ak ara F faa od S1 ae aT 
wat VaR PISA HA H We HAH ART Aqsa aw 
aT art brad aed S1 ata as H a F AT aT 
AAR, TE, ATT A AST THT FATT Te | 
eferar aie fat Sra ATA H FATT GT EI SiS, ArH siz 
ara aftarr at gat & sare are Si ae fear as ey 
h We Md b Fare vars & fay Hs al wet shisat 
wet aTdt S| Fe Ses TA aH TMS Ad Si rae aH 
a Oe aH Yate arepht F Hear ear & site Hfeear sss 
att & Fe Ae at Svst sat Htet wet oe & fH ang 
Sart & HR A face a Hh | tat We apis ar frat 
fat St wa vacit wet SF SH Ta 21 Fah WA IA 
at yet sie dee H atest Hr Fret Hr wa Het aa S 
arpfa at cm taf) ae ona oa safe wn ort 
@ fH Mg H ead S Apia A He GA FE HON FAT WI 
Sah Ua St Gar S few Bs ea F1 ga a 
BEM GST Bl BA We Slat S1 Mg H fers Te Tay 
& fer fast at act ar yar Het Si Sah SR AT AT 
Bel Seat stat S1 TST H GA fees at HT | 
wat eet SF TST Tra S Ta Hat eet HT HAT 
Hea S| AT TH aes Hl ach Soest HI sah srt Ste 
are & free al A aH Ger TaN Fat TIT Wa aE 
GS Tat S at Soest Prapret ah St S| 


arafa & fre sit ArT yart far aTar 2, sa 
Geet St citer frat SAT St Ag SA ATT A 10:1 Br 
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AGMA Wa S| Ae A UH ITA S, TT 10 WA Ag fear 
Oat 1 Sa BA F wa: Gt eg fear ata S, Te IMs 
anit & cee ada H ST A Ghar oT 21 Ca ada 
wars aoe FHA aT A fret od S, We Sa Aaa 
Fe Fel S fH HATH Mg H AM F TAIIMA Fett 
1d at Maat & aast og ar aa Hed S ae 
TST THR H MG St et VAT HE S| SA Mga Br 
qed Be-wre cael A pred S1 sie Sa VET S TS TT 
BUA Hees F ta ed S Tat Sa F Gat Hleear F 
chat IT Hl aT sie Fat S aes va S as Aa SI 
Wh SRT sag H fry vw yt arpa dar Mt ort & 
(aq Tas 6) | 

sale Ht Aad : 

ae 4 ASa-hearaNT SRT FANT Hl AMA TTT 
wedt YT Stet S sie aah fox Prem Tea Stat S| 
see Praa eA SAT AMAT Wa Wet F AST aT B, 
ford yf H Seat GF Glewe SATA Ta S TT UH ARS 
Het S FS We Sl HST H Bea ar eM Wa FH 
Wa ST Gest WHR S AT tect SF A WI TE F aS 
TH ATA S| SA ST HT TET eM Atnet S FST Ear 
€ Ot Wa: Wa aT Fa H VAS ST FAT ete S| 


Cale : 

cae Sa WeHa Hl AAS Hecayel Het ett S 1 Vee 
aaa WX HL HT aS HL HH B1 SAH fer west 
Aa h Wehsl Hl Had Hl UH WA Ws at S| 
Sa sepia Hr Ate Ta Tat S 1 Aaa Aer 
Blears Seat Stal S Ales Ta SA Gas eH sity 
Hl Tat Slit Sl AT Fah SA TeHSl Hl TA WHR F 
wad € fH ae arpia at sre west ta) Art THT ST 
Hal GST Cla S TA Hae Hl THSt Hl HRI et lar ze 
GH Stat Br Saat St S MHaT S 1 ale sitar ale MT 
aah, dt ae fet at arala at dts waa 21 HM aT 
Uispar eto dt ave ae S Se Sa ERM SMT BT 
MA Sa St TTT S 1 TH Hl GHA H ST WMA 
aaah act art & aie ge earade sa vipat at 
cae Hl At S1 Ts sit aaa TT aS Fe aT 
Oa € A sept Were HB AA Tell ef at S at 
Ha fae ae Asal Hl Pera F Ales Hl ore 
featd & aie fhe vate Sa S1 a Sleeararean APT GAT 
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A Ta S A Meg Ara TeHe AMT |SNT SiS WT eas BH 
W ta S| UH We aH Ga over a fea Tar @1 fx 
sa UT fesHd & car sradt War over SH We sa 
TSH Alt Hr Pept ct e | 

fo : 

wa al ata & frara fear aren 2, aa fara 
al He AREY Sal S| BMH Se Ah Tels Sea ote Z, 
had HS Mae SU AMA AM Sal H Iegel al dia 
feat ATA S TAT SAT AT AAT Sl SAH SIT sit 
al Tel H feat Tt art arg F Ted = firaa fH 
arpa ¥ Ub aH Ae TAH AMAA WAT SAT TTT | 
SHIT FTE TT : 

at Wea & ae AA gar F a VAT aH 
aaa ba + wa TAA F se ukadat ar ati 
Aes Ha | StHU-HeT Hl TITS Taal A Hes 
Utada at me 21 ae oad ar, SoH, fares, 
Tart, FI att Fare S1 ata SeHe-Hiaal Ht APT 
Te H Te set GET A EA TH 1 sa oI A 
Hart pt duit F pleat ar Prater He eta SI 
TERM Toe A colt F sie ash Ger F Hisar sr 
Prater aet fear AT AeHaT | SS SOT Tea Tact 
4 qe wads ame S| ag sa Se A AMT aH VAT AAT 
at WM S| Veet TA H METH Mes AT HT AT 
ard &, WY AS et H HoH Ist Ae F thors aT 
Tart He wT S| a: APA sie UR aT Stay AT F 
gant fear area = | 


arerey hit ar PATH SS ATT S Gat sie 
Tet dem Gt ate Ht Et ws aH al Wishart TAM 
dl &, WHT Ta Mg al alesat FH Cane seni F At 
TST GAT S| AT SAH VIM WL Wah HAT SCAT 
aarnx ors ef oret & (ee fast 7) | sah aa ag a 
aeat F ws fare var & oat 4 edt F Tecra sar 
SA HAGA FA ST Tas eg Ae fear aay FI 
arpa F Mg Wet S Teel GA Se GH Ua Hest F 
Tea STAT S| SASH HL VHT TAT AM Hl Ae 
fet up fare yer art Hae agit art dar far oar 
& (ee feast 8)1 sah fore ary Hl AT Ta GoM BH WH 
agit ¥ area erat ata & (eet fast 9) | fae fat 
fast # freee wa ara aes & alae sat frat ore 2 
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HT THs H USAT Het HI Ae F Al TIS Ta Sl TT 
sa He AH Ga S TST ore & (ea fas 10) ae 
fer ater-agit F ara arat é (ea fas 11)1 

asia & wart et & er AF geq Gee at 
Ta S| be Hlaat at snfearsi-aerHrt SRT TAS WS 
wat et Tet S| Aa A HearHNe sailearet eal-eacnsit 
afar fata erat & get afcat or Pratt ae wt S| 
y feat & as td-eamett at oat at TT EI 
adam 4 start onfeart-edt-cacatt et apferat A aft 
Geet Hl Tear + prt URE at Tar S 1 al Tea 
asad oiteattat & fat sare ad 1 SA A 
afar, wa— die, qr aife & aaerst sat F FT aA 
wel Stet S1 SF Haat Soa Fa Md | fH Alar APT sa 
aed €1 ae yar ari & agar a ucts safes gare 
oid & Fale sat cat ure fears ot aah | BS TP | 
TAR F aaa worst q atta Fret S| 

ae & asarfrerant art ald & aatth 
entas seret F at Uh VAS Gee S| SAT STANT 
ete arent, wa— gret-farare, entice sqrt sire 
Feat ws a Geel F fear oat 1 sam alah Haw 
BA FHla gs Al sara stat S, at Agat + yar 
aaa HIS H MTT IL MMA TAT S | AS HICS-VATHH 
HAT A Saat Te St eA AAT Sl Stell UH TAT 
wre entte aft 3, fran Patt 4 asa aeart ec S| 
sat steht F eat ar Al Tat oret S, frat daa ar 
afeat wie ordt S 1 Ta H ASAT TERT ST 
a ote anfeardtt-edt-eaareit at yfctat ar rater rect 
v &, Brat & |e sarert Mead e— 
aaeatt act : 
edt dagat get at afecarg edt F aa ze TEN FH 
FERIT Hl Heea WS | SAH UH Alek TA | 
wart H Tet A TA Tat S1 HS frat aH AMAT Ss 
fos cert Ht Sarah A Tartare yest ale Sat ata 
at &t ft) fama wart Fhe seat Hr ale Md-eaansit 
al APT he TT otfeagatice Aet Si | Bet St Als H aT 
adt-eaart ett S 1 west Ht arta F fara F at ake 
or faet eat Ht Are S alt fata arepferatarett 
areatn efrat at afar vate ayy A teat ar frat 
aah | apt gee HT afewarg cravat eat = oi at FS 
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arepcaasha ware Ht Haredt S1 se step ar wells 
AT Great S| Maat Ste Saat Act H Sra F eat 
aagat ar wat Afar S| Vat ArT oral & fh TR FH 
ada fort F cat ar Ua cid Pret H HT set eat 
aragatt art a ufeitod ee | 


Te at Ute Tout we seat Hea 
Ta daa & fe Mon WaTEE ea H ATA eat argaet 
MAMET H ATT WIT S Bet sash WT SF TET 
SIRT UT SISA Hea TT TT eat H HSM AIH 
q, ad: F eat at set HA | aa eat ar ear Sar at 
ae Mert UT fea Ga als We Mae Sle SUT 
faS-AAT ORT At | Nt Tah Trent fasra-arat |rM, 
Tet Th TERT Cat WA SPT | To H Pact We eat 
At AT Cth MTS Tea HM He fear, TT BS Met TAT 
fee UT WS Asat Aci SAT! GI Greil WS SAT aT 
eat art set ath | edt S gaat Hr sant F sas 
aM Fost AT AMT Sa LEM | SA WHR UT AF 
fasT-AeT ARH Hl SA eat Gah S-aTT Te wT I 
HT ToT Hl SA Shel Ae St al Sr Te Het wT, 
TT TAA Wa H Tat H HT Cal H WaT Hl sans 
amt aa at wat | at ToT AF Hes ysHe te sie saH 
SIT eat Fei viditod a Tah | Te 4 wo A vas fa 
Ue Ta feat ar ATT HUA BA GA AT WL TedaTST 
TR TAT | Tea A AT HIS WSU-SEAT GI Alek eat 
aaa Ht Go H frat Ara set Stet | Heresy ST 
(2000 : 145) 4 aedgadt at Alt Bl Hat Stell We FATT 
a Atal Hr TAT MTA Git Bet ae AT Tas TS SI 
HUE SE aa eda & aes Al sara Gat S| 
oat aaah al UH TS ae wATaget aft Tee 
Urs Resa Tacs geet H Far aay aSaT FT 
als S| At 4 eat Hl Sage ae 4 ead S aT 
fearat Tat S 1 Sle Hl Mg Hl Tema SF Fracanqda 
Soa Ta S| Seat HT At set Were oa WaT S 1 ere 
& oF ofes ot ame ae é (ee fest 12) 1 
Arai eat 
aac eat Fea Hl GAT Hae Tet eat S cst SAT 
ware fata dat ¥ Prather aah @ oar ora 2 | 
FER H aah StH TTS SATS H eT aat F sy 
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CE Gat 1 AHS H ERM HA HE Goal se 
Wade F Makan H Ent sa edt & fags 4 HE 
SMG WT Bi | UST SF SAAT ATTY TT 
ed Bl Aaa AT SF TA S| Tet Aare Hr tel 
ar etal S| Set H GAT A Tea H omfeart stash Sai 
al Ala Aa hed AT TEM H AMAA AH Alacit 
ATA HT Afeat S| Ala Ara Hr Mars eat cxigat 
HT OAT AAT ATA S | Arar Ara car Sah Seige Sait 
al Fa AMT Gah Pat Hl et TAA aT S| TEA | 
ae feet A arash eat at wed aie argc H ea 
rer feat Tat S| WT Wet ae Ae S, Tet TAT 
ara et Watt S| HS Wes-Harscal # aE Her Ware 
fm Wes-eaeT are sie aeaaTS F aT Sf UT Avst 
al PT MAMA S| Tale Sea GI Alaehl ATA 
ara F are S 1 Hvac Sat ar ara fewest at 
TWs-HarMH Hae Ara s, Takes Te H Hart F 
aaa eat Bt satya SF Pafert Tara Tar s, sit 
Heda Meal AT AGT SF ITE A | Fe HAA 
HS Te Hl Melt Sat S, AT AAAS, Ase site eat 
aaa Hl UAT Wed feat aT (AeTae : 2011 : 
105) | amet & fer Aracht Arar sie edt edged a Sieit 
Bl TEAL MA Ga S| Sea A Se Cheah H AT eT 
SaaS HT TAT ATT TT aT Sects feat S| Aracht eat 
at Uo satearet ayers H cet Sa ae a SF Ys Ta 
quad let We Hed S| StH GoM fas aga’ at 
Saget cera & ved A at ort Si ‘gear sie “ree 
We Se, Tt aes fH HAM ef SH ATA We 
Aaa Sit Sa HT DoT aed 

Wats Aare aRAt sed FT Arai Ara sr 
HF GMa S| Fe AA Ge Fel Cama F Aafat sHes 
BU ta FH Hers GN Ge eS Glew’ F AGS Het aT 
ara Het & (sera, 1947 : Yo 177) Arachl Are Al WT: 
aS Wl TAA Ga S Ta Ga STs A cera fears oct 
S1 aim ote onfeardi-et A efaat at ora: ere sik ae 
Ut feat Hl TIT Et S, WT Sa Cat HT aS We 
ferent sat st sah fares TIT HT VarEeT SF | Hac 
area at aanien Aftat ars oe qa wret es S TT 
HS VATS Act sie set we ATS, Vareoreas— 
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(@) at de aaa } eR AA Brenig F 
Uae HMMA A AMA Ht UH dee Hal Alt eat | sa 
aft FH Gre UH Bet We FIT Ca H MT FAA TWAT eI 
Ae Ter St SHI SA He S| Sa UH Pra wT 
F daria fear war S 1 Bet H MT aT ae wa Se rah 
art et at wear arpa 81 Beart & cra fart ar wed 
SU St aa Hl aHia Si Bel We erat cat ar fered 
qo eu fear vats cat crt cat H fae ae AH GAG 
ad at & (ed feat 13) | 

(@) Araeth Ara Hl UH GAT Alt als We Aa 
Sl eat at aed SA A Aaa THSt Se S| Sal SK 
TA FHE ST BMA S| eat Hr He TST TH WE 
aes F faa ear S (ee fast 14) 1 
RTT ATA AT SST ATCT : 
amt aa-art 4 fats goat + ast sa tat & froe F 
FAA | SAH ATA TS Set TAC H TEC S aye S| 
SAH Sart wre ad z, sata a ge F VIM 
sage & Al S| Sh UH ST A AT al Heri sie gat 
aa 4 aay fear ar faa S| Sah ATA et SArHT 
wars HT BG TST GI Waa TATA ATT S| 


Teh Ala al Ue Al Ga H oeTeyefeaat 
aad aera F ayes S11 Sat HT comet Bt ager F 
fear Tat S| Sh sat eat F aa Ss, seat Waracht 
al DIpt Wat ST A FATA WITS A sah fit ae At 
Uh UA aaa Tae (a fast 15) | 
Acie ATA : 
air arat ar it ae (sigs) S ons es Sat SH ET 
H ero far oat S 1 Aaa HT TEA TL eT 
SAS Ah WAS Sl, SAT SLOT ALAM HAT SAT ST 
edt Te A te, SS “ACM Aa’ Her WaT! eat HT TT 
arpit ASA SRT TAS Ac S, SAT TAT TaT 
wT Baka Si eal S UH Ss F yet ake TT 
aet freneit Ss FATS It S Gales GAH UH ST F aU 
fearar arat S| Hiatt Go Gah git ae At fearar 
Ta S| SAH TAI Ht FATT GAT Ta S| SA 
oat at Gat arent S faye fear ara Si Se Er, 
HEM ST Gl AHS A Achat FATA Ta S| SAH 
ofa and, me aie eat aa At edt S art F 
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feare art S11 Hae sa edt ar ay yer are stat 
ae car Sat ee fara ara S sie sa Yee Hl Afcat 
HF Sth GA Sa A AeA Sl S| SA WHR 
Waa HSS Hie Aa HET TAT S| AS SST 
aes Ara S Sarat We Sar S| 

aah Aa & at er afearat wear a 
WE At 1 SA Cat Hl Hie THT, Hla AT sie Fa Hr 
afer & ont 1 cat watt apy 4 , Wed Te 
H rat at anfearat Gt stat F Gort Sl arehl Herc 
a Uh IS Aral Aaa 4 Alaci Ala H Aleat H ATA 
Sara WaT S| 

(&) deity Frat Hr at Grae Alar AA aay 
aor & ek wa & wa tayst F cei sa erat 
afar at cat & a Tene A Sl WS SHAT FH 
waster fara ST SAAT TATA ST Gee S| SEM 
a & afta ydadt afar a ret oepa wrt S 1 eat 
cal Tet St ae MATa aH ATT fearar Tar S| 
edt Hl teh Yat F aS SU FAA WaT S TM Saal To 
We ef os TT au S frame Ga Sl pla FAT Be S| 
edt & Um ae H Yet aa eat aA A Wea h GAM 
ale ret 1 Sonat A H SAM SAT A WAST 
faster ST SF WSC TAA WAT S TAM Sah GW OT 
aafead frat rar S| eat HT Ua fara yar ar Tet 
Gea Tar & freacat Ae Ure aay aeat Be S1 sat a 
Wet Ya Hl sala at es Si cat ar fara ye FH 
arate HRS H aT feearar rar & (es fas 16) | 
SPST Hatlerr 
SST HHT TA Bl UH WAS edt S| Tes-sicarteat 
F ge edt fagry =a a afer at Ga at edt S EW A 
Watt sl sth Ue Seq sie ote wise St Tar 
SAM HART Beart wa aH Hier fags wT F saat 
We Ad S| Aes cat UH aA FH fag GST i TA 
aa Faure far tect S| Heat eat & cist ar atex 
Pract au fearar orate 1 vet afar F ore spite 
fear atat 1 avout sam erat seat F @en fearar 
oat & 1 Cet att F ae Gam fae oe fearar ara S| 
Sa edt Hl Saha aaa S AMT Id S Bie 
Tae seman sont F fare |r SF gforat S| 
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Te h PMR H AGA Pst Hales 
THGLAT Hat apes at at S1 Hw at ar aE 
at AAT @ fh ae eat Aer att S aes set one aft 
ae edt Tea HT AT Wat Vat S Tt sett 
anal six sieerrh € fe caer it sad sed S (ea 
fast 17) | 


gfterat ATE : 

ae & oifearei-at F fég-art ar New Wars tet S| 
set oreo feet & He cdt-eaar onfearedt-aqera Fait 
Yet Ad &, WT Fe HEA Fed alot S fH omfearaat + 
sé fegait & aan & a fegat + sé onfearaat 4 
ATTA S| TEA GAT OS Geers F gilt Ara HL GUT, 
Ot AAV Aa AAS SAT HT THT SI WT HT GT SI 
ghar Ara Sie Bret Ata aH Maer A Gere A UH Hert 
vatrdt & at Pa Ht Gara S daft Si Sa HIAH H 
ATA UA H GAT Haat al Fed He H Ale H Aral 
Ora TT TT S| Hea’ A SA Seat Hl TATA aie 
quad VIM WT WA | Ta Tet FS Sf TT, Tl Ge FS 
ara 4 mel Het Gl Her foraras Ga aT facet St 
ah | die FT arrest F ae-ger A, Tater Sey gat 
ae & SHR HC (eal | AT ASUS AF Mle AAT A HET 
fee ot Sat deat Ht wet Ara ar ary FS Va HA H 
Wad SS Sa Sl AGEATT SMT We Sts fear Ta 
get Mel He Ft VHA F el at Gel Aa H aT | 
Mal St TAT | Mata AAT HT Go Ae F UH ae THT 
aiteatat arr at atdt S| asa APT SAeht Alt car 
Hrs SF Ul WE THT SAT Tard S (ee fas 18) | 
Waar ar Breq-freq : 

faea- Freq, gen & anfeartaat & efrm ofan A waters 
asa WAG aa S1 a tac ais H ST A TEN A set 
vata €1 Hrvsrita + at sah AA a UH Haaren at 
at eg @, fread Seru-piaat ar Prater fear svar 21 a 
ede HET STS SMS, HMA, ATL Be WAAL 
F fags wa ao ult Si ga ats 8 edt at anna’ 
ae WMPst aa sw aA S Al GMT Gat 1 Tag TE 
at Ut & ae are Vect S at ws reqereg’ a 
aS GMT Sa SSS TST SHY HAT a At 
OMT Gat S| eR saat st S YF UH THs F, 
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SAAT SAH AA Het SAM Tals Tl S Tate req 
al a Ff ale Ged H MAT H MT FAT AT 
freq-en tat & ta onfearedt cam € fore stg 
maa sear & are fear stat & (ed fas 
19) | 


Fel ATT : 

ger A get are ar ayers Al Wat FS 1 Se Feat 
ora aa St AT oat S11 StS F se Oat 
Aa’ AA A GMT Ge 21 Se et “ToT ed HST 
H ufo wet 1 Tet Ara H erat Seat F Sver fearar 
Tat S TA Stl Atal We HIS Stee Her ar ae 
wet 1 Ft Ara Seat Ht aera Sat AT ot S, TT 
wld St We Wt edt S 1 TAT Hr age F saa 
fagra wart Ara arat & (Sat fet 20) | 


TA H oleae Sac : 

aa H aifearet sie ciewert F tacit ar fagrey wfacar 
Wet S1 TA H Sear st F HTaT-aTas HT ager 
ca-eerera at ast PT eat fear sat S 1 St Alat A 
amet cat pr Sara At Sar GT GH S 1 A Tea 
oF hl Gah A UaTT Ags AH fearar Sra e | 
Steet ea al Se Ver ae fara oat S| cant afaat ar 
AA HA S| He CAAT A A Atcaa & A AaH-eaT | 
ag tat sir a ST A aot vfataer wat 1 wat as 
eae Hl HTL HET STAT S| 


ast 8 : 

aS Fa AT Get ea Ast H aaa Fs saat Si as Ua 
TAN h BS aT aifeaesal arr At wot ad S| 
HUA S| Sata Uh Plead S Be Aas TH 
edt | ved I ae } US F ted 4, Teq ae at Gh 
H UA ile F Tet wT oneard-parret site fagara 
h ATA F Aeer F GAH S| HS Wet We Ft ara S 
SH SIT IAAT TWAT S| THT We odes F aS Aa 
Gated vat 31 ota F es wary Mat a A asa 
Sal Ta S| Stet Af StHa-fYrer sie aile-feq— erat 
F ae oe S| StHe-fed al UH arent Ai A Es 
Wal Ie Ue Aa FeaaT aT S Sie Sah Fae ae AT 
Ot ae es 4 fia a fase & (ee fast 21) 1 


ArT tar : 
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at eg oT Hla year ale Arar aH wT fered S 1 St 
amt et sitearet-ayerat at arTagt & ST A AMAT Aa 
ola ar & Gra fag fara 1 dee F aS 
aearea-ayera TAT HARA HF Way HTT APT GT 
qasd & Tat sah fe A YS al area Hl TST WT 
Wet & A Fah MN H Fa Set Hl WHHL Ud = | 
tat fagarea fear rat & fee sah THs S a are farT 
& WA F Ft Wed S1 AMT Hl araHlet Hl Stwa-fyed F 
TTA Wa H AAT We Cad S| afar Aras fer wT 
ST Uh A S AT ore S 1 fet ata eat F aaa 
ole & fre HAHeS Ua BIR GeH AS WT AF STAT 
feat, wales Ges cle Aa ANt ah) APT aT at 
Fed H eH We AT She ora Ss (ee fas 22) | 
Aer at Ag eq : 
qe a ode # Ara ta al cis oie anfearet tact 
& wT A fare oirsor ret S1 a ‘SAM’ H eT A 
atrears F oso H wT A gates S1 se set fet F 
aS Wl Aa Wa H ST A FAA Ta S| Tene A 
wel Ua eae & frre via Fst A saci S site Als | 
cae oe tet al Preah S1 eH H ET AT 
odes FH geval Saat S BN SAH BAH A Tet 
cet ot fad € | Ta H Bsa-fretare Aes Hl VATA 
at eat F aart é : 

&. IM Yet A Gs eu, frat wah UH ae A 
TAI Ae Gat sa HF ore fears ort S11 Het sap 
MT St aah AT TAT Tt S| SA AS Hl UH Alt HA 
St aA H EMT Wage aera F sat (ee fat 
23) | 

G. Gt THR H GaeT F se AS W FAN 
fara Ga 21 Sa WHR H Barecn, fra FA up eat 
H tar, 4 a up seat F aaa Se Gat aT a aS HT 
ws Gas eu Se (te feast 24) | 

gen 4 oileattar & as edi-cacrstl ar aera 
Fed feet s, WT set Ss Tea Sia ea F fearar 
Ta | Asar-et F ed-eacreit at attat & afatt ae 
den & Ost srpicat fags ea Ss sate oct a, feo 
aaa GAT A SAHA BA Ta SH WATT A 
asa-Aa 4 Ht qed qacta sy S | Usa-saral F ag 
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acai Ht 3S Veit tas Ht set Frat S11 eer 

Ged Gl Gea H Saat Grae sie UH St WT S| VET 

al Ta Altar Ae ae HL SAT Aleta | Gea He We 

Fe Tet IS St Td S1 oreafHa } wars F sat 

Sara Tega A At fafaera sms S| eT RTT 

wean Fat argh soar at ateit ar Part set ar 

PAA Tahal Hl UH fafscear e 

Ue geataett : 

me taysl— sean & onfeatsat & aay, aet tac at Aft 
Ta oT S A Gers Bert oa SF Wa: Ala H Ter 
a vite F fea ata S| 

m WA sen 4 Sent a a AM 

m WleR— sen 8 tdeaaret al dem Wat aed ak 
TIER | 

m Fe da A onfeaeat H aad as tac! 
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Contribution of Dogra rulers for the 
Development of Jammu & Kashmir state 


Dr. Jawahir Abass Bhat * 


4] momentous era began around 1846 AD in 
the history of Jammu and Kashmir state 
#/ when the Britishers transferred Jammu and 
Kashmir state to Maharaja Gulab Singh.’ 
Thus not only the present state of Jammu and 
Kashmir was founded, but this historical event was 
accompanied by the changes which were quite 
modern in nature. Before the onset of Dogra rule in 
Jammu and Kashmir it was like a medieval country, 
its society was presenting a traditional picture. 
After the coming of Dogras the changes began to 
take place in almost every aspect of Kashmiri life. 
The Dogras worked for the development of roads 
and communication which helped in breaking down 
the isolation of Kashmir. The Dogra rulers 
developed modern education in Jammu and 
Kashmir which brought a great change and not only 
washed off the ignorance but produced people of 
capacity and character, modern education enabled 
them to look for their rightful place in the 
community of nations. The Dogras worked for the 
welfare of the people of state. The last ruler of the 
Dogras Maharaja Hari Singh worked as a social 
reformer for the people of Jammu and Kashmir. 
There was hardly any department of the life which 
the Dogras did not try to develop. 


Contribution of Maharaja Gulab Singh (1846- 
1857 AD) 

The founder of Jammu and Kashmir State Maharaja 
Gulab Singh was busy with the consolidating of his 
territories and did not pay too much attention 
towards other fields. 


* Shalipora ( Katrasoo), Tehsil & District Kulgam-192 
232 (Jammu & Kashmir), Mob.: 09697399074, e- 
mail: jawahirabass786@gmail.com 


The most important reform instituted by 
the Maharaja Gulab Singh was the rationing of rice 
to the city population. Due to its being cut off from 
the rest of India by high mountains Kashmir was 
experiencing shortage of food grains every now and 
then. The difficulties of the city population were 
doubly aggravated by the cornering of the grain by 
unscrupulous dealers. In order to meet this situation 
the Maharaja established a rigid monopoly of rice 
and had sold it at a fixed price to the citizens.’ 


The shawl department (Dagshawl) was a 
pressing problem and needed the immediate 
attention of the Maharaja. The Shawl — weavers 
combined and struck work on 6th June, 1847 AD 
and asked for a permit to emigrate in body to the 
Punjab. The Maharaja called their leader to meet 
him and after inquiring into their grievance issued 
orders for their redress. Now the shawl weavers had 
to pay only according to the actual work done by 
him on the loom and could change his employer at 
will. He was now no longer a serf.” 


Maharaja Gulab Singh was a devout Hindu. 
He prohibited the killing of cows in the state and 
laid the foundations of a religious trust called 
Dharmarth. He built numerous temples in Jammu 
and Srinagar and was also the founder of a new 
town, Purmandal, near Jammu.” 


Contribution of Maharaja Ranbir Singh (1857- 
1885 AD) 

Maharaja Ranbir Singh's rule was an 'age of 
consolidation and enlightment'. Schools and 
colleges were opened. Maktabs and Pathshalas 
were revived. Libraries were established. He 
codified laws and promulgated the Ranbir Panel 
Code. Subsidies were granted to repair mosques and 
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builder of temples. He worked for the development 
of roads and communication in the state. 


Maharaja Ranbir Singh established the first 
press in the sate for the printing of books. It was 
known as Vidya Vikas Press located at Jammu. He is 
credited with the founding of Translation Bureau for 
the translation of books from various languages. The 
idea behind it was to prepare ready made books for 
students reading in various schools which he got 
opened at various towns in the state. In this way 
books on geology, geography, history, physics and 
other subjects written in English were got translated 
into Hindi.” 

Maharaja Ranbir Singh started two schools 
on modern lines, one at Jammu and another at 
Srinagar. The Jammu school was opened in the early 
sixties of the nineteenth century and was up to 
matriculation. Provision was made in this school for 
the teaching of English, Sanskrit, Law, Ayurveda, 
Tibi and Persian. In law classes state laws were 
taught. A school for training of patwaris was also 
opened. The products from Ayurveda and Tibia 
classes were recruited in the state dispensaries. 
Persian education was imparted up to Munshi 
standard. The Srinagar School was opened in 1874 
AD and was up to middle standard. In Srinagar 
school education was imparted in Persian and 
Sanskrit. There was also a separate department for 
the teaching of Arabic students.” 


Development of Roads and Communication 

The revolutionary undertaking namely the building 
of the Jhelum Valley road in Sep. 1880 was 

started by Maharaja Ranbir Singh when he 
appointed Mr. Alexander Atinson as engineer for its 
construction.’ The work on the road was started in 
1881. By the middle of 1883 only 25 miles of 

road was completed, 21 miles on Kohala side and 4 
miles on the Baramulla side. By 1885 road from 
Kohala to Baramulla was nearing completion but 
was finally completed in 1890. The journey from 
Baramulla to Srinagar however continued to be 
performed by boat or by ponies.” 


The cart road from Jammu to Kashmir via, 
Banihal, also received the attention of Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh. A suspension bridge over the Chenab 
at Ramban was constructed which have with stood 
the strain of over a century of its over-use before 
being replaced by the modern slab bridge few 
years ago. Along with the building of the Jehlum 
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valley and Banihal roads many former bridle—paths 
in the valley were converted into roads for cart 
traffic. A bridge was built by the local engineers and 
the steel used in its construction was brought from 
the mines of Reasi district. Adequate funds were 
provided in the state budget for the repairs and 
widening of roads every year.’ The first stretch of 
metalled road constructed in the state was 
Suchetgarh to Jammu Tawi. This was done in 1876 
when the prince of wales (afterwards king Edward 
VI) visited Jammu. 


Special attention was also paid towards the 
maintenance of bridges and the construction of new 
ones. The boat bridge on the Tawi towards the 
south on the road leading to Sialkot, was renewed 
and reconstructed so as to remain open all the year 
round except a couple of Monsoon months. A brick 
bridge was constructed on the Tawi river opposite 
Rampur Rajaori. Bridges in Kashmir valley were 
also repaired." The transportation and 
communication improved the number of annual 
visitors and tourists to the state. 


Post Office 

Ranbir Singh realized the efficiency of the postal 
system established in British India. In order to 
introduce such a system in his state he sought the 
help of the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, who 
visited Jammu in1865, accompanied by the 
Postmaster - General of that Provence.'' Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh introduced modern postal system in 
Kashmir. He increased Dak chowkis from 38 to 136 
with two runners at each Chowki, with a view to 
speed up postal communication to meet the needs of 
the people.” 


Health and Medical services 

Medical and health services were also made 
available to the people. A regular Medical 
Department was established and the closing years of 
the reign of Ranbir Singh record setting up of 27 
hospitals 9 were located in Jammu city and 18 in 
wazarats and tehsils. 

He established three dispensaries each at 
Ladakh and Gilgit and Iskardu. The Maharaja 
encouraged Ayurvudic and Unani systems of 
medicines in the state. A number of medical books 
were compiled and translated in Dogri. Afterwards 
the Maharaja also introduced the Allopathic system 
and appointed Dr. Bakhshi Ram as head of the 
department. Patients were given free treatment and 
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indoor patients were provided free lodging and 
beddings and clothing according to the season. 
Statistical figures for the year 1882-84 show that 
1,33,647 indoor patients were treated in these 
hospitals in two years, besides 81,678 outdoor 
patients." 


Contribution of Maharaja Pratap Singh (1885- 
1925 AD) 

Mahraja Partap Singh's accession to the gaddi is 
landmark in the history of modern Kashmir. During 
his long reign of 40 years several progressive 
reforms were carried through. The land revenue was 
properly assessed and fixed in cash for a definite 
number of years and the share claimed by the state 
was greatly reduced. A first- rate cart road down the 
Jhelum valley and another over the Banihal Pass 
were built, linking the valley with the rest of India. 
Heavy taxes on trade were reduced. A scheme for 
drainage of the valley, reclaiming wasteland and 
preventing floods was put into operation. Srinagar, 
Jammu and few more towns were electrified. The 
administrative machinery was completely over 
hauled and a humble beginning was made in giving 
representation to the people in the two 
municipalities of Srinagar and Jammu. 


Land and Revenue Settlement 

The foremost and beneficial reform which 
completely changed the out look of the peasants and 
gave them a new hope and incentive that was the 
land settlement and revenue assessment carried 
through by Walter Lawrence. Lawrence carried on 
his settlement operations in a systematic way. He 
drew up a map of every village on a scale generally 
of 24 inches to a mile in order to show more 
accurately every field on the map. An assessment 
produced all the facts were recorded in a prescribed 
form relating to each field concerning area, class of 
land , source of irrigation number and kind of trees , 
revenue payable, etc." 


The most important events of Maharaja 
Pratap Singh's reign were the revenue settlement of 
Kashmir. It was in 1887 that Andrew Wingate 
started his settlement operations in Kashmir. During 
his stay in Kashmir he made the survey of two 
tehsils in the Valley, namely La/ and Phak. He was 
an efficient and diligent officer who seems to have 
clearly understood the root cause of the sufferings of 
Kashmiri people. He found the cultivators having no 
rights either to his land or his crops. Wingate 
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recommended a survey and new settlement of all 
cultivable land in the state, reduction in taxation, 
drastic changes in revenue machinery , more rights 
to peasants including hereditary and proprietary 
ownership of land and abolition of forced labour.” 


Abolished of Begar or Forced Labour 

The Kashmir valley, surrounded by high mountains 
and in the absence of any other transport, 
necessitated the employment of large numbers of 
men for carrying essential commodities into or out 
of the valley. And during any large scale military 
venture huge armies of porters were requisitioned 
from the countryside. As Kashmir fell into the hands 
of unscrupulous conquerors and tyrants, payments 
to these porters was not made and the custom of 
forced labour or begar developed consequently. The 
earliest mention of begar is in the Rajataragini 
(5.172-174 ) when king Shankarvarman employed 
villagers to carry the baggage and supplies of his 
armies. There is a mention of begar also in the time 
of Sultan Zain-al-abidin (1420-1470) as well as 
during the many succeeding Sultans. During the 
Mughal rule this developed into regular institution, 
particularly when huge armies of porters were 
required to carry the baggage of the emperors and 
their retinue during their frequent visits to the valley 
then followed the Afghans and the Sikhs rule and 
these harsh masters were most unscrupulous in the 
employment of forced labour. The feeble attempts 
made by Maharaja Gulab Singh towards mitigating 
some of its rigorous practice, however, did not 
improve matters. '° 


The Maharaja Partap Singh decided in 1891 
to abolish beggar. But at the same time it was felt 
that the transport arrangements of the valley would 
collapse. Begar had prevented any labour class to 
grow and it would take at least few years for it to 
come into existence to tide over the period a 
transition, a scheme was formulated to do away with 
the most objectionable features of begar at once, 
and at the same time prevent a collapse of the 
transport system.” 


The state council framed the rules for 
controlling the labour required for carriage of 
essential commodities in the state by labourers. A 
labourer was to be paid 5 rupees per month."* In 
1906 the wages was increased to 8 rupees per month 
and as by the time voluntary labour was 
forthcoming, the use of force in recruiting it was 
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given up. It was only in 1920 that begar was 
abolished completely.” 


Development of education 

It was during the reign of Maharaja Pratap Singh 
that modern education in Kashmir took shape. He 
established schools on the syllabus pattern of the 
Punjab University. The first high school of this type 
was the Ranbir High School at Jammu. 


The expansion of education steady 
continued in this time. In 1890 there were ten 
schools, one high school at Jammu and one middle 
school at Srinagar and 8 primary schools. The 
Srinagar middle school opened in 1874 with 
provision for the teaching of Sanskrit and Persian. 
In 1901 the number of schools rose to 87. By 1911 
the number of schools rose to 373 and by 1921 the 
number was 1,175 when the total role was 32,971.” 


Special attention was paid towards the 
education of Muslims in Kashmir. Maharaja took 
number of measures for promoting education among 
the Muslims.” In 1916 Maharaja Pratap Singh 
invited Sir Henry Sharp, the Educational 
commissioner, Government of India to suggest 
various ways and means of extending educational 
facilities for the Muslims in Kashmir.” 


The Maharaja Partap Singh adopted the food 
control part scheme under which the part of revenue 
was collected in kind and distributing it to the city 
population at a cheap rate, which gave birth to the 
food control which was ever since handled the 
collection and distributing of food grains in the 
valley.” 


After the accession of Maharaja Partap 
Singh to the gaddi the efforts were made to set up 
sericulture industry and run it on a commercial scale 
and in a scientific and extensive manner. In 1921 
over 50,000 rears of silk worms in the villages and 
5,000 labourers in the factory at Srinagar produced 
over one lakh kilograms of raw silk annually.” 


The state established a Department of 
Agriculture and Horticulture in 1907 and from 1908 
a member from Kashmir sat on the Board of 
Agriculture of the Government of India.” The first 
industry has flourished since then and with the 
passage of time has acquired a leading position in 
the export trade of Kashmir. 


Contribution of Maharaja Hari Singh (1925-1947 
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AD) 

Maharaja Hari Singh ascended the throne on the 
death of his uncle Maharaja Pratap Singh on 23rd 
Sep. 1925. He raised a luminous stop on the 
firmament of reformation in the Indian history. His 
reign was primarily an 'age of reformation’. 


The depressed classes in the state were 
subjected to great humiliation. Harijans were not 
allowed to drew water from a common well or tank 
and their children could not study at schools where 
as upper class children received education. Maharaja 
Hari Singh ordered that no discrimination should 
be shown to the depressed classes in the Govt. 
institutions and threw open all public wells, tanks, 
temples and schools to them. 


Maharaja Hari Singh made formal procla 
mation on Oct. 31st, 1932, in which he declared that 
the Harijans would be allowed to enter and worship 
in all temples.” The decision of Maharaja Hari 
Singh earned him the unprecented credit of being 
the first ruler in India to have taken such a bold step 
for emancipation of the Harijans. 


Maharaja Hari Singh soon after his 
accession to the throne enacted a law in 1928, called 
the Infant Marriage Prevention Regulation, under 
which the age of marriage for girls was fixed at 
minimum of 14 years and for boys a minimum of 18 
years. If anyone was found following the pernicious 
practice of marrying the child below these ages or 
sided or abetted such marriages, he was imprisoned 
for one year with or without a fine which could 
extend up to 71,000. 


At the same time, this law forbade 
incomplete marriages by providing that a man above 
50, marrying a girl below 15 would make the man 
and his father in law besides their accomplices, 
liable to be punished with imprisonment up to four 
years with or without a fine which could be 
extended to % 2,000. This salutary measure paved 
the way for ending the child and unequal marriages 
and thus it brought peace and happiness to the 
people of the state.” 


Maharaja Hari Singh launched an all out 
crusade against the illiteracy in the state for the 
purpose promulgated the compulsory education act 
in 1930 which made it obligatory for all children 
living in the state to receive free primary education 
in the numerous newly established schools where 
poor and deserving students were provided with text 
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books, uniforms and all other articles of stationery 
free of cost. In 1925 AD the number of schools was 
only 706 and it rose to 2,158 by 1945.” 


Under the compulsory education act, parents 
were prohibited from sending their under-age 
children to karkhans (small scale factories) to earn 
their livelihood by learning various arts and crafts. 
Those parents who dared defy this prohibition were 
served with notice and subsequently taken to task 
under the law. 


The Maharaja took keen interest in 
prevailing upon the Muslim children to join the 
schools. Thirty one special teachers were appointed 
to teach them Arabic and Muslim theology.” 
Maharaja sanctioned 500 scholarships each of = 5 
per month for Muslims and other helpless children.” 
In 1927 a young Muslim graduate from Srinagar 
was deputed to America for higher training in 
engineering.” Two years later in 1929, two more 
Muslim students one from Kashmir and another 
from Jammu were sent to England for education in 
law to obtain the degrees of Bar-at-law.”’ No stone 
was left unturned by Mahraja Hari Singh to spread 
the light of modern scientific education throughout 
the state. 


Maharaja Hari Singh reformed the whole 
medical system in Jammu and Kashmir. He 
constructed central medical hospital building in 
Jammu at the cost of ¥ 35 Lakh. About one hundred 
hospitals and dispensaries were opened for the T.B. 
patients. Many students were granted scholarships 
for getting medical training in foreign countries and 
were later given appointments in the state.” 
Maharaja Hari Sigh made a law in 1941 for the 
prohibition of the polygamy and it was considered a 


crime for a woman to keep more than one husband.” 


Maharaja Hari Singh passed another law in 
1944 AD for the prostitution suppression. It was 
very difficult to execute this law because many 
women were involved in this profession. But the 
Maharaja Hari Singh was determined to do away 
this curse. So he adopted measures by which these 
unfortunate and out cast women would either be 
absorbed in respectable families or were given 
training in some kind of handicraft which could 
make them economically self supporting.” 
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sfareta, Sto dtocho, sfrera att [aia 18 (1), 
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ata anda sftera dat ahr, zat feet 


fear Rearat-areslerst HT UH ATT 


AT TEA vit 


Sto Poo lana * 


ey U-aralet cht Vitel ai Wer ae a 
a Are waste arts (ST, fren) & tare 
Ylo WANG Ent ola alaa— Wed FT AT 
Gor ter Hl VAT Vs HEcITT Gh S | SAAT 
MT Ge 1939 F fHat ari sa Hlacr aH fawaaed we 
1939 & SAant-fhar-aae F Pci | sa 
fea-Arlest HT Ade WS flay Wet aaa + 
feat ati dt oH & Gs thas F | Sa AAS FH 
aR SAI TST SF SAAT SST | Gr TAL HE War ke 
Bae Ga Fret TT | Fe GA SHR Fel Ta se ST AAT | 
Glo FAR FT saa ot alacant frat, Gat 
fhaM-ARasT Hl Teh AAT SIT eal | SAAT Arai St 
at | ST AAT WL WHIM Sted BU Veet a al faeet att 
sad Haat apa A ferat— “anedta-fHar-sreehert 
&@ staat F 24 Heat, 1939 go al geal afte wT a 
Gifed Se %, st ae Ufceen vith wer & ae st aT 
Fe’ See FATT & 

PRT WHR GAS BART Alert Ht Hla “geeer 
RMA b HE BHT FH HEH GH, TI ast Aad TE A 
area wit a +t hat Fares AN TAT AAT 
al Srattera feat, Sat Ware Yio AAS Bl SH aiaar 
4 fae at arated ae fear sa Hlaal Gl HS 
Fecal viral Aa S— 

wed & Rie t a fit 
ik Fit Fe GAT Said TF ss ? 
amy & mtr & ee Far 


de 
OF: 


* Genoa, sierra, sto ets ar ofa 
fagataenda, are (Hoyo) 
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Ut Bl AA WA TF TS ? 
TET FI GT Fh El, 
at Bl EF VAR eT 

qe fasatated fart sATat 

ETAT ABC TTB VET |” 

Sa Halal Hl UH-wH oi cca f1 sa 
cfs HA haat Cece at farr-areaterst A afer 
ang Hoa-arematt al cae Grat Fara At eed: 
anata ett S| ae sat & fee fea WH Uses TH 
Ra AF | aI Sl AAA aA SM, FS Ses arth 
ofa ‘aged aa) art aaa f1 Sah fra apt at 
oat & urate & fret Ga ee AF T1 1939 F fae 
Grd fear-a H ASA Al saegae ware Ae Ff 
1939 Ht Get Use Ht Harare 4 yer a 
feral Ua BIA Gets Weer HT sree’ Hl ATAHT 
feral | saat ateas ofeat art At act a are = 
fire? fe 1939 F ati a afar aft ‘fear sa vent 
art adarag ffsad at" 

Glo Fart FT aot apferar # teat ar Arey aft 
met & sit fagatatet faery Ht Sa SS HAT sagas 
S| USA HT AT AT Hares WeSy aT | Yt Taree ar 
& anprte fret & weet aa F featH 09 sta, 1893 
Bl SAH TT SAT AT) SA 3 H Vee H ARM Ge 
AAraasreal H SA MC A Wells Th Wlfad fear— 

ae ae shrar Bt meet hrc Pee Ber? 

fret ae ae cet at atcrart fee Ber?” 


Fa IC AT GAH TTA H seat Sar Gas HT 
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aah Vet Hl ATT Sa stata H Ae 1912 FH fae 
H SUT fet H WA AS H Het S Cen cee I Harensy 
a rit ay aet aa Tat TA | SAH UVa Al I oH 
Tel | fata TAT HT VIST-STATAT | TAAL We, 
Ue Ut Sea HT Tet seme fear Stat feet 
AT HM West A A Ses Heras’ Hr Sater 
at | Gah Gea H Ud Sepa Hl cad BT 
sHetnr h ference fae A Ss Arad sara | aAtctaat 
a oe ‘Bftenrae’ at sare et wah wet ae Saar 
TA Wet AHAAT VST Uses + eg-faea al Aras 
al | ea-faest Hl er 36 ATS H AS ST TA SlSret 
ud ae & fata vat at tara Gt) Gah a-fest 
al ciret fat & frag At ara wt |’ seifere Gro 
Wao A Set ae At Het sie fagatated ferart AT 


AT AY, ASAT, Tea TA H IVa 
od HUST AHA Aaa Tt | BAA Wt 
TAS H AIT SF GAH HOM HI Ud Aaa FH 
Ufa art scl | ae fagafated fram aa al eaTetlatat 
fora At gare at 1921 F sees arate F APT AT 
FS SUT TA | Tel WL SS Tet AT AAT Get | BT GH 
acess HS 1921 F 1927 dH earelaan H fa 
dat fear! 1929 & 1938 & dra dees at dit 
oq SS UL I felt Hl AT a | 


1 1938 4 West YA: fae as | Sa AAT 
fae F aMe-ABaSe ST MAT AT | GT ET Feet 
fHariatt at yuri at, det ae Ga F a | 
Wad Sth Sxa-ae HI YT WS All Use st A Saar 
fart Het art aga fear | Git Uses eA we TH A, 
Ta | Sa AAT Set ferat— “FH gest AT tortie FH aay 
eed Hl St eS AAT at, Wat ake aaa aT At F 
at AAMT TAHA AT | stASAPT aH AAA At FH fora 
ERT Hl HAT ALAM A, Fe Het Ao AR Iga FT UT 
wet A, TS ToT AT feat sie Aaa ar sales THT 
Teast Ae AT F SAAT Ach St AH A) stat A 
agfae Gat H ae aie At ost HT ATT HEAT AT | 
ay aed oe weet Het set Seat | Areatare H ote A 
Wat ace fear fee stat Heart SAA S el AoTae-fHam, 
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ae ase F ae & few wate adi er" 


fae 4 argh uel tear ah sah stage 
Test FT Fat BBM Tet al CAAT F Aecayet yTaT 
Pret | ga aaer Ff fer at Hegre-art H yarsy ahaa 
Sait Feat F fear s— ‘ast wed apart fre F 
uel & aeaa-aaeat FF A Aaa H 
frarnt & af ved & aa F1 ge ats aaot & Gh ara F 
SR Bers Ht afsat a gH sy" 

ava, 1936 4 aaa A ‘ahaa anda far 
aoe bl SMA Bs, ae H sal or a ‘ahaa wedla 
foart Sar He feat War | KATHY Aeotea ALTA 
(1889-1950) Sah Hea TT | Tet Apa wh EAH 
MA F | Use Hl AMAT aT fe fae U 
fora Hegre uel ud feast aH 4 ariel ST 
aes | Sra Ware TT aT | ear AAT sie HEAPS 
ey 1936 4 Wee a A far al aaled far 1936 
a 1939 & ata fae F Hd Alay Deal | “THVT 
wie va wed § fa 4a S are wd I Ta 
& ort fart & wfert + a fear ar) waft a ois 
aa Ht fart & & after F a, amie a saa 
Feeak al Stadt S Ud Het Fl UH arya ae At ar 
fe wreak 12 ae fora saga wT oe als Wat (fas) 
Udi Ht qe Tat HA? (Occupancy) et Aat at Tar 
fart Tat reat THVT Hl UH Met At Gt, TS Sar 
IAT St GTA | 

fer # fart aa a fart F deat aaa 
Se FF SHA F AMA HUA | TT Te fart F aH 
Ue oe after ar ara fear, at aeifent A arp S<prR 
at fear dic Garb Ue Gls SMT Ase a A Ael, aa: 
Hea FAS Ael Ah Fl Ae: Ha Fl THVT TT 
Sat stent feat feRaAAaTsi HT Aral SHAT TST | 
eq Acta + fee & Heth carat a fharm-qawe 
at Aged fear — 
1. Fi fact & astear aeat F Hams WAT (1901-1965) 

4, 
2. Tat fret & Ast FH agaeat WAT (1896-1975) F Ua, 
3. Oe fret H oral (ta Gam fore F 2) F Tee 
aha FT 
PISA TI He H frT cect F Gay st 
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wel fear, att set HTT FHS Gereh A feral 
Pargiict Gath sat me 4 feredt wai | fart ua 
PIS Aras FAT Hae Hl STA WOM Us Bhat 
Artest it fra 1° 

at Hears AeIH, HAS MAT, ASAT 
Wa Ud Vet AHA TS HIATT AF fears AAT 
& Wea SG fart & eat & fre oat A HT Agr 
STS Wedd fear Teco aot cet us ata yl 
H SRT fart seaterst Ht ahr vk A ar wa | GS 
Sat fae H ART fate H aM Aas Bl Ast 
ceed cht Porter aay rar 1” 


feats 02 GAA, 1939 Hl Weel GA TET | 
aet & far ora fret sik open aatgar fae FH 
Tara F AGT HWA | Fat SPIT AH WH Tet 
yar ft fram ded fart Hr sl ee-dar S ved afer 
Ud West Ved I Sah Te et Je It Ua aa 
aaa al saat & far ett-aaet Het at dare set 
fi saa Wt THe aagrat ie GA TA ST eT AT 
dtc feearat ar Gat a fee ara fee F aer-acar z, 
Aa: TH Bl GIT WH Se S-PIT F SH fear | 
oe wet vat ot fe pita alent wz Fears 21 He 
fHar-aaey Bl UH Wed Hew AM 1 Gels 1929 F 
ware ot at fe ‘ate qafear srgat adsl He, aT aTAHT 
OSl-Fet FS AAT Ales | Ale TATa ATHL WAM ae, 
a # aot fart veal F Hem fee a wes sel, aie 
ret we ava set art ear aes Tea 
4 ferat & fe fae & apitdictez at alent H aa 
Tet & | 

oh aH Td F AIA Tees SAAN & feat 
al Fe AAA 5 TAA, 1939 HT Aaa VET aie 
uRRatat at aaa | Mart ar aa-fediorrar afereze 
THe H Vat AF A, Ad: WMA F ard Hl His Sat 
vel Mebe | Aa Use HAM we et TEM at 
WAS | SA AATS HI Aehileh HLT Fe at fh ‘WH 
fHart & Gd A SE (Tal) Heal, THe A sa harm a 
Se Gat at Sant aot gear (Aart) & ars feraar 
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frat a, AR Ad de sa Ad H Awa aa He wl” 


Wert H MA Sa THA Hla APIA 
(1911-1998) Ud Wage FAG (1899-1968) AT | 
Wea Bl Ga Tet TAT a fe aAlan + aa Wad F 
Tae ST HC CE S| Ud WA Had aod dane F 
aftg sacri at qaert & fer at eet ait as fear ae 
a1 Wet sie yy a HA aS Gey sf ae A AVS Ala 
al Wet CIMT Std F det AAA Fl SA AUS ed 
10-10 Srrat Hr 5 etherat Tat | Sa Mtherat Hr 
I-A A SE Het AMT A | 

fori 24 Heat, 1939 Hl WIAA Melt Hr Age 
waa Tet A far) sary gferst At set Age at, Tenis 
qe Tia & are faci es ah Tech F ares Sieh 
aa Ta et a seal F SE Heat ae far, Ta a 
aet Sorert ae staat fas A Se PAE HE 
frat | dtp Sat ara THe aatgar fae | erettart 
HIM Tad S Uses H AL We aL Gee ATT HL 
fear” ect & fa & Ga Pret wT | sa tea 
Wee AT HET a fee “AT Ae fae A St ae, aiew AE 
faz & fre aa a At aa F are Pret” arate 
gfe + area Hatt ar at Pree fear, aah gaia 
h Het W Ga Bs fear! Use Aled Het 52 aT 
Preoa ee forad 5 died ud 2 seq AT ae” 


we Cees ated Pree aT a TAT ST aeAT 
OUT et of AA TT WT A Ta Weel Us Gah are 
gray Ae Tt aA aM Se A- ‘Shela Marae’, 
{oat Ut HAA Se Us Gerewea sr are ey 
arta H Oar wt ter at fet fagatated ferent efrar cae 
AMHR Cl S| Uses St Ae GAT GPA AT YH Te a 
fe oat Tet Fat a | Cece FT Her “sea Te 
a Te 81 shard frarate! Ser Hh Hal, ST He WH 
at oat" Teco H ae ae Ta TST S a SAT, Ga 
WA Sth AT Waa SAT Git FT aferrareit at elt fer 
Uh We AAT & at F der GA fae meas & fa 
aitrge ast srt | aeat F Car sar At” 

Wed HI GA FH Cel A Wo AAR al ae 
alae arate ‘rar’ H wera es sie gitar St tH 
al FIM WL AS Tal | Ae H ASL Use WL BU Sat H 
foes Torii Aelet TH St Gor eat GA H Sart 
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WT O1 AWA, 1939 Hr Teetoit ae werefarely feara’ 
AAA WAT!” 15 AWA, 1939 Hr set H Arar ST Tech 
Wl FHA Tea | SS TH 143 (THA AT ar aes 
€M) Ud TH 379 (GSE Hl AN HA) H Ad G:-: Ale 
al Sst GAT SS AST AAA HAT TL AT AHA ST 
Wem Te | Uses HI AMAT at fe aS cr As Ate z, 
aa oat Sa Hert aiew haa sk We sat aet 
aa | Aa: Ueeatt Tay ar Ret wer fears” 


Sa Aare aed Ht aAet free # cia wicfsar 
Bel Uh AMES WATT AT aT aH ara al aM A 
Ga AT We AAT 1 SA Hat HI Wit: stfactaayet 
aaa | Sa fea acters Hl Aaa Fat fasraat aE at 
fe sae gout & area-ae aféerail tat taced arian 
sift cht | erat earth Aease acer Ft fern S— “Ta 
Aart St det HS Arar sad SSMS at 
att stat ef fact... Ip Ta Ae H few srt, aie 
Ta & fre agaaa &, Gal ae Aer (Bae) w fare 
Teta S... THAIS H ARM Va WAT FH 
arcient 4 fae & feat + vaged a ot ata 
feat, Fe SAAT AT | ATA aea-aT HT SA TI-T 
eae Frat weet & fae a Fre @a ae ae Ta 
Wa SAT Gt Ht Afra aa aE se | fagatatet 
faa Vest & EA al YR Ud ada A A haet fae 
al aietaar atid fatesr ea at ferent te fear | 
Sees cart Pears TT FT STI AS orga fra | 
aay : 
1. SA AU, ‘ha Arete’, “ATET’, sich 26, 
aaa, 1944, fat, Jo 87 
2. Haat wate fae, eco ar ara : ara 
aearwe’, feat Beat, FEAT, 1939, Jo 33-34 
3. Fer, ATACHT 
4. WON A, WEST Met MAM 2 AT sie 
Arey, AWA Th Ze, fereil,1993, Jo 4 
5. TAM BA aes, “WET MP MAT : We SETI 
aha, hard Heat, SATATE, 2004, Yo 1 
6. Fel, Jos 
7. Fel, Jo 12 
8. BOT BAR WIT, “ATOT-IR’, TYE’, AH-26, 
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9. wrifars faadt, Attend ted WHI b ae 
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=a his isa welcome endeavour by a 
| renowned geologist like Dr. K.S. 
A! Valdiya to assay the puranic and epic 
sources on strict scientific norms. This 
needs courage because during past two and half 
a century Western Indologists have not only 
demeaned, denounced and defamed Hindu 
puranas but also relegated to the status of 
academic untouchability. Consequently, many 
scholars working on Vedas, especially the 
Regveda, avoided puranas and could not fathom 
the real depths of Indian history and civilization. 
It is not that the Western savants were not aware 
of the enormity of puranic and epic literature 
and its importance to the history of mankind but 
it was purposely suppressed to accommodate 
and establish the sparse biblical literature in the 
realm of world history. Prof. David Frawley (23) 
has estimated the literary and archaeological 
sources of Western world in following words: 


While we have found some of the 
written records of the ancient Middle 
East, they are largely fragmentary and 
mutilated and their interpretation is 
often a matter of conjecture. Their 
cultures passed away and the continuity 


of their traditions was broken. 


The oldest literary sources we have 
from the ancient Greek world are the 
works of Homer (c. 700 BC). From the 
Middle East, the oldest extant books are 
those of the Hebrew Bible. While parts 
of the Old Testament are much older, as 
a whole much of it was redone after 500 
BC. It endured the vicissitudes of 
Egyptian and Assyrian conquests and 
Babylonian captivity. The Gathas of 
Zoroaster are also old, dating from 
before the founding of the ancient 
Persian empire (525 BC), but they are 
later than the Vedic. They are also 
fragmentary since their portions were 
destroyed by the Greek and Muslim 
conquest of Persia.... While The 
Egyptian Book of the Dead is much 
older than these (to 3000 BC), no living 
tradition or record of its interpretation 
has survived for us. 


This exhausts the literature on which the 
history and civilization of ancient world is 
attempted by Western scholars; it is as 
insignificant as a cow-hoof in comparison with 
the vast ocean of Vedic, Puranic and Epic 
literature. Dr. Valdiya's attempt is welcome to 
asses puranas and epics in the light of 
geodynamics of Indian subcontinent and for this 
he deserves our congratulations. 


The book is divided into twelve chapters 
dealing with geodynamics of Bharatavarsa and 
its culture profusely supported by quotations 
from puranas and epics. Their titles are: 1) 
Puranas: The Ancient History, 2) Geography of 
Modern India and Changes of Landforms with 
Time, 3) Puranaland: Position and Extent, 4) 
Mountains of Bharatavarsa, 5) Rivers of 
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Bharatavarsa, 6) Flora and Fauna of 
Bharatavarsa, 7) Peoples of the Puranaland, 8) 
Tirthas and Holy Shrines, 9) Asramas and Purs, 
10) Tectonic Movements, 11) Understanding of 
Geology and Knowledge of Engineering and 12) 
Long Summary of the Book. 


The first chapter includes treatment of 
the puranas and the epics Ramayana and 
Mahabharata. In the very beginning, defining 
the concept of 'Bharatavarsa', the author notes 
“The works known as Puranas indeed chronicle 
the history of very ancient times, embodying the 
accounts of the people living in what are today 
India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Central Asia, 
Western Tibet, Nepal, Bhutan, Bangladesa and 
Sri Lanka.” This region he calls 'Puranaland' in 
more than one place in the book. He rightly 
recognised the encyclopedic nature of the 
puranas and identifies eleven subjects like 
architecture, medicine, animal husbandry, 
astrology, grammar, statecraft, metallurgy etc. 
that are treated in them. He holds that 'the 
original text of the Puran is compendium of 
knowledge embodying in a holistic manner, 
spiritual, religious, cultural literary, military, 
financial, historical and geographic aspects.' The 
epics Ramayana and Mahabharata also are given 
proper treatment. 


In fact puranas are basically history 
books. There is no pre-history in the Puranas; all 
is history, definite and certain, right from the 
creation of universe and the emergence of man 
in the seventh Manvantara, L.e. ititha+dsa. The 
human history, from the inception of humanity, 
is also given fair representation in the five 
original characteristics (laksanas) of the 
Puranas. As such these are frequently updated 
and additions of other subjects of social welfare 
were made quite often to make them real 
compendium guide for the society, a feature that 
has been used to demean by Western scholars. 
In later periods the Puranas assumed 
encyclopedic nature to meet the exigencies of 
the Hindu society and compendium of Hindu 
lifestyle, sciences, philosophy and arts etc. 
Measures to secure the society through 
vicissitudes of changing social and political order 
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are also prescribed from time to time. Tirtha- 
yatra, dana, bhakti, spirituality, varna-vyavastha 
and moral codes in the form of ten aspects of 
dharma are some of these features. 


Prof. Valdiya defines Jambudvipa in 
second chapter (12) and holds “If India 
(Bharata) and its surrounding terrains of 
neighbouring countries -- Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
Turkmenistan, Uzbegistan, Kyrgystan, 
Kazakhastan, Tibet, Nepal, Bhutan, Myanmar, 
Bangladeéga and Sri Lanka -- are included, the 
land is indeed a continent -- the Indian 
continent.” This he rightly identifies with 
Jambudvip of the Puranas. He identifies five 
geological divisions of South Asia, including 
Myanmar. “In the north is the mountain 
province of the Himalaya, girdling the almost 
that expanse of the Indo-Gangetic Plains. 
Plateaus and uplands constitute the larger part 
of the Peninsular India in the south, while 
coastal plains form a narrow fringe of the 
triangular Peninsular India. In the far east, the 
flood plains of the Irrawaddy River make up the 
long swath of land in the heart of Myanmara, 
which is bordered in the east by Shan Plateau.” 


The author gives (14) a vivid geological 
description of Himalayas and Pamir in following 
words “There are four latitudinal belts or 
terrains within the vast expanse of the 
Himalaya. Each of these belts or terrains has its 
own distinctive geological setup evolutionary 
history and geomorphological development. 
These are the Siwalik in the south, the Lesser 
Himalaya and Great Himalaya or Himadri in 
the middle and the Tethys Himalaya in the 
north.” About the last region the author holds 
(16) “The Tethys terrine is made exclusively of 
sedimentary rock, ranging in age from more 
than 600 million years to 45 million years. The 
sediments were deposited in what is known as 
the Tethys Sea.” He further notes “The 
Himalaya province ends up against mainland 
Asia, 30-60 km wide zone of collision of India 
with Asia demarcating the margin of India. The 
collision took place 65 to 50 million years ago. 
The rivers Sindhu and Tsangpo occupy the 
collision zone.... To the north is the Karakoram 
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that ends up in the Pamir massif, a mountain 
knot of sorts. These belts belong to an orogenic 
province older and quite different from the 
Himalaya.” 


These observations by a renowned 
geologist can be interpreted in terms of the 
Puranic legends concerning orogeny of 
Himalaya and Pamir beginning from the Great 
Flood of the seventh Manvantara. The author, in 
Preface, rightly holds “Profound thinkers and 
keen observers that they were, the Puranic 
scholars had fairly accurate idea of the structure 
of the earth, and the origin, evolution and 
progression of life on land. They not only knew 
where the ores occur, but also methods of 
mining and converting them into metals. They 
also harnessed the gasses that oozed out from 
underground sources and burned as flames. 
They had fairly good grip of the science of 
engineering of fortifying towns, reclaiming lands 
from sea, and building bridges across even a sea. 
They could interpret uncommon signals of 
geophysical changes and anomalous behaviour 
of birds and animals; and had the presence of 
imminent occurrence of natural hazards.” 


The third chapter deals with the 
'Puranaland: Position and Extent’. Here the 
author observes (32) “The mega-islands are 
Jambudvipa, Plaksa, Shalmali, Kusa, Krauncha, 
Shaka and Puskara” and holds (33) that 
according to the Puranas these are “the seven 
continents we know today-- Eurasia, Africa, 
South America, North America, Arctic, 
Australia and Antarctica.” But he leaves the 
question of identification of these continents 
with the Puranic ones for the reader to guess. 


Dr. Valdiya rightly identifies Puranic 
Meru with Pamir and describes that ... “the 
Meru at the centre of Jambudvipa is the Pamir 
massif in Central Asia, and the countries 
described as Ilavritavarsa, Ketumalavarsa (sic), 
Hrivarsa, Hiranyavarsa, Ramyakvarsa and 
Kuruvarsa are the Central Asian countries 
Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, Afghanistan, Sinkiang 
(Xinjiang) Uzbekistan-Kyrgistan and 
Kazakhtan, respectively.” Then on the basis of 
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Kurmapurana and Visnupurana he describes the 
pattern of drainage of the Pamir massif and the 
four rivers that issued from Meru in the four 
cardinal directions. Accordingly “Sita River 
originates from the eastern flank of the massif 
and the Mandar flows through Bhadrashvavarsa. 
Alakananda flows south to Bharatvarsa. The 
Suchakshsu or Chakshu flowing west across a 
number of mountains and through 
Ketumalavarsa, discharges in to a sea. The 
Bhadra flowing northwards through Kuruvarsa 
empties itself in the northern sea.” He identifies 
Suchakshu River with Oxus or Amu Darya; 
'Bhadra with its Madhudhara branch' of present 
Syr Darya. “The Sita River is the Tagdumbash 
branch of the Yarkand River flowing east past 
Kashgar into the sea of sands-- the Takla Makan 
desert within the Tarim Basin. Bhadrashvarsa is 
the Puranic name of the state now known as 
Sinkiang or Xiiang of the Uighur people in 
western China.” “The Alakhnanda descended 
south from Meru” but it might be Gilgit River 
or Chitral River. 


These are the four original river systems 
described in the Puranas issuing from the Meru 
or Pamir. This happened several million years 
ago when the Himalayas was still in the process 
of emerging. Here we really are in the realm of 
geology and Dr. S.P. Gupta (1979: 9-10) 
precisely describes the early geodynamics of 
Central Asia in following words: 


Thus, in the beginning, some 500 
million years ago, a vast sea existed from 
Western Europe across China and the 
northern shores of India which was then 
a separate land-mass. ...For over 100 
million years sediments brought by river 
formed huge beds of sedimentary rocks 
in the sea. 


Then some 60 million years ago, it is 
hypothesized, the Indian land-mass 
collided with the Asian land-mass. The 
impact crumbled the layers of 
sedimentary rock along the edges of the 
two continents, creating a line of colossal 
mountain ranges, among them the 
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Pamirs, the Tien Shan and the 
Himalayas. The newly formed mountains 
trapped the sea in north, creating a huge 
island basin. As the welding of India to 
Central Asia continued over the next 25 
million years, this basin was wedged up 
by the edge of the Indian land-mass and 
was drained to the west-- into the 
present-day Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean-- leaving Turkestan with 
only a few large saline “puddles”, among 
them are the Caspian and Aral Sea. 


Then followed the period of the creation 
of fresh-water rivers, such as the Amu and 
the Syr which, along-with numerous others, 
now lost or merged, kept on meandering, 
through their own loads, deposited, cut and 
re-deposited and to be re-cut once again. 


Being an accomplished geologist Dr. 
Valdiya could have gone deep into the Puranic 
geology, which is very rich in the subject. It 
could have been a pioneering work for the 
future researchers in Puranic geology because 
he as a geologist is in better position to 
distinguish different geological strata in the 
formation of the Central Asian and South Asian 
landmass and various stages of its drainage 
pattern. Instead he elects to pick up the lists of 
rivers from the Puranas in different regions of 
the present Bharat. 


The Puranas are very elaborate and 
comprehensive in describing the rivers of 
greater Bharata as these are especially sacred 
for the society. One can also trace a 
chronological sequence in these lists and discern 
a historical background. Dr. Valdiya has been 
quite elaborate in describing them region wise 
and identifying with the existing ones. He has 
traced their source of origin and followed their 
flow till they submerged in another river or in 
the sea. His sharp eyes do not fail to recognize 
(89) that in 'the Upper Jurassic age forming of 
cores of concretion balls or nodules called 
Shaligrama. He notes that the 'Shivapurana 
describes the Shalgrama (sic) having formed by 
innumerable insects with sharp teeth forming 
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circular features.' “The narration that the 
Gandaki representing the very pious Tulsi will 
be intimately associated with the Shaligrama is 
very apt and well-validated by palaeontological 
evidence.” 


At the same time he has quoted several 
passages from the Puranas listing seven river 
systems (73, 83). Here one expects that as a 
geologist he will recognise the geological 
sequence of these lists of rivers and their shifting 
geographical position in successive lists. In fact 
the Puranas have recorded more than one list of 
seven rivers and we can assume that these did 
exist in different periods geologically. Though it 
is not possible to determine the geological 
period of each of these lists their geographical 
location is not always impossible to distinguish. 
This may be considered as indication of the 
shifting geographical gravity of centre of the 
civilization of people who revised Puranas at 
different times and ages. Dr. S.P. Gupta's 
assertion that river courses kept on changing 
and that some of them 'now lost or merged, kept 
on meandering, through their own loads, 
deposited, cut and re-deposited and to be re-cut 
once again' should be viewed in this light. As we 
have noted the Puranas and the epics Ramayana 
and Mahabharata being history books were 
revised time and again contain many lists of 
rivers that had emerged and lost and re-emerged 
at different periods of time. Dr. H.H. Wilson, in 
his Rgveda Samhita (volume I, Mandala I, p. 82- 
83) notes several such lists given below: 


Seven Rivers-- According to one -- 
Pauranka legend, the Ganga divided on 
its descent into seven streams, termed as 
Nalini, Pavani, and Hlddini, going to the 
east; the Caksu, Sita, and Sindhu, to the 
west; and the Bhagirathi or the Ganges 
proper to the south. In one place in the 
Mahabharata, the seven rivers are termed 
Vasvaukasara, Nalini, Pavani, Ganga, 
Sita, Sindhu and Jambunadi; in another, 
Ganga, Yamuna, Plaksaga, Rathastha, 
Sarayi, Gomati and Gandaki. 


Dr. Valdiya also notes these names but 
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does not specify their geological of historical 
nature. Obviously these names denote different 
geological periods and geographical regions that 
represent various strata of civilization. It is 
worthy of note that in modern times a different 
set of seven rivers are enchanted at the time of 
bath by Hindus, these include rivers of Bharat 
before partition. (Gange ca Yamune caiva 
Godavari Sarasvati | Narmade Sindhu Kavari 


jale'smim sannidhim kurui|) Thus the historical 


nature of the Puranas depicting different 
geological periods should be kept in mind while 
dealing with them. Such a study might be 
revealing to trace the shifting centre of gravity 
of Hindu society. 


Similar is the case with mountains. The 
Puranas recognise two types of mountains, the 
Kula-parvatas and the Kesara-parvatas. The 
mountains of Central Asia including Himalayas 
are called Kesara-parvatah in the Visnupurana 
(2.2.28). These are also called Varsa-parvatah in 
the Sivapurana and Maryada-parvatah in the 
Kurmapurana. Dr. Valdiya has noted these two 
series (51) but could not differentiate between 
the two and wrongly includes Himalaya among 
the kulaparvatas (53) against the Puranic lists. 
Undoubtedly all the seven kulaparvatas situated 
in the peninsular India are geologically different 
from those of the northern mountains; the fact 
points to the geological talent of the Puranic 
scholars. 


Here are some glimpses of geological 
history discerned from the study of Puranas and 
epics. Puranic history of life on earth begins with 
the first Manvantara that evolved gradually in 
successive Manvantaras till we reach the sixth 
one that starts from about 429 million years ago. 
Modern geologists divide it in many geological 
ages beginning from this Manvantara. It is 
interesting to have a comparative account of 
both the sciences. According to Puranas present 
set of life begins from the seventh Manvantara 
with the eruption of Meru with the collision of 
the Indian landmass with Asia. Here follows a 
brief description of it. 


Prof. Valdiya talks about 'the zone 
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collision of India with the Asia' (16 and 86, fig. 
5.6) but nowhere recognizes that the event 
triggered the process of orogeny in the region. 
Perhaps western geology does not recognise 
this. But the Puranas have records of principal 
geological events of Jambudvipa (i.e. Asia) in 
the form of legends right from the emergence of 
the seventh Manu, the son of Vivasvana about 
120 million years ago when the Indian landmass, 
identified as the Ark of Manu by us, collided 
with the Asian landmass, both being submerged 
in the great deluge that occurred during the 
interglacial period. This was the end of the age 
of the sixth Manu Chakshusha that continued 
from 428.98 million years till 120.53 million 
years from now (Verma, 2006: Table 1, p. 8). The 
modern science of geology recognises several 
changes in the evolution of life and land 
formations. The Puranas have recorded this 
history in the form of legends that can be 
interpreted with insight in the light of modern 
scientific researches. To have a better 
understanding we will attempt to correlate the 
legends with geological changes as modern 
geologists have put it. 


Modern geological studies divide the age 
of the sixth Manu, from 428.98 million years 
onwards, into several geological periods. We cite 
excerpts from the Ultimate Visual Dictionary, 
21st Century Supplement. Accordingly (66) 
“Towards the end of Carboniferous times (363- 
290 million years ago), the earth's continents 
Laurasia and Gondwanaland collided, resulting 
in the huge land-mass of Pangaea. Glaciers 
smothered much of the southern hemisphere 
during the Permian period (290-245 million 
years ago), covering Antarctica, parts of 
Australia, and much of South America, Africa, 
and India. Ice locked up much of the world's 
water and large areas of the northern 
hemisphere experienced a drop in sea-level. 
Away from the poles, deserts and hot dry 
climate predominated. As a result of these 
conditions, the Permian period ended with the 
greatest mass extinction of life on earth ever.” 


The next, called Triassic period (245-208 
million years ago) ... 'marked the beginning of 
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what is known as the Age of the Dinosaurs (the 
Mesozoic era). During this period, the present- 
day continents were massed together, forming 
one huge continent known as Pangaea. This 
land-mass experienced extremes of climate, with 
lush green areas around the coast or by lakes 
and rivers, and arid deserts in the interior. The 
principal form of animal life included primitive 
amphibians, rhynchosaurs (“beaked lizards”), 
and primitive crocodilians. Dinosaurs first 
appeared about 250 million years ago, at the 
beginning of the Late Triassic period. By the 
end of the Triassic period, dinosaurs dominated 
Pangaea, possibly contributing to the extinction 
of many other reptiles.” The other important 
reptile species, not so emphasised were the 
flying pterosaurs, relative of dinosaurs that 
soared high above them. Pterosaurs ruled the 
skies, flying over land and sea while the 
dinosaurs stalked the earth. The Mesozoic 
ended with the Cretaceous period which lasted 
from 146 to 65 million years ago. During this 
period Gondwanaland and Laurasia were 
breaking up into smaller land-masses that more 
closely resembled those of the modern 
continents.... At the end of the Cretaceous 
period, however, dinosaurs and pterosaurs 
became extinct. The reason for this mass 
extinction is unknown but it is thought to have 
been caused by climatic changes due to either a 
catastrophic meteor impact with the Earth or 
extensive volcanic eruptions. 


It is interesting to note that the 
extinction of dinosaurs (reptiles, called serpents 
in the Puranas) and pterosaurs (flying reptiles 
i.e. garuda of the Puranas) can be alluded to in 
the Puranic legend of Vinita, the mother of 
serpents and Kadru, the mother of Garuda. 
Both are said to be the daughters of Prajapati 
Kasyapa and rivaled each other for hegemony 
over the earth resulting in extinction of both the 
species. 


The Cretaceous period was followed by 
the Tertiary period (65-1.6 million years ago) 
was characterized by a huge expansion of 
mammal life. By the beginning of this period, 
the continents had almost reached their present 
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position. The Tethys Sea, which had separated 
the northern continents from Africa and India, 
began to close up, forming the Mediterranean 
Sea and following the migration of terrestrial 
animals between Africa and Western Europe. 
India's collision with Asia led to the formation 
first of the Pamir massif and then of the 
Himalayas. This period has also been 
characterized by alternating cold (glacial) and 
warm (interglacial) periods. 


The continental drift theory reveals that 
the Indian landmass has been the most mobile 
among all the continents. It travelled about 9000 
km distance from Antarctica and finally collided 
with the Eurasian landmass. This started 
orogenic activity and Pamir (Meru) and other 
mountains of Central Asia were created. These 
are called 'Kaseru' or 'Maryada-parvatah' and 
are of different geological nature as compared 
to the peninsular mountains which are called 
'Kula-parvatah'. The check in kinetic movement 
of the Indian landmass caused its anticlockwise 
rotation and its eastern portion also started sub- 
ducting under the Eurasian landmass giving rise 
to the Himalayas. This resulted in many 
geological changes in the Indian continent. 
Firstly it became a subcontinent. Secondly the 
South Sea became the eastern sea now called 
the Bay of Bengal. Thirdly a 'Fore Deep' was 
created to the south of the Himalaya that later 
became the plain of Ganga. This depression is 
called the 'Uttara-samudra' and 'Saumyasindu' 
in twelfth century copperplates (Verma, 2010. 
82). The Agastya legend drinking the sea water 
is related with this sea in Vanaparva (chapter 
105) of the Mahabharata. This was a geological 
event because when the sage was asked to 
release the water after the demons were killed 
he said ‘it is consumed, do something else’. Then 
from the next chapter of the Vanaparva of the 
Mahabharata begins the history of bringing 
Ganga on (new lytormed) earth. 


The other legend of Agastya is related 
with the stagnation of the mountain Vindhya. 
This also is a geological event. There 
(Mahabharata, Vanaparva, chapter 104) it is said 
that Vindhya started soaring high in competition 
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with the Meru which was then the highest 
mountain on earth (i.e. before the emergence of 
Himalaya). Actually this was a false rise resulted 
by the kinetic check of the Indian landmass. The 
term Agastya is derived of two words 'aga' 
means mountain and 'stha' means 'to stop’. It is 
said that Agastya was one of the two earliest 
sages in history, the other being Vasistha his 
brother. The South Indian legends relate that he 
reached Kerala via Dvaraka. Here it may be 
pointed out that Dvaraka of Krsna submerged 
in to the sea after the Bharata war. The attached 
map (Fig. 2) shows that most of the west coast 
has gone under sea at different periods and that 
there must have been a land route via the delta 
of Indus to Dvaraka from Mery. The cluster of 
Harappan sites around the mouth of Indus as 
well as the Kathiawar peninsula indicate that 
these regions might have been connected by 
land. 


The theory of continental drift shows 
that Indian continent was once joined on its 
eastern side with Australia and on the western it 
was attached with Africa and Madagascar. Its 
orientation also was different at various stages. 
See changing orientation of the Indian continent 
in the attached map (Fig.1). What is now the 
eastern coast of Orissa was once the South Sea. 
In the Ramayana this is mentioned at least in 
two places. (Verma, 2006: 44). The present 
author holds this to be the geological position 
during the age of Rama. Prof. Valdiya (90) has 
also referred to the Skandapurana twice 
mentioning the rivers Mahanadi and 
Suvarnarekha (also called Suvarnamukhi) meet 
the South Sea (Dakshinodadhi), obviously on 
the coast of Orissa. This goes to show that the 
Puranas and the epics recorded this geological 
position of the South Sea as contemporary 
existence. It is also interesting to note that 
Indians were aware of a North Sea also. A 
Gahadavala period (12thcentury) copperplate 
inscription refers to Uttara-samudra and 
Saumya-sindhu for the Gandaka Depression of 
the northern part of eastern U.P. and western 
Bihar. (Verma, 2010: 82). 


Thus the collision of the Indian landmass 
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with that of Asia was a geological phenomenon 
that caused the eruption of Meru, the Pamir. 
The Puranic scholars have figuratively described 
this as the Ark of Manu being tied at the top of 
Meru. This Ark can be nothing else than the 
Indian landmass. This was accompanied by 
deluge that may be explained in terms of 
modern geologists’ perception of glaciers 
melting down and a rise in the sea level. Since 
this incident is associated with the emergence of 
humanity many ancient civilizations 
remembered and narrated this in different 
versions. 


Dr. Valdiya has rightly pointed out the 
geological precedence of Pamir (Meru) to that 
of the Himalaya and observes (16) “To the north 
is the Karakoram that ends up in the Pamir 
massif, a mountain knot of sorts. These belts 
belong to an orogenic province older and quite 
different from the Himalaya.” In an attempt to 
correlate with the Puranic history he notes (105) 
“Around the Meru Parvat, presently known as 
Pamir, it may be recapitulated, the semicircular 
territory was [lavrittavarsa in Puran times.” But 
in the map on p. 84 he places 'Sumeru' area 
around Kailasa in the Himalaya. 


Here not only the earliest episodes of 
human history were enacted but also 'Danavas' 
and the 'Ailas' (descendents of Ila, the eldest 
daughter of Manu) were living together and had 
marital relations. Puru, the youngest son of 
Yayati, who inherited the mighty Aila kingdom, 
was the son of Sarmishtha, the daughter of the 
'Danava' king. These 'Danavas' can be regarded 
as the predecessors of later Iranians who 
remember to have come from Airyanem Vaejah 
which I am inclined to identify with Havarta or 
Ailanam Vartah. Interestingly the Celts also 
claim to be the progeny of Danu (Verma, 2011. 
163 ff.). 


We have another incident to claim the 
geological precedence of Meru or 
Ilavartavarsaa. Meru was the earlier abode of 
Siva when Sati, the daughter of Daksa Prajapati, 
was his consort. The Matsyapurana (11. 44-45) 
calls this region as Saravana which I have 
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identified with the river and valley of Zeravshan 
in Central Asia. In the Rgveda this region is 
called Saryanavat where Soma used to grow. 
(Verma, 2012: 182) The Himalaya started 
emerging after Meru. 


The identification of present Sri Lanka 
by Prof. Valdiya (61-61, 194, 207 etc) with that of 
the Ramayana period is not tenable on 
geological norms. Geologically this island was a 
part of the main Indian landmass (Fig.2). The 
Sangam literature repeatedly mentions 
submergence of land into the sea. The 
Mahabharata also mentions such an event about 
Dvaraka, as noted above. The submergence of 
the southern part of Dhanushkodi township in 
1948-48 along a WNW-ESE trending fault is an 
event of our life time. Besides, there is no 
literary or historical tradition linking this island 
with the Ramayana episode. The present Sri 
Lanka is called Tambapanni in Asokan edicts, so 
also in the Greek literature of the first century 
BCE. This name can be derived from its shape 
that resembles a betel leaf (tambila+parna). No 
one knows at which time it assumed this name. 
It is to be noted that in Telugu dictionaries 
‘lanka’ means an island. 


The learned professor claims (61) that 
“The Prasravan Giri appears to be the Puranic 
name of the 1525-1647-m Nallamalai-Velikonda 
Hills ... The Valmiki Ramayan mentions the 
name of Vindhyagiri in connection with the 
Andhra Pradesa mountains. The geologists 
know that in terms of the age as well as in rock 
formations, the mountains of the Cuddapah 
Basin of Andhra Pradesh, including the 
Nallamalai, are correlated closely with those of 
the Vindhya Basin. This possibly explains the 
inadvertent naming of the Andhra mountains. 
May be Valmiki was aware of the rock types and 
of the contemporaneity of the Vindhya and 
Nallamalai.” 


Then ignoring the great distance 
between Vindhya and southern part of Kerala 
the author notes (62) “Evidently, from Andhra 
Pradesa they (the Vanara party) went to the 
Malaya Giri-- the present Cardamom Hills 
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through the Anaimalai Hills, forming the 
southern Sahyadri Range. The Mahendra Parvat 
lay at the southern extremity of the Malaya, 
overlooking the Tamraparni River on the one 
side and the sea on the other.” To press his point 
the author links together three verses from two 
different kandas of the Ramayana that are 
unconnected to each other. This is a most 
difficult postulation for the Vanara search party 
to travel thousands of kilometers from coastal 
Andhra to the southern tip of the Sahya 
Mountain in Kerala; and though even this also is 
called Mahendra Parvata it is neither the 
convenient point nor the nearest one to go to Sri 
Lanka. Instead the Ramesvaram could have 
been better option for the party to cross the sea. 


On the other hand the Mahendragiri of 
Ramayana is on the coastal Andhra where the 
party was in search of Sita. Valmiki cannot be 
blamed for “inadvertent naming of the Andhra 
mountains” and it is unwarranted to say that 
“Valmiki was aware of the rock types and of the 
contemporaneity of the Vindhya and 
Nallamalai”. The poet of the Ramayana has 
given a minute, detailed and vivid account of the 
movement of the search party and he describes 
how they entered the Rksa-bil, i.e. a cave-hole 
and with the help of the pious lady, Tapasvini, 
came out on the sea coast (IV.52). Here she 
points that 'this is the Vindhyagiri, that is the 
Prasravana-sila and this is the ocean Mahodahi.' 
(Verma: 2006. 43). This sea was then the South 
Sea not only in Ramayana but also in the 
SkandaPurana as quoted in the work under 
review (90). This statement shows that at that 
time all the three were within a visible distance 
that could be pointed out by index finger. The 
Mahendragiri is still on the Andhra coast known 
by this name. A sixth century inscription of the 
Later Guptas mentions this feat of Hanuman 
from Kosavardhana, another name of this 
mountain (Goyal: 1987. 125 and 128). So far as 
the janapada of Kiskindha is concerned it said in 
the Brahmapurana (27. 60-63) that it is located 
in the Vindhya region. This Kiskindha also finds 
mention in as capital of the seventh century 
Guhila kings in at least three inscriptions 
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(Goyal: ibid. 177-83). These traditions should 
not be ignored while dealing with the geography 
of Ramayana. 


The geological aspect of this should also 
be considered. The Mahendragiri must have 
been on the sea shore during the Ramayana 
period but now it is several kilometers away 
from it. It is now for the geologists to decide 
how much time will require filling this gap by 
the loess brought by the rivers. Here it is 
noteworthy that while there are literary 
references of submersion of land on the western 
coast of India the eastern coast is noted for 
reclaiming land from the sea because majority of 
rivers of the peninsula flow in the Bay of 
Bengal. 


As discussed above the geological 
evidence of continental drift theory points out 
that there was time in antiquity when the 
present Bay of Bengal was oriented southwards, 
then it was called the South Sea. Prof. Valdiya 
has noted this in some quotations but could not 
understand the real significance of this Puranic 
knowledge. 


Obviously he is guided by the western 
chronology of history which compresses all 
historical events within ten centuries and about 
half of which period is reserved for nothing. 
Their prehistory now extends in two million 
years (till sixth decade of the last century this 
period was only one /akh years) and during this 
prolonged period man struggles for civilization. 
In fact western of history is based on ignorance, 
imaginations and speculations by a people who 
after the tyrannical suppressive rule of the 
Romans became victim of the ignorant clergy 
who tried everything to keep their followers 
away from knowledge. Enlightened after 
sixteenth century they found within three 
centuries in commanding position in all the 
continents through brut power. This behaviour 
is reflected in the world history written by them. 
Their treatment with the conquered civilizations 
became pattern of world history in where every 
human movement is perceived in terms of 
invasion only. The Old Testament served as 
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model for chronology. This faulty chronological 
scheme has tremendously influenced the minds 
of Indians also who are unable to comprehend 
the traditional Puranic chronology supported by 
the sciences of geology, zoology, astronomy & c. 


However, the tradition accepts Rama to 
have flourished in the Tretayuga of twenty- 
fourth Mahayuga i.e. about 18 million years BP. 
Al-beruni also reached this date after 
calculation (Sachau: 4). The map (Fig.1) 
showing positions of the Indian continent at 
different periods definitely shows that the 
present bay of Bengal was earlier the South Sea 
as recorded in the contemporary work of 
Ramayana as well as in the Skandapurana. 


There are zoological references also in 
literature to prove this great antiquity of the age 
of Rama. Sundarkanda of the Ramayana 
records that while Hanuman was searching Sita 
in Lanka he saw four tusk elephants on the gate 
of Ravana's palace. Another mention of this 
animal comes from the chapter 27 (11-12) of the 
same kanda. The existence of four tusk elephant 
cannot be dismissed as a fancy of the poet 
Valmiki who was a contemporary of Rama. 
Paleontological science records the existence of 
this animal with the name Mastodontoidae or 
Mastodonte about 38 million years ago and 
extinct by 15 million years ago. According to 
Ramayana this animal not only existed but also 
was tamed and used for riding. The 
Bhagavatpurana (8.8.4) also mentions four- 
tusked elephant, the Airavata that emerged 
from the ocean. These are zoological evidences 
of the antiquity of the age of Rama besides the 
geological ones cited above. 


Now we conclude this discussion after 
pointing out some anomalies in modern thinking 
about the River Sarasvati. Hundreds of articles 
and several dozens of books have been written 
during last two centuries but all of them appear 
to ignore literature and geology. Due to this 
tremendous interest in the river and ignoring the 
literary and cultural context we have lost track 
of broader historical perspective of this river. It 
needs no emphasis that Sarasvati was the most 
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prominent river of cultural importance in the 
Regvedic Age. It can be compared with the 
present culture of the Hindus that can be called 
as the Age of River Ganga. Both the ages are 
linked together but latter starts after the former 
gives way to it. Geologically speaking, as 
specified above, the Ganga civilization begins 
after the Fore Deep to the south of Himalaya 
dried and became habitable and the 
Mahajanapadas of Pancala, Kosala, Kasi and 
Videha were established in the Ganga plain. 
These regions do not figure the Rgveda. There 
is a sharp contrast between the Sarasvati 
civilization and that of the Ganga valley. 
Geographically the former extends from 
Shortughai in north Afghanistan to Gujarat in 
the south and up to the west of Ganga in the 
east. This is the region that is called the 'Sadana 
of Vivasvan' in the Nadi-Sukta of the Rgveda 
(X.75) where three sets of seven rivers (Sapta- 
Sindhus) used to flow. Sarasvati is undoubtedly 
the most praised river in Rgveda. 
Archaeologically also this civilization is distinct 
from that of the Ganga valley marked by the 
NBP ware and Punch Marked coins that 
geographically cover the whole subcontinent. 
Linguistically also the Rgveda is quite different 
from the Sanskrit of Puranic period. It cannot 
just be a fancy of the Puranic people to devise 
infallible method to preserve every word of the 
Vedas with original accent in human brain tape- 
recorders and employ a group of people in the 
society to devote their life for generations to 
come. In spite of these differences all efforts 
were made to keep the current of continuity 
undisturbed. 


The story of Videgha Mathava can be 
viewed as a connecting event between the two 
phases of the same culture. Videgha, the son of 
Mitha (Videha and Mithila are names of the 
region that were named after these two 
personalities) starts from the River Sarasvati 
and reaches the River Sadanira beyond which 
was the marshy land that he selects it for 
inhabiting his people. Evidently he left his 
Harappan settlement in the Sarasvati valley that 
had become ecologically inhospitable for human 
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habitat. 


While Sarasvati is a mighty river in the 
Regveda its image in the Puranas and epics is that 
of a dry river. The Rgveda (VII.95.2) states that 
Sarasvati issues from the mountain and flows 
into a sea. In the same work (III.33.2) two other 
rivers, Sutudri and Vipasa also are stated to go 
to the sea. Obviously this sea cannot be the 
Arabian Sea; was the Rajputana Sea that now 
has converted into the Thar Desert. It is strange 
that geologists have avoided referring to this sea 
although a prominent geologist notes that 'The 
large tract of low country, forming Rajasthan 
west of Aravallis' contains 'marine, fossiliferous 
deposits of Mesozoic and Cainozoic ages' 
(Wadia: 4). The Rajasthan Sea was a reality and 
it dried up, not because it was drained into the 
Arabian Sea but because it dried up of its own 
during several millennia of its existence. It is 
now called Thar Desert, i.e. a desert that 
resembles a plate on account of its being shallow 
by the debris brought by the mighty Himalayan 
rivers Sarasvati, Drsadvati, Sutudri, Vipasa, 
Yamuna and many others. It is still a 
unexhautable source of salt for the continent. 
The tradition relates Sarasvati was carrying fire 
(Vadavanala) with it and deposited it into the 
sea. (See Skandapurana, Prabhasakhanda). 
Though it is said to have deposited it in the sea 
at Prabhasa this narration must be viewed in 
relation to the Rajasthan Sea which is now the 
Thar Desert. The course of Sarasvati, and also 
of Drsadvati on which the last site is the 
Kalibangan, end in Rajasthan and there is no 
trace of it up to Prabhasa in Gujarat. But 
modern historians have dragged Sarasvati, 
through dotted lines, or even continuous line up 
to the Arabian Sea via Cholistan in Pakistan, i.e. 
the western borders of the Thar Desert. 


This phenomenon of drying of the Thar 
Desert continued for several millenniums and 
disturbed the ecological balance of the 
Harappan (Sarasvata) civilization. Our 
archaeologist under the influence of Western 
chronology, are dating this civilization very 
miserly. It is little more than a joke when they 
proclaim that Sarasvati started drying up before 
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1900 BCE. Valdiya (27) is no exception as he 
claims 'This river vanished sometime around 
3800+100 years ago'. This modern estimation of 
archaeologists negates literature because it has 
already dried up during the Mahabharata war in 
3138 BCE. 


Balarama, the elder brother of Krsna 
opted to go on a pilgrimage along the river 
Sarasvati instead of fighting for any one group. 
This episode is related in the Salyaparva 
(chapters 34 to 39) of the Mahabharata. He 
started his pilgrimage to the source of Sarasvati 
from the territories of the Kurus (Kurunam 
vaisase, 35.21), then the verse 37 of the same 
chapter notes that he reached Kuruksetra. The 
following 49 verses relate the story of Candra 
being removed of his curse after bathing in the 
Prabhasa-ksetra; and from the verse 87 Balrama 
resumed the pilgrimage from the tirtha 
Camsodbheda on Sarasvatii. Obviously the story 
of Candra is a modification in praise of that 
tirtha and should not be accepted as a part of 
Balarama's pilgrimage. It is specifically stated 
that he took bath at Camsodbheda because here 
the Sarasvati seems to have re-appeared, as the 
name suggests. Then he proceeds to next tirtha 
called Udupana (36.2 and 53) where he could 
not get sufficient water for bathing and satisfied 
by touch (upasprsya) only. Probably this was 
then only a dry well (36.25 and 33). Next he 
visits the place known as VinaSsana. Here also, 
he only touched the water (37.2) and did not 
bathe. The other tirthas mentioned in the 
chapter are difficult to trace. The next two 
chapters eulogize Sarasvati by connecting with 
other rivers of the Ganga valley to establish 
their sanctity. This narration proves that the 
River Sarasvati had become dry by 3138 BCE 
when the Bharta War was fought. 


Harappan civilization was dependent on 
the ecology of the Sarasvata (Rajputana) Sea 
and it diminished and finally vanished with it. 
This geological fact was a reality of India's 
ancient past and all other reasons for its 
extinction are just guess and speculation. This 
civilization was dominated by the River 
Sarasvati as described in the Rgveda and the 
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Ganga civilization took over after its extinction. 
This delineation is produced here on the 
geological history and legends described in the 
Puranas and the epics. This is also supported by 
the Vedic literature including Samhitas and 
Brahmanas. 


This geological outline of Puranic history 
is discussed here because I, as a student of 
history, feel indebted to this excellent work of 
Prof. Valdiya. The author is basically a geologist 
with great experience but little background in 
history. This attempt by him provides a 
preliminary survey of the immense Puranic 
material on geology and opens avenues for 
future researchers. His pioneer work in the field 
will prove torchbearer for generations to come. 
However, the author has shown insight and 
there are many positive flashes in the book that 
I could not highlight in this review. Prof. Valdiya 
has put in immense labour in collecting material 
from the Puranas and the epics and interpreted 
them intelligently. 


The book is well produced and worth its 
price. It is printed on art paper and illustrations 
are of high quality. There are however many 
proof errors in the Nagari quotations from the 
Puranas. Use of diacritics in modern 
geographical names could have been avoided. 
Let us hope many more articles and works on 
the subject from the lucid pen of Prof. Valdiya. 
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Fig.2 : Map showing shallow water on the west and south coast suggesting Sri Lanka 
once being part of Indian landmass. 
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area (150at waed) ar & fre fates Great F 
MIATA AT AAT Wt S 1 UA F Sto Adiga wz 
ferret oft at Ges ard fraceraea ar sherera-gfte’ 
qe-wagh Bl He AL Mat S| 64-GMSS Sa TRH | 
UT HT Td Al AY, aT alae As ster AHat 
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a Od HAT Ah Hl AS AtHl A 6 Yat H BAe ct 
El ARREST H SA AHeAs Geitcara 4H, fora 
TEgeT +t, TAM AR Ue F TAA H Ae 
aregt at ufattod far, At Sta aregl Hl AAC 
Tea Hl AAAHA WIT ST SF ASAT St Tel Sl WPTHT 
al US Uich Fetch H SEMI Hl MS AL ect S 1 Ge A 
Set oi & at & fet vam feefare, faa dag a 
phere hr WaT silent F ae Tel AAAI Hl AK 
cart feat &1 tar ¥ cart oft ar Het we HS set a 
Tea ad Sad s, TA— UTS VAM FH Wt F 
feud Aetaeral Br arcs Sgt GH GT We cle HT 
SSM HAT ST |... TS BMS Mer s AT ATH Tear 
ae ares edi-eaer staat! oe | ae A ae ears 
fearat Tar é fe wTTT UE gate & fafesr aaa A ae 
arare feat at ret Aadeh H HL Aidt AT ANt BT UIT 
TART HAA Hl dist ar ae fetegr-craat, 
sider, anfaat, weltat, gaat a araat + 
ana feat ar) face AH fered eat fect & ard 
aRe-sitere-aat & Ui ETAT it ar site ar 
Hace Hdl S AT et Sexes’ — Fa Mera HT 
Fas Far aa: CITAT Sit FT fear a, farsa sas 
Het | 

Sto adigt ax frat wa Gert sfreratag = 
ae Se att Sa Fete F At ads feats vST s | 
Set AT ot at shtera wh UH Meare eT + geqa 
ae Bl Ades Hea St Yeh H Weas a far S| 
aRde-stteret Ht ates Aer frdfaat, sea 
waa We, Brae ater At sidera & frat & at F 
yep &, MM frre H frat Tea se Th H 
MA UT ALT WMT et S 1 GET Bl A ore 
Urata Tat Sa Brea Get al freak ect S| 
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cae AT ATAT GH Hl ert: ART HT UH 
area cat apices FTTST AMT S, AT st Gat + 
fatter ofeeat & areas @ cart oft at area ar ofa 
Urea site ar taiferct fear So 1 sftera al are 
ORAS Hea S Tae AF CaP i Hr sfaera-gite ar 
wre fear S| tart facarre als (Ggtax) sfaeraare et 
q, diet Gert se aaa & sfterasarat or tar Prtert 
frat | AeGe: GS ‘Slerera-eigteeh” HET AT AehAT e | 
Ser Usa sfeeraart at arr & frata dare 
Aaa Bl aaSIs TMI Hed SU Se aga wr 
Watt ASAA Aaa | Aet aH fH faga swt Fae F At 
Ser dat Hr sarecaar we faeae S FHI STAT | 


Tee Serra, Tet ah fh BS 
anda-stiertart Tt aedtatat at tices art 
H eH ace Gt aa dat sie Gos HI AHA HT 
yare fear) sa faye ot Get A OCT ot dat ART 
Rated & frat ant tesserae at he aciraay 
fifgad a ae art oe aed Gad & fH wa Sa aA 
at sfrera & Stet Fe, Gene wer area aH aT A 
BIAS ES TT ST Ge HUle-Hietd FA Arad S? far 
cea Tara ot fee frat & aera @ ge fagy fafa 
al ATT A HT Ware fear S| ‘stot are feat feast 
sider @ sant sidered fad ae St aley, Fail aS 
HAT AKA H UIT Hl He Hed Ss’ — ea oil H sa 
mae & sider Ht arctan ar uitaa chan 4 as 
VT Tih FT HUTA HUA F | 


wart fata andat & aetad: Geet Ta 
foal &, fret aitot at qed ar arent Sa 
‘He-SaeHT-Srd HT Vaet fater fora | Sa are H, 
we Tat cares aeeTdT (1824-1883) Us wary 
aera frat (1856-19208 afew far it stat 
& ae + or ae gf, cart oft 4 fear whi eu ad a 
THT ANT SA AAR Teh HT Vara Sa PAINT SAT 
st far | 

fagaeal Fa AT wie aH AAA ST 
waa A at ot BH sa feat at cathe far & foray 
ae ae BIT Ht Gere feat ast srl S 1 re 
Sat a atletesd AST AT, TT Alawar | seer H TH F 
four Sa A, Ta Sree Baraat H yee sitet F 
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wed F ST TTT TT HT ater ST SF GT Hed I 1 Se 
ara At et Aa ates ary’ StH set Ratt ar ae 
Tt Greta at ote gen “aR F ota’ HAT 
fad &, Tet 17at att & Shores H Met H Sela Hr 
aat Het ST Ui serra Sax fora & fee 
TEA HT ISAT YR HT UH Aer Star AT, Tea wr 
WT AHS Hl Uh CHS Sa Ail Al Weraret Geet 
Was H HIS vet I at We FI a aT ae 
Ut Jaret Hl Geran Meat TA al aal F Tard JI 
Tat a fret sear tf | AHS ar AS SATA at et AT | 
fore coit & oer sare Sr feat TATA Sat A helt ff, 
BAA SA At BT AH Ta Tea S fH ait + serane 
feat want Sal F Ger ar ale St Ga aA H 
saai-craat ar fagart Het at faatet ar siferatec, 
Sarstedt aT Aah Tees, ry feat x & aa GH Tet 
Raat dH— ale GT Car ae a at sa WT a sa aT 
fart aot GA ar afer wet Stat ar) ae BF 
Sot are ot fe anita] SH asa sity wea FH 
Feta WAC TU Gad AF fora aad 41 sae-Trahat 
HF MAH STI Hel SAM AT Get A W Hel Aa A 
fee shea Fou are at sited & frre oreftat + 
GUT HX CaS’ 

Sah TIT ART H ka Sr Ales at Tay 
oH & frat & Areas F Wad He al tas Hl Vs Her 
shrert & aa Fat wet, afta wept uftesa + geri 
Was BSc z | 

THAT ae fresh-a_depicat & fava ar sort 
BU Get FMT ot & fran sr eae |T A Wee feat 
TH S| ‘Seat FSA ASr Hl GAMA HI Aeewaed 
He | WT FAITH Bl aalfel aerate Us at 
aaa! a arpa steaea St ferareetra S | arear-et-aaT 
Tat it ar Wafert areas fee “Ta wa AT aie feat F 
TS Aa S, Tt GA SAT UH Ahh St HA Aet Ae, 
afig we aq at agar fr — etn fergrar ar agit 
aM C1 Sit H RX Aarant ae vest Hr ges aT 
site & aera & fear war S| antes a arate geet 
& wart ot & yarat at am, feq at aie fea ge at 
ORAS Sa GetH Bl AVIA Vast Heart oF feq-aAT 
al wTay Search & | 
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feat & aat F cart oh & faeca ar afer 
fran ot BT Ta At Sah frat F a-ak H vat 
Sy al AS SA HT AGT THe Jara feat 21 earth 
GF aee-aarsteagt cr Feet Alec HT Wier Tar 
wa deer a Aaled wet Taeray S11 “Aa A Sites 
HT AEH A St Alger Ft Star z, faa HAP? as a 
Ufast ai als aA aet ero’ — sa frat areas S 
tan Fadia a set, afew adary at car sie aT aT 
fea Al AAA Bl AHA Vara fart SI 


at ot ant HRA  Sderst Fl AMA A Sat 
TA AT Hl STAT “IT? HT ATS TGA Hr Aa fest 
Wer BAT S| KIA GH A Ta AT HT Vesa ART 
Taree, ATT, sietenet faa six star wera saa | 
Tate UT BT Vea Akh, AST, Ae GA Set AMT 
Fae | 


caret Ht se sfrera-arat ar afers git f 
Tew cat fata’ | sto Frat ot 4+ ga st FH 
Tea SM Ho Set H aera Bl THT 
Baa eT URMTaTa aos atta Saree H AeA SF 
feat S| aed HSS cart ot H aterareea sie 
HOUMA BH FS Weil, AA TS Wa: Het aed F— 
‘fred Wad raat ari st H sess sie set— 
art ar at agit & fear S| 

Gath & UH are F usa ata aa 
& fade aaah Foyo Mt Aestaa aa wawrs 
Taaah STA At Yoo Hr aT it aH oie Streattootfer 
at ait & Aer ar aT wea Had S| 


wart oft at sa sftera-ete AeA S AAT 
F TAPER H Ses Hl WT Het aS Get HS fergeii 
a set Ft te, a aiarga arta wd agar fret + 
ord AT A WAT e-aeelt fasa ae aT aT 
PMA STAT ST SS TPT AAT HT GAH ATTA S| 
ee: ea Ware are-aararct Tat sa Aaa S Ut 
Tarn fart + tart ott ae ae Fear Heim TAT eI 
ST te fee eae H ATE cart ot a eget 
arefagat ox fret at ware a vere ar ada ef He 
gral 4 ufc frat oi sah atfateey ferret areata 
ant & Set ot & ales 4 SaaS FA WK 
art fata Ht TS S ST GaTatHg Ge GAasarel sie 
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argent fears war S— ae TAT Yer set AeA | Ta 
fase ot At faa at aaa H fA APT AT 
ated | 


di ae Gath sitet We arad &, aaa ear 
ot freer s-dae F feu areas Gets H Ae F 
yt er ae aM afer J | 

Bat AHS Steet Aha AAT ST We MT 
Sa Ah A AY He H Te A TTR FA AW’ ae 
Herat Hl Aas Het S| ATS AAT-GsS UT TIP 
oft ar fet site Hla Geer feedat aeed car Sa FeTH 
al WANTaT Bt eaMtat S AfeaT SaTT-geS OT AT ea 
Ot AT Ue GT VST Saas fear Tar S| Ted WaT | 
ae HT sa Gere F HAT Ghorar Tar et S a At SF we 
aa & ae rena Het fee wp Arch sie Sar A Steer 
ele | 


—Sfo Tir BAK Pract 
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Var ed ear 


Haat Ada sletela AHeatat AAT 
Tay TEN stra, Tarkeraz 
wat Yaa stas—aqasth, wrest 5114 


TEER Rese feats 26-28 staeax, 2012 
‘SNA HTEAAA ¢ SCT VT AUT AS’ 


ARAM Bt WS Setar 
s-Radia usta afta A trae H Aer TT 
ait 4 35 4 a 34 gt & TTT 1,200 
sfteraart + art fear utara ar deat FH 
fears & aaah ar asad ast sears 
ATT 700 SteraaRi T MeI-TT ara eT 
A WHat Hee | 
Bet 417 MITT ST, GT Wa IATA & | 
* MITT aad Yq 41 fagah we Aa 18 daalet 
aa Sather feu WW, fray 376 geI-TaT aT 
arat Sal | SAH 118 Alecl Va 258 
qeo-aaairrat FT wea Te | 
ane ant arrat at # <a fades ar 
wate aris sar gat ages, loodt sardt H sama F terre F eT WH 


args 5114, Tega feria 28 Hae, sa Saitoat Her aT PT erat TAT | 
2012, Maa Bt AERTTM FATT cles AH 


crac, TaTae FAUT SST | HAHA HT MATE 

Ris 26 AAR, 2012, YAR HI Ua ddan dq || Taree at eae Pharr | 

Yoyo aaah So Feta ANd, HATE H aaa Hae alatsat art ‘apraasy’ (ao 
Tera st rast fae der, ator H usdra stezer Sto HHL Wale THN), 2. Wer AIT BH VHT FATT 
Sto fant fe, wsla arate gto adigr ax Trac, ar earehiaa aay’ (Sto adit ae frac), 3. feryfcry’ 


TS Goats A Tey WSs Us sat (do Slo OX Wale Fal), 4. ‘qe waaay’ Ue 5. 
fagatrenda, tata & qeratra-ae-arta ata sto arid zara’ (Sto cate Sera) aH pial sr 
are at A cte-gocaicrt eh fear | fastest feat Ta | 

Slo AAT Yat al AHA H WA AAT MATT Hh UA AAT H Ussta 
h US Wor-atas at Tah Usa A ATT Hates Sto ate as faa + stag & hala 


afatiat at oRaa wd ares Ff tere S seme fasa ‘anda : ada a adam ae’ ar ofa 
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(qis-armea) veda fear) ait raat + Her fe areas 
werd, aa we %, wath fast H aH Ue TAT 
my & | qatia-frtat + het fe Fs |VrT at UE aT 
FAT ET; AM ET at Uses ar aT er, Tale 
aaa frat Fe at ara ar ares at Sat aet e 
Fe Tt farsa ar wads We S| Fede fagsa Hh YRTHIAT 
Hl VIA TT S| Stara A WH AM Al CIMA 753 Zoyo 
H Se, Sasa 23 Ag, 4004 Soyo aw fagarara 
aM &, Tah aaat ar sftera sae ard oR 
ak fa o1 aRdas al st Aatdis wel H aT GST 
eT SeaeTe S| Sets ea fears fee cari fran 
TOT Wel HAT AT Hl GAA He Hl S-Pa H 
TAM We sara f1 ft raat + sera fH sat 4 
vata fart fee aad ar wee a ae S1 aia A aT 
wel fe ae at saAerdty @, St Her fe set aH TE 
@ Hw Her fh Fe We Ta wars Ge HT Her fh ae 
TW Sanithat wav SF) S-aeTI oslo FHA at 
atte piece + At eea-ge Prerat aredta-afaerat 
& at AF Her fh shear te sq aa’ | Yo Fee A UT 
HT AMN-HELT VA Sepa aie ssa’ tera AT | 
of fraa + Het fe anda-steer-aer F a ta 

qe ata de A org eal &, A AAA Hla A Far 


OM tel 81 Sah Stake Ga A, ware, Tera wa 
UCTea-ASAS Teh A ATA sie ATTA Bl Sart 
He 1 aT h fads MaTAAH YoYo ft Yoolt + 
So SE sear HT SE ATTY BI Sarat f1 ait fact 
+ et fe Garces ot feelers ar Aares Ae S 1 at TF 
al Uo SF SteeT fear GT Wet S, Tales SA Aet Aer 
at at & Tot Tet s, Morel FT ot el | ot aT 
Reftart AFM Ot AIGA HT STS SA Sta B, 
wate ot ar aera & saet (Hel) | Te eH Hed e fH 
ae FT adel @, a oat at fafed Stat o1 Geass 
ares Ft se aaTeT ar avez fear 21 ait raat + 
cet fee sree Aaa al aultast-qet S1 aE 
fez at ofthe €1 sah fT aa WMT 21 SST 
cet fe aS Sor ear ar ear S| Tereitare, 
Praha, aeturand, Merv, aaa, ALA, 
TAH h AHeVT AAA 4 sa ear A atepla UH 
al IT Vater Ht S1 SAT Weare Sa ST A ct Hl ta | 
fore tor afet Ga S at Te Tere fee aH oH 
WAST SAAT WT GAT ST S, A AIA ahetat 
CHT TH A Ca HT S| 


ahr H UST seTs Glo (Sto) feat fae + 
aut saaies F her fe aot ar use afta was 
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aM TT H aga sratsra stat s, read ferns gat at 
Taw Ue eae APTA AST ah aaa cor Pao 
ard € | Geel Het fe aeda-asara Hl ATAAT SAIL 
frat & daft &, Ara-oeT Hl Feq S| foal qarst sie 
fret wee cr at fara Stat S| Set Fert Hr AAT ers 
fate | a fata at area vo degra soem + aq 
1964 4 vara 4 at Ah) Ast Sa ACT HET OTe 
@1 fad aa a fa atat f1 aah A sash fH) ‘arear 
gee fot S| SAR Fatt St ae Hes S, Tet S Usa 
al MAT MET Stl S| Gest TcvaT fe sires UH heh 
HTS A sa Mi Hr Wart Sat sae feat FV Sra 
Gal aes feat S 1 SS SAL Sera BH A Hac A 
frat, ate sare fet ar At fest ar ast fear St 
sat afte cr secant CS fartelt acat @ Pro]ear er 
Set ear fear fee a 1907 F dee F arerea-faetert 
HHMA UT Ht USAT WIT Ss Atl Sah HS AT 


Ae Ais A agled Stee WHIM Vy, at We fags ¥ 
TSA FT TAT AT | SA TT H UNH F et Gear sie 
Bah Te Hl Aas ULATTT ct Ss S| Te Het fh 
feet Ht car ar sce det h tedarch siteraeeet + 
ferat S| ciel HIRT Ue Tar ears, foraer ster 
ai-aaat 4 ferar & far ad A at ah HIE 
aa el S| 

Glo frat Te H Vase H Wald Wo sara 
fat + JoYo Baath ot Ut Ato frat fae aT 
weten-faret (Tarterae a feoet at wicteit) tare Seat 
fear | 

GUAT Hl AMAA HL TS ALTE 
Fert Ao frearat He aert FAI stored eaters 
4 per fe Ad Uh AT WI SA AEM UE 21 aT 
Fe aad S fe Ws HASH Ca SAN TT WM S| 
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Ted SF aM A, Fe ot ort afte @ wel, ahem atthe 
al ate & ta tS Si Ht dem + sara fH wa WaT 
at + aT Ast Bl Stat Ted A, Ga aaa SA ea F 
Ua Seed frat waa sie aepfa fra at) qa st 
We Fal F Tl a, Ta aR FT at Ad Tag gear’ 
al WS Vea | Gets cher fee et wr sfaerat Fal, 
Saat, Waal ar Streres Aet S| SANT Sepia FT at 
cal Umer Prea-aerent strat feraran S| otters a fers 
WAfaware-fract & atte aa tat b RIT aT 
AMAIA S| Se AIA HI Serer Sq SU ser fH 
fast & aad AHS USE A YAR at H ale AW ae 
AMSA Hl A AaelH Si sates fags H HeIarT 
far ae-aeait H wae Hl Hedt aragapart S 1 aft 
alert + het fee At A A Hat Aer Teal Hl TIA Se, 
ah waht & ye teat at At advert get Gh TAT | 
aaa AT ata saeHt warHa es a AE SI 

TAT HAT Ht TINT arferat HT aretha 
Shtere-aahest AMT h Us atest h wT A es Vea 
al PSA A CaMTa feat | Geet Her fe eae 4 
anae-aealet H SAM FH fers Hr Hey Gor WT S| 
sa fear 4 fort are at sala H few zet 
féci-fagatrennca wren war @, forest fatencat ua 
aftaracet at ved fect 4 epit sat ae arr-fgrar ar 
HT yes A raat Tar S| at alert A Het fee weer A 
HHI TIT WIA Ht At WroaA AH ateatert fear 
aT | Sett ae AT Her foe sa aera aaest F Gt af 
ares Freee Pract, se at creases H aftatera fear 
AST | 

BAA & Te ates Usa wadaH AI 
H YoYo MMIMAH Slo Weta ATs + Her fh 
steers asa H sleet F Gt Tea AT ATT, 
Se Val WK Salta SAAT H AAT WE Sl Aehed foray 
TIT | Set Her fe stat T aa H sirens at are 
TE A Gt He-Ateae Yea fra, sat areait we We 
ae ohm Ae S1 Sa THe S frat et aT 
ATSMe WHT Hl STM TareHe Shera Tare fewar 
TT TET | SAT Yes GA SAT H SAT aT ye GT 
Sat F Uh TS AT AMAT AT GT Sa HT Peach 
ot aftr eat, de ait aig el, afew Sat VATA 
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fecaepia ot 1 ca sfterfere 4 sit fora on fe war 
wt aed € fe AKA TA Sr SAI a ANA Hl Yeast 
SAR GA TT S| USA H Ala Hl AAA Sl Get 
eel fe afta ¥ ale car Car sel &, freaet usted at 
wat als Safad wa a1 star F Hae art ef War ea 
%, frat Usiaa ar dat Gare far wat @1 ale ea 
aap al Hea’ Het, wh at fei’ Het, at ae 
TST Tel ATT, GI ATT SANT Pei St Iara aed S| 
SA ot otal, sot areht F aad Hl Vasa SPT | eA 
HT TUT SA HATS HT TSH ASAT SEAT | Srey 
el fe flat A ART ea AUT ATT FT AEH al Aga 
HA HI ACT TS ST S Ad 21 Se aM fear fH 
ARIAT W ale siteeierars VaAAST AT AT aH chet fee 
Sra UT SAAT FT AIA-AaT al AAA S| ale 
BAH GT A Cea S, ct sitesi at atin, stent T 
ATS TIT HI GAM HAT ET | Gl AS Ael HL Aad, 
q siteeheran BlsHt A AHA S1 Fe GAT aA Sar, 
aH TAT H Wid Wt aT Se Hl Vala He S| 
Set Het fe TAA H SMM HEH, APT 
faeigat art aret 1S araftHd Bl St He Hl Tat S| 

ARATE Ce eH Gr aga wT 
Ctecthadt Hed SU Se Her fe Sa TTT Het S fH 
aM oat Chee sal & ah APT A UNA SSA | 
Ser wer fe Sat at APT at asa He ar aT diet 
Tort &, Gah fers et fat H Bert H sagan aet 
&, Tem Fe Sarl Sepa FT SF fara fi Gels Her fe 
fasa F ana a usm tar eas A aot ws a 
URE S 1 SF oat Shera H Aa Bl Ts Ge GS ST 
gal Fam a, Je US H SUT & fs Araya FI 
Sart Sept Sa Hl AA H AIM W GST Hl At 
wedt S| Sa Aageat + Uisal aw a fra aeat 
years S1 Mt artad A Het fee ae sfrar Yar wt 
ardt & at eat Ural A Seer Set S| SAT Ae ASHe 
al RT Hl AAG He AT at aA S ff aad a 
Gah fT Falters Eetert TAM S 1 Slt APTA A GT eH 
eel fo AAI TH St SAL ST Hl VSAM S| Fel, Gar 
at TAM H fT Gas TA HT GM ET afew | 


SSAA HI GATT Yio sara fey + fear 
SI BT SA Sit STAT Sa ERT Usa it aH 
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& WA H MA Sat | Gest F rartetay fact H ANT Ua 
Wha FT URAC HeIT AAT Sto eras FAs, 
fafrcarfrardat at aa fen, TeRPaaaty oth ATTaT 
fae Harel, Aas ait Ate fas AA, ATT F 
yea-seaet St WAI aT, ARact adie aes-ahue F 
We SToa-Ha ait sere TS, 20-g HHA H 
soremat at cert fee vera, Harare aia alan zea, 
strat agiern ast faferen, stadt ara fee, eit aca 
AMTAEPTT TAT SMA S ATT UH Sa S ales 
ster Sate | 


AIIM HT TAT fet Teeteet Gal HT LET, 
frat come & are gfataterat arr stea-cat ar art 
feat WaT | aerate AT 10 (stertaet, TATSATT OTERK, 
MAS fh, Seeras Tecoma sie at afte F 
RAMA) H AGIA Het 26 MITA Br AIT SSA | 
Sa TA Sl aaa So tal addel + al FSI aH So 
Fogo Fret six fava-sads Sto age BA Wet FI 
aa 11 (fafa aeat us fect-areat 4 aestg aay Ua 
Weal Sept) H Beta 11 WeI-Tal HI AIT SSA | 
Sa GA Gl AAA Aaeeat Aes fAVaaelesy H Sto 
aay Yaa FHT ST Te Sto waz sara siz 
fasa-gadeh Sto Yet fast af) aa 12 UE 13 (IS H Ui 
HTT HT SlkeHIT Us eH Well sr Mss SreHe) FH 
AMA 21 MeI-TaT BT AIA SAT | SA GA Bl AeAaaT 
Slo AM Went Ae A aT FI Ac Sto fears fe 
ae ud frwa-sade Sto serch Aqdet 1 Aw asa A 
Ht 42 MITA Al AA SAT | SA AA Hl eae Sio 
SIAM FAIQIAT AT HL | AT MITA HT TTT! TT 
WAHT SAT | SA AMT GA HI ALAA Yo feast 
fie + cit fava-wacta Sto Fafercter sfrareta FT fear | 
oat & dat fet HT HS Me-Ta FT aT SAT | 


MI HAI H ERM He HSI Tey 
SAG AAA Se | Sldteraant A sara fe stat + 
FRAT AeTA-oTTaaT FAS, AMT, ARToT-A Tans 
a serie frat at) sal aS Tae sie sitsss TST 
Wah vet F, atte Set WX SMT Te MA Aet fear ATI 
Toth Fal H SM BAT H UST stewart Glo Pkansit 
fie 4 gaat fe earn sara é fee ar ae SHAT 
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aaa & at Hr seta ear staat # aer-aerae 
feoat Ta, fees Sac Ui Hea BAT UW AT 
Ma Hl Cal Hac H A sitet H Tat F Wag 
é | 

fafa stpreftes sie deta sat at ata A 
AeA Adda waraita fagatreancta & Herlerarra 
Ylo WH AEM, Aaetceal Hew fagataeneats 
WAI Sto AAT Yaa, Wo HAR AY, AERMM FAT 
Feldanas H WMA Sto walo HAR Wa, slo wig Praret 
Ua Ht PT Bat Hl WS APT LET | 

Wests Aa H sat fet SAT Bt area 
AMT GA Hl dow Aas Se Mat Aha H Ferafaar 
Sto Me SaHAL A Y-Hsaret UsHT aaa a gfe 
Wd Bl | Aaa aT aaa Aos-ateral A AT-STT 
at br aaret HIa-Fa Vedat fear) ahotat | ussta 
aeHTeaas it aa Gast FAT AF 2011-12 Br 
ates Ta Wea fear sted 4 Alora | seat Glo 
rast He & arsitctat S AAMC AA ATA se | 


aera & Gat fest St UH aalen aa 4 
Seat UT GH Alas aie arert 
APah-Sr HAT Alo Sh TH A Area’ FH 
14 AoTat A a A HT Geta H WHT Ta We eat FH 
frat Hl AAT VW Tat HT ars A, Area 
WI-FI HET Alouforfotto & qeart F Afra 
h fat Geet HT Act Halt H AH S Ga SU FT 
AST We FHM Sea | US ada Sa H altace 
UNAS SAHRA Vs ASAT H APTaglH Ato 
AES Heeehh Tea ferctares ae (150eT 
Fat) FANS Hl Atsrarsit ae faye WHA Sta Ta sa 
ag emt & fagatrarcral, veraercat sie cai F art 
fans h Athesl Ut HI We Hlead UH SMe 
aitoat satis Set H fers artegts fear ATA 
Ferd Slo We SAGA A Adah fou WW Aha FH 
are Ta Use aT H Ves sie aad Haat 
uy fare sat at dar egrae SF ome eu sitet at 
aaa dat F stereos aera H aa alee ate 
HMA WH UR HS HA Bl Sart far sar 
afarat & oft ami arn fear 


aay & chet tet Sa-aa H Fe aaa 
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Way Wada IH Ae-AHMAS Alo Beat at A 
wet fe andra ar area sftera S 1 Saar FATT 
HAST Et AHA S, Met SAT IT vet eet 1 acts 
wl ATT HecI S| Alt Hl AS At VU Ha AS sie 
ada BAAS Ht Set Std Bl ast FS 1 aA ada 
al AAA Set at sie ara wet H fers sagas z 1 
St at + Het fe ada & Heart saa ar vate set 
a S| HA YH Aal H Ae WaTS ST GS-WIS HE TW 
Aal oT ataed St GSH St TOM, Gal WE AR H 
Beers F Faela ART Hl ART Hl ART Fel Tt ST | 
UT Hl AA GMT S A ART Hl PASAT SPT | ANT AT 
ST aert sfders S 1 et Adareat at atest fara F seat 
H Ud AM-AM CAT EMT | Srelt Het fe SAT APT 
ae Ft ae Part ad 1 aa S aia Hl Gast faa 
Na Hh PAT Hl He Al Hl AT Aad | 
Shtera-aaet Ato cr sah fers aS yer PT S| 
adam aaa AF ta A aT st ae SS, Tah Bat Gat 
Seah STAT Hl MT Hr AAA SF SF AT | 


SATS Hl ALAA HL TS AMT’ T 


Safmae a anaes & regrem sit va afar 
Slo Ta fadet + ATT Gases A het fh at 
and or fora Ht sitet &, ot fearat FH get Bw A 
feats cot &, Fat se SH fed AH eT A ena Het aad 
@? Oe Var Sa, TH St aot ora diet aH slates 
h wT aot Hest, Fel, TAIT GA ASTANA H Ae 
H Eq HS t aad Si Set Her fH fregh-oat F 
art PIA H Me F ged St sao S71 S agar Aa 
3, Wate Aa A Var wet Stal, Tales Sal Ta geal F 
fered, Te We Tht Ud He Tee H AAT H STF 
sired Hl IS ATA S| Gels Het fee Atal, wrearai 
ae & ST A UR H Sage Street Hr aga Slat S| 
fog aut ah sidere at fers a feat & eo Ay aT 
amet Ae SAT S| AVNt GT Ss fH shes F TA 
‘fafin fier @1 Se gare fe ad + Sarat & Te 
Ofaertta font Har Het H fee Her are B, at aes 
Har Vat feet He F AAT He ad SI 


Sa AIA UW Alo ATS Heat HT AT 
TRA Sata ter 
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ofa anda Sitere-aeahet BAT H Tah 
Te atta F feat aaa Users acitarel FLEET’ 
aT 2012 H fay ae H Ys usta sewer us 
faga-TRTE POAT SI SISTAH Gro (fo) TAHT 
ware ot Tat (Ge wrearas, We Arra-sicera, Pepi 
ud Guacafaarr, arait féqfasataenaa; yt wiper wa 
eae, Tea arrest fasataencaa, eta) ar shtera wa 
Ride & at 4 Ah Utada Ader H fat yet 
fea WaT | AAAS Se 5,100 SIA, Waa UW 
Tae Fe that TAT | Sa Yicoct YER I AseT 
WIM H Uda FE FS 


TAA A HA Hl Cara’ Hr fararat 
feat WaT) sah Aah sto Het Gilera are frat 
Pilih veers st ASVaT AAT’, GM TWAT TAT ENT 
feahat “Werte BT FT’, AAT Weare Yat-faehart 
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a % A | q rh aN y & \ 
Ta Br We, AAR T Ae’ TM AAS ALT TST 
ant feted “aria strera-Ferre? Ae Yetta 
fear fear TAT | 

saad Ys Yio area fat A Haer atatsar ar 
ORAS FTA | Aaa SST H US Arora Alo 
TAH Ws A aaa ARs sees UT 
Sferered St Gare Fae wet Saat afafaferat ax free 
a WHIM Stet sie aera F cgrae SF vent frat 
Ula SMe WH! fear | HrasHsa ST AAG At ST 
HVAT SRT US Att ae’ H WIA H MTT Sar | 
HMA Hl Cac AMT H UE Ae-atra Yto (So) 
SIAC AQHA AF HAT | SA ATA TE AGATA 
addat Use vrata Us aay fasataencaa A 
HaAMa Sto gathae Hloaten, Aaa Aes MrHe, cI 
gat, Aven ANAT, AMI SAGAR, ATT | 
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wera verataa ate fie dae, wor BH weer-soremer WT SIA Het S A FAH H UTA TAT E | 
ae We STAT, Fete fra-Aat sta Tas, caret —zfo wat Braet 
areas fret ated es TS aria sahara F {ort STAT 


Aaa H Wad shreraant H AAS raileraz 
a Utrera caret aH wT at Pepe | Fat H SR 
sfrertart Footed fra ach Hed BU et fe taferax : 
Fa St ATE erat Bl AI Asact F AAS BT z, A 
cteht het WS S AAT H AMAT A UPA SAH AK eT 
% &, TS Ted St fae aw farsa S1 aa Alex, Tegae 
afeacaye, fara sit tarferat & feet Hr alAHT Yio 
frat fe 4 fra ah fear fee oF that aye 4, 
diet SAM & Te US frat ar as et a a 
tt ferrat Bl FATT Al AH | ST AT TST SA ST 
udtat at tact é, at wd @ aye et ord 21 aeat 
ae H SHHT ALAM TET SMTAVAH | 

sat HAH Alo TMayH A Hel fh Ael H 
are Sat Maa TAT AL aT ah feat HT AAT 
& GMA SA Teltesl Sl AAT Years fear, fread Pe 
ed Arar fear ar ét ware far, cafes sare ferret 
aad BTS Fl So Ta Horst FT VAT H SAT SMA H 
fared lt IAAT Ht ST Aca fe SAT SI GA SNH 
al Aa STF Sa H AA AA AT ters, TT AT at 
Tat & AT Tat ah odin S, afar Sa wltat ar 
AUT Seat WH StS Fear WAT zs, Gt SA sear USTaaT F 


